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YEARLY SuBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 
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Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


————.4 + GB 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. f 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies, Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Pulicy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 

It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to muke the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 


To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


F. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, - - - . - - - - For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, ~« - - - - - “ “s Virgtuia. 
A. W. LAWRENCEK, Raleigh, - - ° - « - “ “ WN, Carolina, 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, - - ° - « «  §, Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 


PD. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 


advertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


MaRCH, 1872. 


CONTENTS: 


I AGGRESSIVE RUFFIANISM  G. ¥. A. Coulson, of Marvland. 
II. MY SISTE 0 ae oe Ae oA Kaltimore. : ° 
Ill. ON THE BRINK. ‘** Barton Grey,” Charleston S, C. - - - : 
IV. THE BAYY'TLE OF DRURY’S BLUFF. Gen. G. 7. Beauregard, New Orleans. 
Vv. A* DEVIL'S” DREAM. 7. £. D. Galveston, Texas. : : 
Vi. LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. LII—LV. Cornhill Alagazine. 
VII. LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. Appleton Oaksmith, England. 
DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. IX. Onn Frinxns ann New. 
Perch,” Waverley, Md ‘ . « , 
DAIMONA, F. WY. P. Baltimore. . 
THE MYSTERY NOVEL. W. Baird, Virg - - - 
A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. Cuaps. VI—VII. Lauriston Collis, Baltimore. 
MOTHER BEEBLUSSOM’S SHOP, LEaward Sfencer, Randallstown, Md. 
REVIEWS . - - - - - - . - 
THe Last Tournament. seNDS AND Lyrics. - 
THE GREEN TABL}I 


CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - - = = * * * * * #* $1,075,000. 


Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS - 
WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE. SFrcretTary, 
Cc. F. MCCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 
M.. ego yt i T, M. D., MED. EXAMINER, 
Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. and C. ©. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CONSULTING PHYSICIANS, 


we 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Witt TAM G. H ARRTS on, President Baltimore Fire Insu- ! JOHN, Ss R tEESE, John 8S. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 
T 4 lize 
res Ly rothers, Wholesale Dealers in Ropexrr | — Roninger Prothers, Wholesale Tobaceo 
and Commission Merchants, 
Pp, Williams & Co., Cotton FE. Knane, Wm Knee x Co.. liano Manufacturers. 
sand Commitssion ‘Meret hants ARTHUR GkorGk Brows Attorney at Law. 
Roper + GaARKETT, Robert G ett & Sons, and President Ger eral [kano Kt. TEIMBL k, Baliimore. 
Valley Railr ad Comp of Virginin. | C.F. McCay, 
ANDREW KEIN, Spence & Held, Commission Merchants. | Actuary. 
JouN Muepuy, Marphy & Co, Publishers, Booksellers General Waps HamMPTon. 


and Stationers. 


t 
JAMKS oumen, He 


THoMas P 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTFED, 0n all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 
holde rs yet introduced into Life Insurance. 

Tith sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 
adv: bee wes to the CAROLINA, 

All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 

No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canadaor Europe 

All Policies pon-forfaitable after second year. AJ) Losses paid promptly in cash. 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO aan Ra, heenemomeund 





Leave BALTIMORE 
IO seiicccesocenennnnn:suncion 


ce ceceeecccccccsecece cecceecccees 450 A. M.. cocee coceee 
coeel 00 §*  secccccccccccoce 


cee G2. Ie 


erescccscococsccssccscces? OO ** 


© PACH MORD)...cssccscccose nieannigneneiestamoneti S26 P.M, ccssscccees coed 45 A. M. 
OR kiitintcdisomniannnnsinta ced 3H ** rccccecccces. c-coccoocscosccssoososcooces 1000 ‘ 
Oe Fe ii cntsansrtsacinnniiensvesetiinene BBO Bn Bvcccctcccnvvevencscrcsnsensanestsocsees 710PM. 
EE fk Ce 
IS TT BI vrniscncstsnntcienenmnnctientiiionins eocccccccee. coerescereeecooces coe cecececees 3 00 P. M. 
Or Via BAY LINE. 

Leave FALTIMORE..........cccccssseseee eeseudadeiacdeniecenseese rnsceneinnttneeecenanbinensssiees eccceee $3 55 P; M. 
ae ee dee 0 -c0ecece socescocoecesesess sccacce eo ccccercocccscooces 6 00 A. M. 
a en TE EET ie 
** CHARLESTON...... 0. ereusceneneseensenapsoasseesencere ecsecccscccoosesce imam ae 

PSTIEO BAY BTA creresncetcnenns ttcteensccniancnes shehnanknonneneinssssenneeniniaienenteamnenines 3 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 


Joun S. Barpour, President ; 


and J. M. Broapus, 


after SATURDAY, July 1, 1871, 
two daily passenger trains will run Lar | 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, ef- 
fecting double daily connections through’ be- 
tween NEW YORKand NEW ORLEANS. 

At Gordonsville connection is made by 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad daily, Sund: \ys excepted, to Rich- 
mond, Staunton and the 
SPRINGS 

At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi 
and Ohio Ruilroad for the West = South- 
west, and at Washington for the North and 
Northwest 

Leave Washington daily at 6 55 a. m. and 
5.30 p.m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and 6.50 
p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at 5.05 p. m. 
and 4a. m, 

Leave Lynchburg at 9a. m. and 10 p. m. 
arrive at Alexandria at 5.25 p. m. and 6.2 25 
a. m., and at Washington at 6.15 p. m. and 
7.25 a. m. 


On and 


VIRGINIA | 


H, W. Vanverarirt, General Superintendent, 
General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


For Manassas Diviston, leave Washing- 
ton daily (exce pting Sunday) with main line 
train, at 6.55 a. m.; and yy ee Be at 8.00 
a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m.; 

mass Strasburg at 12.45 p. m., and arrive at 
larrisonburg at 3.40 p. m., connecting with 
Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 

tawley Springs, &e., &e. 

Eastward, leave Harrisonburgat 9. 45a. m. 
pass Stras burg at 12.45 p. m., arrive at od 
nassas Junction at 4 OOp. m. _ connecting with 
main line through to Washington and the 
North and West. 

Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair- 
fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; and 
to Upperv ille from Piedmont. 

Both the Eastward and Westward bound 
trains make close connection at Strasburg 
with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad 
to Winchester, Harper's Ferry, Capon 


| Springs, &ce. 


Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. 
- ~- cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of transfer in Wash- 


in 


et Through tickets and baggage checked ta all prominent points. 








” 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrer V. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Genrry, Gen. 


Richmond & Petersburg Railway.— T . 
mond, Va. 


Peter ‘sburg & Weldon Raidway- C. F. Conner. Pres. : 


Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871 


Acc. Exp Exp Mis. 











DANIEL, President; EK. Ty. 
Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 
Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 


and KR. B. Pearam, Gen. 


TRAINS NORTH. 


CONNECTIONS, 





STATIONS, Mis. Exp Exp Acc. § Connects with Washington Branch of Kallimore & 
EEE EES PEN | MAES ROS MS ‘ Obio Railway 
a.M. P.M. A.M LEaVe ARKIVE P.M. A.M. P.M 1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orauge, Alex, 
shoes gy: = gee , oscil pg oss iets y Manassas Railwave 
700 715 0 ---. Washington 1.... 216 1210 410 2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs. et 
(Steamboat) $3 With Chesapeake & Obie and Richmond, bauvi.le and 
11141105.) 5S --eee lequia Creek. Piedmont Railways 
12 00 1142) 69 «Fredericksburg 2 7 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersturg Katlways 
550 1101236 &) --++-+.-Milford 126 7 02 10 44 5. Junction of Gaston Kraneh. 
636 142 160 101 Chester 115 6361010 617. 6 With Wilmington & Weldon wud Seuboard & Koxuoke 
3% 2%. 138 13 ccccccesd Ashland.. — 103 607 939 5338 Kailways 
842 330 217 3.9 v 520 845 430 
a.m. 345 235) 180 vs: neo car, 86 5 10 880 P.M. | — 
436 314 148 (heater eee 73 434 751 
44) 32 146 ‘Port Walthall June. 10. 422 : SN CASTON BRANCH, 
505 3 35 it " jlv 405 72 . 
5 40 4 00 152 Ly - Petersburg 4. var 64 400 ‘ 00 Train leaves Gaston for Hickeford Junction 
650 500 174 ? Stony Creek..... 42. 300 600 at ll 85a m. arriving at Petersburg at4 30 p.m, 
7% 530 > I83)-----.- Jarratt’s. 338230 5 20 Leaves Petersburg at 9 05 a. m., arriving at 
816 615 20’ -Hicksford Junc t'n 5. 14150) 435 Gaston at 1 35 p.m. 
998) 7 15| B16) -<coree Weldon 6,...... 0 10 $25 Connects at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
Railway. 
a. M. P.M. | ARRIVE LEAVE a.M.|P.M, i 





WILMINGTON & WELDON 
RAILWAY. 





R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and 8, L. FRE- 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 








STATIONS, Mls. Mail Exp 
























Exp. Mail Mle. 

P.M. A.M LEAVE ARRIVE P.M. a.M 
7 85 10 00 0) wcccccce Weldon 1.. 162 240 100 
8 (0 10 25 - Halifax . 154 217 12 39 
8 37 10 59 19 ° > aoe a 143 203 1211 
9351155) 37 Rocky Mou eo} 125, 1 07 11 21 
10 31 12 58 54 -.. Wile cee ce 108 12 15 10 37 
11 49° 2 30 78 ......Goldaboro’ 3...... $1 1105 9 382 
12 29, 3 17 92 ......Mount Olive.. 70 10°14. 8 50 
140/432 114. .Magnolia... 48 907 757 
237| 531) 183 South Washin gton.. 29 747 705 
343; 636 153 .....-Castle Hayne..... 9'6388 609 
410; 700, 162....... Wilmington 4...... 0 600 545 
a.M./P.M ARRIVE LEAVE aM. P.M 


1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 
Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch, 

8 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Aiso with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Tarboro’ Branch. —Trains run between Rocky 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta 


RAILWAY. 





kK. KR. BripGerRs, President, and JoHN C, 
WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 


STATION q | Mie. Exp Mai 


Mail’ Exp Mis, 
P.M. A.M. LEAVE ARRIVE Pulau. 


Wilmington 1..... 





710, 430 0 ceweee 





198 237 22 
. tees 7 12 
: Florence 3. eoees 64 12 18 12 
Lync hburg . ; 481113 9 
146 : 25 10 26, 7 
157 -- 14 15 
1fi2 . 9 4 
171 \- 0 910 3 
LEAVE! 


RRBSSSH 
e 





1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
lina Railway. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 






























Dr. W. J. Hawkins, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent: T. BADGER, Gen- 
__eral Ticket Avent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 
“TRAINS NORTH. ; g z _TRAINS SOUTH. 
rHROL 2: 28 |! THROUGH 
All Tul, a =|2 WAIL TRAIN. | pete 
FRHGHT TRAN | be STATIONS. alg || FREIGHT TRAIN, 
2 a er Rg a a aS A ae ee 
 ) a Es e laa aa, f)¢lere 
_< | <= 4 = == Biel nx‘i| < | a 
P.M P.M. u A.M. | i we. P.M a.M.; A.M 
6 00 Tits ea RALEIGH, No. 1.....-0+0++- 697 4 30 8 15} 
63 8637 9 01 PE) OO) vicntaceonien BIE, BUOOMK... cccccccees 4% 409) 409) 738’ 74H 
659 «6 Sy OO BO Bvnccenbetens HUNTSVILLE........000. 587; "851 *354| * 711] *718 
iW 7 32 || 9 se Y BS 1S) S| coccccceee cooce i eeeree 12 8 8 36 8 36 6 36) 6 39 
833) 840/) 1014) 1017272 SAN KLIN’ TON 9 70 251 254!) 52) 52 
y30) 9821) F108, 71048 36 9 KITTRELL’S 861, 219) 219 430) 4 82 
Wis 1019) *1L16 T1118 44 8 -HENDERSY 10 5 130) 150 $42; $45 
120) 11 22 1153, 158 5410 - JUNCTION. B43) ©1254) * 12 54 244 246 
P.M. P. M. } 
1138! 11 40 12.08 12 WB//57 8] 22... eee | oe 540, 1243) 1243 225) 227 
ax M. 
12.08} 1210' *12 20 *12 25//62 $/.,... saeenee WARRENTON ...........- 495 °12 22) *12% | 185) 187 
@ -M. | P.M. |} 
3222} 12:96|| 1290) 12 90/108) 4)|........0000cc0- MACON. 0.0.00 concnce 531; i203) 1208) 180) 182 
100; *1 02 12 36 12 56 |/71 | REE re: BiioWN 3 r: Diicasssannen 526! 1150) 11 5u}) *12 52! ©1202 
| | {|} a.M.] aM. 
1 33) 1 36 113 | See EEETERTON .ncccece. seve 621) 1182) 1122)] 1236) 1219 
215) 215 134 «184 ie Bl cictane-tnmmuden casas senre<enns $15; Mat) i112j| 1139) 1139 
| A.M. |) P.M. 
295! 240! tM. iy | seeeeenreee GASTON, No. 2....... 00. 1212} 1057) 1100 11 00} 11 05 
| | j A.M. P.M. 
400 | 230 Hot }18 '......0.000- WELDON, No.&..........-- 10 is || 9 45 








‘@e- * denotes Meeting ana P assing Points. 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R & Chatham R.R. No. 2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Raiiroads. 





CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, W. J. HAWKINS, President. _A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 





















— > - ——— — 
Traine * “th leave Raleigh. ¥ |2 || \ ae Fl Trains North Arr. al iR- lag. 
| =: STATIONS. | |2 | : 

Arrive. | | Leave. |S) wa |@ | Arrive. | Leave. 
= |=| —\l= } 
\7.00a.u.| | ES «RALEIGH, No. 1....... aided 8!30| 2.45 P. wo | 

7.350 17.40 ** || Bl Bll -seeeeee sreeee CAREY .cessesoeeeee | 6223.00 ** |3.05 P.M 
8.5 © 18.10 * [1941 Gl] -ccccccccccesccccs-coce « APEX sesesecreeerseseereeeers! 12/16 2,25 '* (2.30 * 
9.10 § 19,15 °! |/25 12)) cccccserceccerreee MERRY OAKS,...cccsscecooeees o/) 4) 41.20 “ [1.25 
9.39 * | 30 4 eneeeeeereres | || ee sesee eeeeerns \| 11.00 “ 








No.1 connecta wl) - aleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina RB. R. 
Cars now run through to Fayetteville daily. 


GEORGIA RAITIIEWGVAY. 
JouHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLe, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 


















































Pas | Pas. | | pas. | mis. | STATIONS. Pas. | Pas. | Pas. 
P. M. | P. M.| A. M.| | LEAVE) [ARRIVE P.M/A M.| A.M. 
415 | 700/800 | a at at 1 Augusta i ac aia sidiatehiaihis 1 530} 245/ 9 30 
5 50 820 | 911 saudieinabehons ee .Berzelia..... 426 145) 8 00 
Pp. M.| 8 48 | 9 45 | eoeeese Dearing... 400 | 119 |A.™M. 

| 9 50 |11 00 | *Camak... 300 12 16 | 

110 36 |11 50 | co BPROEE 2. cece coce sccce 2 11 (11 35 j 

j}1l 51 1 06 one RO PORGscccccse 00600 ecssesndl £1 1] 

12217} 127 cose GPOSTIBDOLO. 0 000: ce0s cece eves eee. 12 35 (10 13! 

1 35 | 2 34 ‘ gS Oe Se eee eee a 

} 235/328) 1: ‘ --+-Boclal Circle Scieebd cbotecesonscece< (AO | O ae 

| 309 400 | 30) oT c0nn00s soos 0 * 951 | 727 
A.M.) 3 52 | 4 38 J4]) coccccccccccccce 0 © -Conyers..... 00+ ceccce cee coccccee| 9 15 | 6 52 |P. M. 
6 45 | 4.41 | 5 2B | NB) ccc iccee se ccccccces “Sione MOUNtAIN .0050-ceecee coeee 8 2 | 605 7 50 
8 05 | 5 35 6 23 | Teil coe ¢ ccccces cece cooce OOD: corceces ° coed 7] | 515 6 30 
A.M. A. M.| P. M. [ARRIVE]. ILRAVE A. > | p, M. P.M. 





2 With 
4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 


1 Connects with South Carolina Charlotte, Colambis. & Augusta. and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 
Macon & Augnsta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 
Western and Atlantic ie ABA, 

Macon & Augustin Kailway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton. Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3,00 &9 501. m.. arriving at the Jatier place at 7.45 p. m. und 2 20 a. m. Leave Macon at ¢.20a. m. 
and 6 20 p m., arriving at Camak 10 46a m. and 1200 night. 

Washington Uranch.—Train leaves Barnett ro Raytown, Ficklin. and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at fag moe at4. ad a Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a m.. arr. at Barnett 11. 30a m. 

hens Braneh.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 


athens at115and 1155p m.,arr at Athens 4.35 p.m. and 2.00a.m. Keturning, leaves Athena at 9.15 
a. m. and 7.15 p. m., arr. at Union Point at 12.90 and 10.15 p. m 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. 8S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FisHER, 


Secretary and Treasurer; S. E. BoYLsTon, 


eneral Freight and Ticket Agent. 


General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
On and after Monday the llth December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Rativeed wit rae as follows: 
AY AC@OMMODAT ION TRAIN 





Leave ‘acamaas daily Sunday sexcepted) at 800 A. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at.........-0+-ceeeee 4.06 P. M. 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays excepted)at 8.15 A. M. 
Arrive at Savannah at - 4.15 P.M. 


The Day Accommodation makes close connections to all points North, by eit 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 
Leave Savannah at....... 1 
Arrive at Charleston at 
Leave Charleston daily 
Arrive at Savannah at. 






is P.M. 
er the Bay Line 





route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. "Time, fitty-six and a half hours to New York 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


(2 SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 


Throngh Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of Bull .% Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


nah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8. 


Close connections made for all points in * and Florida, 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wm. M. Wapiey, President, and Wau. Roperss, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., @zo. Yoner, Agent, 400 Broad 
way, New York. 
































Leave. Arrive. 
Pass. Pass.! Mis. | __ STATIONS. ~~ | Pass. Pass. 
p.m. a.m Leave Arrive.| p. m.' a. m. 

700 715 @). “SAVANNAH 1...| 525 530 

741 7 Wi csccaas Pooler......--| 450 450 

808 815 Wi cencvans EdeB....c00ee 430 425 

92 +92 40}... Egypt... cree $2 308 

9 50 47 50,...-Hale vandals... 250 223 

10 31 10 25 O38} .ccces Ogeechee... ...| 220 140 
i125, 1115 79 ar...M MILLEN Boo ‘lv 125 1230 
a. ™.| p.m. | Augusta a Branch. a.m.| p.m 
i215, 130 Wi lv -.Millen. 11 15) 11 90 
12% 200 90|... ... Lawton... 1055 11 08 
1465) 407 112}. -McBean's 923 937 

245) 538 132| ar. “AUGUSTAS. -lv} 815 890 

soos | commorassen:| aster | stemansienesttntanenasionsseieiie senietsoest Hieianeee 
12 00) 11 23) Wi lv..... Millen..... ar.| 12 55, 12 00 
12 29) 11 42) 90|......-Herndon...... 1225 11 30 
31258 1220) 103 :2 Sebastopol Sones 11 50, 11 05 
208; 145' 122'..... Davisboro’..... | 1035, 956 

237; 211 134. - Tennille.. 955 918 

336 312 154! || ..:Toomsboro’.. 855 817 

417 $55 170 ar...GORDON 4 iv 810, 735 

p.m | Milledgen. Bre eer | p.m. 

74 170 lv.....Gordon... 355 

| 91 ... Milled evilis.. | 253 

104 ATUNTON 100 

422 46 “Gordon. ar 715 

515 45 MACON 5. 6 2 

a.m. p. n -| p.m. 














1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 


3% With Charlotte, Col. & Augusta and Sonth 
Carolina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


5 With Macon and Western and Sonthwestern 
Railways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 


VIRGIL PowERs, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
era] Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 
Leave. Arrive. 
Acc. Mail Mail Mis} STATIONS. | |Matl, Mail Ace 




















p.m. a.m. am. Leave. A farive. p-m. p.m. a.m, 
$50 5 25 8 00! 0 ....MACON 4501115 500 
950 600 840 12. ‘eee | 410 10 41| 410 
11 29) 7 08) 9 42) 28 FORT. VALLEY| $09 950 254 
| 72 
813 
| 9 21 
| 987 
11 00 
a.m. | 
12 61, |10 07 S. -Marshallville .| 2 22 221 
1 01) \10 54 48)... —— 1 34) 12 
249 14219 70|:...Americus.... 1 14| 11 36 
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1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways. 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m. and 
1.20 p.m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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ALL RAIL 


NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE 


LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Lonisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Lonisville 2. R. Line. 


———- —--—--—_ —6<@e 0 a 
. 


e © to 4 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 
ncinnati. 
5 to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 
to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE between the cities North of and cities {South of 
POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 

PASSENGERS have the advantage: of double daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between. NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the South. , 

SHIPPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many days’ time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Supt., . 


M. H. SWITH, General Freight Agent, - LOUISVILLE, KY. 
W. H. KING, General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
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Chattanooga to Nashville “and Hickman, Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga. 
NAMES | No.2. | No. 4, | No. 12. NAMES No.1. | No. 3. | No. 6. 
OF | Daily | | Daily Daily | Daily 
ee ae Ex.Sun| DAILY. Ex. Sun OF DAILY./Ex.Sun Ex.Sun 
Mail. | Exp. | Accom. STATIONS. Mail. | Exp. |Accom, 
| 
Lve. Chattanooga 6 30 am 8 00 PM 12 30 PM§Lve...Hickman*......... 6 00 pm| 6 OOAM! 
: Wauhatchie 6 50 820 {100 §@.......... State Line.........| 6 45 6 45 
- .. Whitesides* 7 20 | 8 50 ise Ff... .Union City“..... 8 00 8 00 
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eldie Muntingdon*t......|10 40 10 45 
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+ 10 25 1130 = |——-——§......... Waverly*t.........| 1 00 1 20 
-/ 10 40 11 45PM; No.6 mem | 23 2 35 | 
+ 1120 (12 25am) Daily .White Bluff........ 3 10 8 2% 
1140 |12 45 Ex.Sunf Kingston Springs... 3 35 3 45 
aon 13 SPE Visax| ~~ ikz'= ellevuef......0. : 4 . a 
° s « o Arr. 
fve.} Shelbyville {15 33m) S00 Pm! 6 6 15am Nashville........|Ex.Sun| DAILY 
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see eenennees 215 830) &..........FIOT@NCE......00-.|10 00 8 40 455 
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oo, LAVETED ® ..eseeeeee : }235 |900 @......... Christians®... sol lv 40 9 40 5 45 
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rr. z 315 "15 Pr 
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Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations. 
t#The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 
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4 Connects with Railways diverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Gaaae 
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ladies who value health | will sew everything needed in a family from the 
and comfort. They have heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


been greatly improved, | IT DOES MORE WORK 





and the fitis perfect. =| MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
For sale by all first- | AND BET? EK WORK, 
class dealers. Than any other Machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


WORCESTER SKIRT CO. 39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW AND RARE VEGETABLES, COLGATE é& CO.’S 


I make the seed of New and Rare Vegetables a | . . ; , 
specialty, besides raising all the eouninadl eonlation, has a novel but very delightful 


On the cover of my catalogue will be found extracts | perfume, and is in every respect 











from letters received from farmers and gardeners | superior for TOILET USE. 
reriding in over thirty different states and terri- | Sold by dealers in Perjumery 


tories, who have used my seed from ne to ten years. 
Catalogues sent free to all. (Gr~I grow over ene 
hundred varieties. Get your seed directly from the 
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F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 

The public have long felt the need of some reliable and con- 
venient article for cleaning Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, 
&c., which have become soiled with 
"i PAINT, GREASE, TAR, &c. 

Land | | By the ald of modern Chemistry this want has been supplied in 
an article called 


FOR CLEANING 
All kinds of Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, ete. 


It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric. 
Daizs INSTANTLY AND Leaves a Ricw PexFuMs. No TROUBLE TO USE. 
Seid by Agents and Drugxists. 
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AGGRESSIVE RUFFIANISM. 


ITHIN a circle of fifty miles around New York, that is a 

circle one hundred miles in diameter, with the City Hall 

for its centre, there dwells a population that is distinct and dissimilar 
from all other populations in Christendom. So far as this population 
has a social creed upon which it would build a social’ status, its 
cardinal article is the old delusion that God has created all men equal. 
While it is true that other communities have: been founded: upon this 
false postulate, these for the most part have been wholly bad, and their 
influence in Christian lands has generally been limited to’ those to 
whom all restraints of law are irksome. But the population within 
this circle is composed, in'the main, of law-abiding citizens; or those 


‘of them who are criminal probably only form the ordinary proportion 


to be found in all large communities. The present discussion deals 
merely with the intensely democratic element, manifested in that 
rough self-assertion which is the distinguishing charatteristic of the 
class under review. It is hardly necessary to observe that this dis- 
cussion is confined to a dass, and of course does not apply to all the 
millions who inhabit the indicated locality. 

The distribution of humanity into classes, and the acknowiedgmeit 
of rank founded upon something, and of gradations’ existing inde- 
pendently of moral qualities, are here taken for granted; despite the 
famous declaration of equality already quoted. Rights that are con- 
served by law with penal sanctions are not the rights assailed in’this 
statement ; because all such rights are as faithfully conserved under 
monarchical forms of government. No law in civilised countries: 


17 
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makes a distinction between criminals. Theft and murder involve 
the prescribed penalties in logical sequence, whether the offender be 
prince or peasant. There may be, and probably is a difference in the 
administration of the law ; but this only argues unfaithfulness on the 
part of the official. The law itself is accurate, indiscriminate, and 
inflexible. But the innate normal difference between preceptor and 
pupil, between employer and servant, between scholar and ignoramus, 
between the polished gentleman and the boor, must needs exist all 
over the world, and the patent fact is recognised and the consequent 
subordination acknowledged every day in the year. 

The deduction from these premises should be obvious enough. 
There is a class of men, rough, surly, self-asserting, and numerous, 
who are not preceptors, scholars, employers, or gentlemen, yet who 
are daily shouldering their way through the world and potentially 
ignoring or denying all rights that are involved in these titles. All 
distinctions founded upon the “accidents” of birth or wealth are 
excluded from the discussion, and the argument proceeds upon the 
known differences based upon the acquirements above enumerated. 
And keeping within these narrow limits, there is no apparent necessity 
to controvert the postulate of native equality, except that it is not 
true. There is of course some manifestation of this aggressive 
democratic spirit in all places where popular forms of government 
prevail; but the most decided development of it is found within 
the circumference indicated, unless the careful observation of many 
years and some considerable experience in many localities have both 
been invain. And, looking at the subject from a purely philosophical 
point of view, it may be worth while to investigate the causes of this 
evil pre-eminence. Supposing it to be true that New York and its 
suburbs contain the best examples of this disagreeable population — 
how does it happen? Nothing in the revelations of ethnological 
science will account for this local peculiarity ; because multitudes of 
examples may be found among Celtic, Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon 
citizens. At the same time it is undeniable that the best specimens 
of high refinement abound in these identical races; and as New 
York is notoriously cosmopolitan, there could be no force in an 
argument founded upon difference of race. The truth is, it is an 
educated peculiarity; and the scions of all nationalities seem to 
acquire the habit of insolent self-assertion with encouraging facility. 

The foundation of the evil must of course be sought in the form of 
government which enforces, or encourages, or defends, or admits the 
theory of Zerfect equality. It may be a just and true theory in the 
abstract, and if men were all virtuous, or even if the virtuous were in 
the majority, it would be just and good in its concrete manifestations. 
But the converse of the proposition is unfortunately true. By far the 
larger part of the population is vicious, and a large proportion of the 
vicious is also criminal. And while it may not be said that popular 
institutions encourage vice or crime directly, it will probably be 
admitted that they are less efficient in the repression of vices and 
crimes than more absolute forms of government. In some lands a 
birthright insures a class domination ; in others, intellectual attain- 
ments secure position and authority ; but in America neither of these 
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avails the possessor in the arena of politics. The athletes who 
triumph there do not usually trace their pedigree through many 
generations, nor are they usually denizens of the Republic of Letters. 

Whether this thing of politics may be termed an art or a science, 
or a profession involving both, it is undoubtedly a regular business ; 
and nowhere else in the country is this business so sedulously followed 
as in New York. There is a popular delusion which connects this 
business with the government of the country, but in reality it is 
pursued by its votaries for purely personal ends. It would be entirely 
safe to offer a large reward for the sight of a patriotic politician ; and 
in reality no sane man in the country is ever deceived for a moment 
by the loudest professions in that direction. It is understood to be a 
personal business ; and offices are understood to be created solely for 
the sake of the emoluments that belong to them. The business of 
legislation goes on incidentally, and has got to be a balancing of 
conflicting personal claims. The enactment of a law that makes no 
provision for some personal “axe-grinding” is wholly out of the 
question. Consequently the voter is the master of the office-seeker, 
and the corrupt official makes the corrupt suffragator. The relation 
subsisting betwixt the voter and his candidate must needs be that 
of “hail fellow well met.” Which seems the more probable: that the 
voter is elevated, or the candidate degraded? When the candidate 
merges into the incumbent, his status is improved in proportion to 
the amount of his legal salary and of his possible “ perquisites.” And 
until his time arrives, the voter may find a profitable vacancy in the 
lobby. 

Rananbetes that this discussion deals only with a specific class — 
and a class that is essentially bad —the foregoing assertions are not 
too immoderate. In speaking of politics, the etymological signifi- 
cance of the word is not intended, but merely a description of the 
trade, so-called ; and the politician referred to is only the member 
of this trade-combination, which is a sort of codperative associa- 
tion, with division or partition of spoils for its cardinal principle. 
Nor are these “spoils” the treasures wrested from an avowed 
enemy ; but rather the plunder obtained from the public at large by 
fraud or violence, or both. The recent developments in New York 
are simply the logical results of this trade when industriously pursued 
by competent men. 

One of the most contemptible of modern maxims is that which 
pronounces “honesty the best policy.” There is no such thing as 
policy about true honesty; it presents the same dauntless front to 
disaster and to success. But whether true or false, the maxim is of 
no authority among the members of the happy family above described. 
Within the limits of the law which can inflict penalties, all acts are 
regarded by them as right ; and there is no law as yet against insolent 
disregard of another’s comfort, or insolent assumption of equality 
with the cultivated, the wise, and the good. And in the last analysis 
it will be found that the active principle of aggressive ruffianism is in 
this pestiferous doctrine of equality carried to its legitimate culmination. 
Equality before the law, equality in the rights of citizenship, involve 
neither equality in intellectual attainments nor equality in social 
status. 
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In all the foregoing no assault is intended upon republican institu- 
tions. In evangelical communities it is possible that representative 
forms of government are the best, because the ethics of the Gospel 
secure the right of one’s neighbor, especially such of those rights 
as human legislation cannot conserve. But a republic would be a 
very hazardous experiment in the bottomless pit. 

It is now in order to give some examples of the class under exami- 
nation ; and here the appeal is to the personal experience of any 
reader who may be interested in the general topic, and who has given 
ordinary attention to the events of his daily life. 

Suppose you begin the day at or near the circumference of the 
circle. You must ride an hour or so by rail. If the train stops at 
your station, notice the conduct of your fellow-passengers as they 
rush frantically into the cars. A woman is getting out, a bundle in 
one arm and a baby in the other. Instead of allowing her to de- 
scend to the platform, those eager bipeds in trousers throng the door- 
way, crush the woman, bundle, and baby into a corner as they dart past 
her and dive into the seats. Each man takes a whole seat. If it is 
summer-time, each wants the window-seat on the shady side. Per- 
haps you have your wife with you, and if so, you cannot join in the 
rush, but must wait until the voters are seated. Then enter the car 
and try to find a comfortable place for Madame. Every seat is occu- 
pied ; and if you are bold enough to request a sovereign to vacate his 
place to sit by another sovereign and allow you and your.companion to 
ride together, he does not cut your throat because the law forbids 
bloodshed ; neither does he accede to your request. The lady can sit 
by him and inhale such odors as stale tobacco-smoke, cheap whiskey, 
mingled with any others that may be exhaled from his unwhole- 
some corpus. When you reach the ferry he is in the ladies’ cabin 
before you, and he and his congeners occupy all the seats. He 
is out in force, and the comfortable conviction dawns upon your mind 
that his votes will outnumber yours twenty to one, without any allow- 
ance for repetitions. It makes no possible difference what school of 
politics he affects, whether for or against you ; the flattering fact 
abides that this attractive gentleman nullifies you in the exercise of « 
the franchise. You find him everywhere, and recognise the “ Rough ” 
— that pet name, the diminutive of ruffian. If any one thinks this an 
overdrawn picture, let him travel for six consecutive days on any rail- 
way terminating in New York. 

Another specimen of the genus under consideration is the New 
York truck-driver. The solitary ambition of his life is to get the 
knees of his horse so near the tail of another truck as to make cross- 
ings impassable ; particularly at the ferries, where there are crowds 
of people, and many of them women, going to or from the boat. 
Here if he can delay a hundred passengers by getting into an inex- 
tricable maze of vehicles, and keep them on the wrong side of the 
crossing an hour or so, he can die happy. There is no conceivable 
necessity for such obstruction, and the only actuating motive is pure 
malignity. Should you essay the passage, get knocked down and 
crushed under his broad wheels, you furnish him with an agreeable 
sensation that will abide with him a solid week. Moreover, you will 
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get a gratuitous “notice” in the Herald, and he may go through the 
farce of a trial for manslaughter, or the greater farce of a suit for 
damages. 

The Rough citizen is always a smoker. One may sympathise with 
the sybarite who regales himself with pressed Cabafias ; but the fu- 
migators affected by the Rough are composed of different ingredients, 
apparently such as cabbage-leaves, sole-leather (second-hand), and 

.the like. He delights to pass through a car leaving both doors 
open if the temperature is low, and leaving a trail of fetid smoke that 
would sicken a well-bred rhinoceros. On favorable occasions he may 
even take a seat in the car appropriated to ladies, where he will re- 
main until he or his fumigator is ejected by the conductor. There is 
something fascinating about the mingled insolence and ignorance that 
make it possible for a human creature to misbehave so outrageously ; 
yet any daily voyager on the various railways converging in New 
York has seen precisely this kind of behavior more than once. It is 
sometimes argued that the citizen who cannot afford to smoke Ca- 
bajias should have license to smoke cheap cigars. You might as reas- 
onably say that the citizen who could not afford to buy habiliments 
should have liberty to parade Broadway without them. 

This ruffianism positively exists ; it is aggressive and it is increas- 
ing. Unopposed, it promises to brutalise the entire community. 
But perhaps there is a possible remedy. 

Notice first those remedies which seem more obvious and natural. 
For example, a return to the habits of the seventeenth century in the 
matter of dress would sooner or later cure the evil. In those old 
times every gentleman carried in his belt an argument against 
ruffianism that was always applicable and convincing. It is true that 
the power which is latent in three feet of cold steel was frequently 
abused, and that inferiors were wronged by the dominant class in 
many instances. But public opinion is better educated in this day ; 

‘and in Anglo-Saxon lands, cultivated men are in the main just and 
fair in their dealings. And it is notorious that more deadly weapons 
are generally worn by the vicious class to-day. While concealed 
arms belong to the ruffian by common consent, the openly worn rapier 
might be restored to his superior in social station and in virtue without 
necessary damage to the well-being of society. The children of wise 
and good men who will to-day pronounce this proposition absurd, 
may live to put this most obvious and natural remedy in force. It is 
the refinement of civilisation alone that has subverted the natural 
condition of humanity, in which each man’s hand guards his own 
head. Whether or not this refinement is due to the spread of 
Christianity and of the ethics of the Gospel, does not belong to the 
present argument. 

Another obvious remedy is that which reformers are perpetually 
urging upon society. Let the virtuous citizens devote themselves to 
this business of politics, and undertake the manipulation of all the 
details of elections, from the “ primary meetings ” to the inauguration 
of their executives ; because the laws already enacted would abate 
the nuisance if faithfully administered. There are, however, two 
obstacles in the way of this remedy. 
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The first is the fact that virtuous men are in the minority. It is 
not true that declared rogues are more numerous than law-abiding 
citizens; but they hold the balance of power, and their votes 
joined to the votes of that large class that seeks fersonal benefit 
through “class legislation,” are sufficient to overwhelm the patriotic 
few; so that a revolution whose initial step was the selection of 
pure officials, were not a very promising one in the present condition 
of American society. And supposing success possible in the initial 
steps, nothing less than a wholesale disfranchisement of the ignorant 
and vicious could possibly continue the better class dominant. In 
this age, anything like curtailment of the suffrage is contrary to the 
genius of American civilisation, so called. 

Another obstacle, quite as formidable perhaps, is the impossibility 
of persuading wise and good men to assume the part of legislators. 
The business has been demoralized. Let any cultivated reader ask 
himself what bribe would tempt him into the political arena. It is 
quite possible to conceive of a Howard who, devoting himself to a 
life of pure philanthropy, might still decline service in a small-pox 
hospital. As a mere matter of taste, one might object to duties 
which included attendance upon a garbage-cart ; albeit duty is always 
honorable. Nevertheless, this is the indicated remedy. The great 
mass of corrupt legislators which a wise Providence has allowed to 
curse this land, must be leavened by the introduction of purer 
elements ; otherwise there is but one other cure for ruffianism. 

A pure despotism would not be an unmixed evil. Compared with 
the liberty developed in this favored country, a liberty not easily dis- 
tinguished from license, the most absolute form of government does 
not seem appalling. Because, considered philosophically, nature 
appears to have provided a safeguard here in her wondrous law of 
compensation ; and the stories of Nero, of Gessler, of Ferdinand of 
Naples, and others, indicate a remedy for galling despotism. And 
even were there no escape possible from tyrannous authority, perhaps 
it is an open question whether or not this could be more intolerable 
than aggressive ruffianism. 

ALCIBIADES JONES. 
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66 H Brooke, Brooke, how could you?” I cried, lifting up my 
voice in despair. The spectacle presented to my eyes as 
I opened my sister’s door and entered her room, might well call 
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forth such ejaculations. She sat on the floor holding in her hands a 
pair of big shears, while all around on the carpet lay masses of bright 
curly brown hair. 

“Don’t get excited, Nora,” she said coolly, “it is a work of 
necessity. Sit down quietly, child, and I will explain.” Brooke 
generally called me her child, her little pet, etc., while I, glorying in 
the dignity of my nineteen years, would watch amusedly the womanly 
airs of my sister aged seventeen. Just now, however, I. felt too 
dismayed to smile at anything. I walked to the window to hide the 
tears that would fill my eyes in spite of all my efforts. 

“Nora, don’t be a goose,” cried Brooke, springing up, rushing 
towards me and giving me a tremendous hug; “just listen to reason, 
will you? This is no hasty step of mine; I have pondered over it 
for months while you thought I was entirely occupied with baking 
and brewing. To tell the truth, I am tired of being a girl ; I intend. 
being a boy.” 

“Good gracious, Brooke! you are going stark, staring mad!” 

“T never was saner in my life. Look at our every-day lives, Nora. 
You get up about daybreak to help me to cook breakfast and set the 
table ; you swallow a few mouthfuls, and then hurry off as fast as you 
can to teach those horrid children their abc’s. Itis.a good mile 
from here to Mt. Vernon Place. You walk two miles a day; you 
wear yourself out bodily and mentally. And for what? For eighty 
dollars a year—just enough to keep body and soul together. What’s 
the use of having a soul living this way ?— we might as well be dogs 
or cats.” Brooke paused for want of breath. Her big black eyes 
flashed excitedly. One long brown tress hung down unshorn. Her 
odd appearance joined to her queer way of expressing herself forced 
from me a kind of hysterical giggle. Brooke looked disdainful as she 
continued, “It is even worse for me; I have to wait on mother. *To 
be sure, I don’t mind that ; but I do mind cooking and scrubbing and 
baking ; and I won’t do it!” 

“T have tried my best to think of some way of helping you, Brooke, 
but I can’t ; we are so poor,” I said sorrowfully. 

“Here is my way of getting out of it. My hair is a yard and a 
quarter long. It is fine, and a pretty color,” continued Brooke, 
eyeing it critically ; “any hairdresser will give me fifty dollars for it.” 

“ But fifty dollars won’t change you into a boy, Brooke.” 

“Tt will make me look like a man if I buy a man’s suit of clothes 
with it,” she replied triumphantly. 

“Brooke, you mustn’t think of such a thing; it isn’t womanly. 
You will regret it all the rest of your days.” 

“Pshaw, Nora! I had rather spend my old age in lamentations 
than rust out all my youth for the sake of a tranquil dotage. Here, 
listen to my plan. Remcott’s Publishing Company need a clerk to 
run errands, pack books, and do all that kind of thing. I shall ask 
them to give me the situation —” 

“ And be refused,” interrupted I; “ you have no references.” 

“* My face is my fortune, Sir, she said,’” sang Brooke saucily ; 
“they will be sure to accept me, I am so honest-looking. I know of 
a nice little girl to wait on mother while we are away. My days shall 
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be devoted to business and my nights to art; I shall make a noise in 
the world yet, little one, and you shall ride in your coach and six,” 
concluded she grandiloquently. 

“Oh Brooke, Brooke, you shall not!” I said despairingly, knowing 
the while how vain was my effort to oppose her. Ever since I could 
remember I had been Brooke’s faithful adherent and servitor, relying 
on her strength of will and resolution as if she were in reality my 
younger brother. 

When Brooke was born my father lived on our plantation on the 
James river in Virginia. Before her birth he had determined that 
his second child must be a boy. When he heard that she was “ only’ 
a girl,” he still carried out his determination as far as circumstances 
would allow. He gave her a boy’s name, and as she grew older 
taught her to mount the wildest colt bare-backed, to swim, to fish, to 
acquire a fair knowledge of Latin, Greek and Mathematics, while I 
was allowed my governess to fashion me into a polished young lady. 
Mother, a meek gentle invalid, never offered the slightest opposition 
to this whim of his. Our education progressed in this fashion until 
the war. My father went into the army, and was killed just before 
Lee’s surrender. Well for him was it that he died before his brave 
heart could be broken by the ruin of his country, but alas for us! 
Our place was sold for a mere song and we moved to Baltimore. We 
bought a tiny house on Garden Street, and commenced what Brooke 
called our “lifeless life.” I had letters of recommendation to several 
families in the city, and easily procured the situation of daily governess 
in one of them, thereby helping to support mother, while Brooke stayed 
at home and acted as maid-of-all-work. This kind of life was hard 
enough for me to bear, but to Brooke it was terrible. I have often 
been told that I was pretty, sweet, amiable, etc., and I really believe 
these mild, lady-like terms do apply to me; but Brooke bore in her 
rich youth the promise of a glorious womanhood. No one would 
dream of calling er pretty or amiable, yet how all prettiness faded 
into insignificance beside her noble, beautiful face, that was on rare 
occasions tender and pathetic, sometimes glowing with enthusiasm, 
often very proud and haughty, yet always so irresistibly attractive. 
Brooke was crammed with idealism and romance, and what was 
infinitely worse, she possessed the strength of will and intensity of 
purpose to carry out her dreams in spite of everyday obstacles. As 
an artist she possessed talents of no mean order, and the great 
desire of her life was to give the world glimpses of divinest beauty in 
exquisite pictures ; yet to become an art-student requires money, and 
we could afford only the barest necessaries of life—by we I mean 
Brooke and myself, for some luxuries were absolutely essential to 
mother. Our mother was very sweet, fair and lovely, but she 
possessed that most unenviable of all possessions, nerves. Father 
had always taken care that this nervous sensibility of hers should be 
acted on only by impressions that could soothe and charm. A rougher 
treatment might have been more wholesome, for this enervating 
atmosphere was a bad preparation for the storm that broke over us. 
Not buoyant enough to rise superior to misfortune, father’s death 
caused her to sink into hopeless invalidism. Brooke managed to 
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move her to Baltimore; but once established in our house, it was 
beyond my sister’s power to induce her ever to quit her bed. With a 
novel, a bouquet of flowers, some cologne, and perfect quiet, she 
seemed as happy as we could expect her to be zow. Thus Brooke 
and I were left pretty much to our own devices. 

Brooke imagined that her present scheme opened a short road to 
wealth ; and I, though instinctively opposed to it, was too ignorant of 
the world to know how extremely wild it was, or I might have 
resorted to strong measures in order to defeat it. Instead, however, 
after a struggle that lasted until I was too sleepy to argue any more, 
Brooke wrung from me a reluctant consent. ‘This was all that she 
desired ; she then allowed me to go to bed, it being twelve o’clock. 

The next morning as soon as mother unclosed her eyes, she found 
Brooke by her bedside, the bright young face all aglow with expecta- 
tion. 

“What is the matter, dear?” asked mother, always expecting 
something exciting from this strange child of hers. A very singular 
child indeed she must have seemed, for father had so impressed it 
on my mother that Brooke ought to be a boy, I don’t think she ever 
fully realised the fact that the said Brooke was not one of the “lords 
of creation.” 

“ Mother,” said she, plunging at once iz medias res, “ mother, I think 
I see a way before me of making my own living, but it will keep me 
away from you all-day. Wouldn’t a little girl do just as well to wait 
on you while I am trying to make some money?” 

“ Brooke, you are so impetuous, you jar every nerve in my body. 
Leave me now, dear, and I will think about it.” 

“But there isn’t time to think; it must be decided immediately. 
The little girl is very quiet and helpful; she’ll not make a noise 
and break things as I do.” 

“Well, well, do as you please,” said mother submissively. “Give 
me my cologne, dear. You need not throw open the blinds yet.” 

“Yes, mother,” and Brooke departed, glad to get away without 
having attention called to the loss of her hair. Having done her 
duty in obtaining everybody’s consent, she went to work in her quick, 
impetuous fashion to carry out the details of her plan. 

When I returned from school that day the door was opened for me 
by a singularly handsome youth, whose bright eyes were looking 
mischievously into mine. I drew back, saying in a dignified though 
surprised kind of way, “I fear I have mistaken the house.” A shout 
of laughter was the response. 

“Why, Nora! did I deceive you? That is too good.” 

“Brooke!” I exclaimed. , 

“Yes, Brooke. Come in, darling, I want to tell you everything. 
Mr. Remcott has taken me. My hair brought fifty dollars. Isn’t my 
moustache pretty? I’m afraid I will have to give it up though ; the 
weather is so warm, the glue it is stuck on with wé// melt.” Thus 
Brooke rattled on while we mounted the stairs and entered my room. 
Then I, having disposed of my bonnet and cloak, commenced to 
inquire into details. 

“First, Brooke, tell me how you managed to do everything so 
quickly,” I asked. 
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“To tell the truth, Nora, I have been teaching Jane Brown how to 
make mother’s toast and chicken-broth for the last two weeks. Her 
mother promised me she might come to us when we wanted her. 
After you left this morning I went and engaged her to come to- 
morrow.” 

“ But suppose Mr. Remcott didn’t want you?” 

“Then somebody else would. He isn’t the only man in the world 
who needs a clerk ; is he, goosie?” replied Brooke, patting my cheek 
with an air of superiority. 

“Commence at the beginning and tell me everything,” I said 
impatiently. 

“That is just what I intended to do, only you interrupted me. 
Well, I engaged Jane Brown. Then I took my hair to the hairdresser’s, 
and they gave me fifty dollars for it without grumbling the least bit ; 
and—let me see—oh I went to a second-hand clothing-store and 
bought this suit of clothes. Of course I couldn’t try it on — that’s 
why it doesn’t fit better. It hangs a little baggy, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Tt looks well enough. If you don’t hurry you'll never get to Mr. 
Remcott.” 

“T brought my clothes home,” continued Brooke composedly, “and 
put them on. It is so well that dear father let me wear boy’s clothes 
sometimes, or I mightn’t have known how to manage these. I am 
too tall for a woman, but I did very well as a man, only my face was 
too smooth, so on my way to Remcott’s I bought a moustache and 
glued it on —” 

“ But, Brooke, I don’t see how on earth you managed to do all this 
in one morning.” 

“T have been making preparations for weeks, Nora. I cut advertise- 
ments of second-hand clothing-stores out of the paper and put them 
by. To be sure they mightn’t have done me any good ; I should have 
given up my scheme if you had objected seriously.” 

“Go on with your story, Brooke,” I said dryly. 

“Well, when I got to the publishing house I asked if Mr. Remcott 
was in: I wished to see him on business. The clerk said he was 
in, and showed me into his private room. By that time I was so 
frightened I was trembling from head to foot. Fortunately the room 
was unoccupied, and I had a few minutes given me to muster up my 
courage. ‘Then the door opened, and instead of the old white-headed 
gentleman whom I expected to see, a young man walked in. I was 
mute from amazement. ‘You wish to see me, Sir?’ he asked, 
looking straight into my eyes. ‘I wished to see o/d Mr. Remcott,’ 
I stammered. ‘I am the only Mr. Remcott here,’ he replied, looking 
puzzled. Then I floundered on, and told him that I imagined Mr. 
Remcott to be an old gentleman ; that I had come to him for employ- 
ment, being in want of a situation, and hearing that he needed a 
clerk —” 

“Was he handsome, Brooke?” I interrupted, intensely interested. 

““What avery woman you are, Nora! Looks the first thing! I 
didn’t notice whether he was handsome or not ; he had such piercing 
eyes that I didn’t dare encounter them. I did notice that his voice 
was very sweet, and that he was rather stern-looking. He asked me 
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if I had any references? I told him no, that I was a stranger here, 
but I hoped he would take me, I wanted so to make money. ‘I 
shouldn’t imagine from your face that you were so mercenary,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘It isn’t that,’ I replied; ‘I want to make money 
that I may go to Italy and study the old masters. ‘You are an 
artist, then?’ he asked, looking interested in me, I thought. I told 
him I hoped to become one, and I gave him a wee bit of my history : 
how father was killed in the war, how my sister had to become a 
governess, and a few other how’s and wherefore’s. The end of it all 
was that he took me,” concluded Brooke hastily. “Please, Ngra, 
give me the key of the pantry, I am awfully hungry. By the way, we 
will have to change the dinner-hour; I’ll not be able to get home 
until nearly six.” 

“When do you go?” 

“Bright and early Monday morning.” 

“Oh, Brooke, I wish you had told mother! ” 

“Now, Nora, that is pure nonsense; you must forget how the 
excitement of selling our house and coming here nearly killed her. 
You know the doctor said perfect rest of mind and body was absolutely 
necessary.” 

“But Jane will wonder what young man is here, and will speak of 
it to mother.” 

“T have thought of that. I must tell mother we have taken a 
young man as a lodger to help to make both ends meet. Jane has 
nothing to do with us, or our rooms ; she won’t find out.” 

“Oh, Brooke, Brooke!” I groaned. 

“Nora, I hate this deception as much as you ; but indeed I couldn’t 
stand the old life; it was killing me.” Poor Brooke seemed so 
exceedingly unhappy that my groans and reproofs changed to words 
of consolation and encouragement. 

Early on Monday morning Brooke sallied forth to commence her 
new life. The indescribable fascination of her beautiful face must 
have exercised its influence over her young employer as it did over 
every one who saw her. He was actually waiting to see her, which I 
know must be a very unusual thing for a business man ‘todo. “I 
was shown into his room at once,” she said to me afterwards, “ Mr. 
Remcott was sitting, doing nothing ; he rose as I entered, offered me 
a chair, and asked me so many questions that I was fairly bewildered. 
Finally he cailed in a clerk and told him to show me what I had todo. 
I was glad enough to get away, I can tell you. Away from Mr. 
Remcott I got on splendidly. I shall like my life ever so much; I 
intend working like a steam-engine. I have something worth living 
for now, little sister. The only thing I have to worry me is Mr. 
Remcott’s scrutinising gaze.” 

“Perhaps you were right after all, Brooke, to try your plan, but I 
can’t help having misgivings about the future.” 

“You always do have forebodings, Nora. If they come true once 
in a hundred times you say, ‘I told you so ;’ but you forget the ninety- 
nine times that they do not come to pass.” 

For two weeks things went on very smoothly and Brooke was 
triumphant. But her triumph was destined to be short-lived. One 
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rainy Saturday morning I was sitting in mother’s room darning 
stockings when the postman’s ring was heard at the door. Presently 
Jane came in and handed me a letter. It was directed to mother, but 
as I attended to her correspondence I broke it open at once. Judge 
of my consternation when the following met my eye :— 


“ DEAR CousIN ALICE: a" 


“T verily believe that two years have passed by without our having 
heard one word from you to tell us whether you are dead or alive. 
Frpm outside sources we have, however, discovered that you are well 
pleased with your Baltimore home. Nevertheless, such silence for so 
tremendous a time is really dreadful. I have determined to put an 
end to it, and therefore have éavented some business which compels 
me to visit Baltimore, where I hope to become acquainted with my 
two unknown cousins, Brooke and Nora. I remember perfectly the 
dear Cousin Alice who used to load me with sugar-plums when I was 
a wee, sma’ brat. My wilful sister Nannie says she has no idea of 
neglecting this excellent opportunity for seeing you all. Will our visit 
be perfectly convenient? If not, please tells us so candidly,” etc. 


The writer of this precious epistle was mother’s first cousin, Alan 
Willoughby. His father had moved to Georgia when Alan was about 
eight years old, and had there made an immense fortune. Alan and 
Nannie were the only children. A desultory sort of correspondence 
had been kept up between the two families, but the younger members 
had never met. I did not think it at all strange that Alan should 
invite himself and his sister to our house, for they had no idea of our 
poverty; and to them, with their hospitable creed, it would have 
seemed an insult to us to think of going to a hotel while we were 
keeping house in the city. 

Poor mother groaned when I read her the letter, yet we both of us 
felt the necessity of writing at once to tell them to come. I could 
not, however, write the letter until I had seen Brooke ; she must de- 
cide what to do and how to do it. The morning seemed to me inter- 
minable as I sat pondering and pondering, hoping to find a way out 
of the difficulty. I had discovered none when six o’clock came, and 
with it Brooke. When I heard her footstep on the stairs I sprang up 
from my chair and rushed to the doorway, where I stood confronting 
her with the letter. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, looking exceedingly amazed. 

“ Read that and you will see,” I replied, handing her the letter. 

Brooke read it and stood silent for a while. “Have you answered 
it?” she finally asked. 

“ Of course not, Brooke. What on earth are we to do?” 

“Tell them to come, of course,” she answered coolly. “Come, 
Nora, don’t look so disconsolate.” 

“But you! What can I do with you?” 

“Oh, I shall go away to visit Cousin Sophy in Richmond, and Mr. 
Willie Page, our young lodger, must take my place. Alan can 
have my room; Nannie can take yours. Put a bed, a washstand, 
and a looking-glass in that closet of a passage-chamber, and you 
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sleep there. Mr. Willie Page can stow himself away in the attic 
pro tem. Here are ten dollars left from my hair; put that to the 
twenty you have saved, and you can hire another servant and make a 
generally decent and respectable appearance. How lucky that they 
are coming at Easter ; just the time that you can be at home all day to 
entertain them! Write your letter now, and I will put it in the box 
before I change my clothes.” 

Brooke’s cheerful, energetic way of looking at the matter so in- 
spirited me that I sat down to write a most cordial invitation to my 
cousins to come on and stay with us as long as possible. The letter 
being despatched, Brooke betook herself to dinner with an appetite 
whose keenness no excitement nor trouble could blunt. 


II. 


“ Nora, you are just exactly the dear, sweet girl I fancied you would 
be. You can’t imagine how I have longed to see you ; but I am so 
sorry Cousin Alice is such an invalid. Alan is sadly afraid that we 
are in the way. Tell me honestly, wouldn’t it be better for us to go 
to a hotel?” Thus spoke my Cousin Nannie, é#fer oscula, on the 
morning of her arrival. 

“No indeed, Nannie, you must not think of such a thing. If you 
only make yourself comfortable in our tiny establishment, we will be 
so delighted to have you,” I answered, so sincerely, so heartily, that 
one could hardly believe that I was the same girl who received 
with such consternation the letter announcing my cousins’ promised 
arrival. It was Nannie herself who wrought the transformation in 
me. Before her arrival I had looked forward with dread to the task 
of entertaining a rich, fashionable young lady, an utter stranger. But 
Nannie’s winning, child-like manner fascinated me at once and com- 
pletely. She was extremely pretty, tall and slender, with large blue 
eyes, auburn hair, and the prettiest pink-and-white complexion I ever 
beheld. In one short half-hour after her arrival we were talking to- 
gether like old friends ; but of her brother I entertained as yet a 
wholesome awe. There was only a faint family resemblance between 
the two. He was immensely tall, with a superb figure, I thought. 
As I stole furtive glances towards his dark face with its strongly 
marked features, I found that his black eyes had the same frank, 
honest look that I liked so in hers, and he had her merry smile that 
disclosed, gleaming through his dark-red moustache, the beautifully 
white, even teeth. Still his great height subdued me. Moreover, I 
being unaccustomed to entertaining young gentlemen, felt weighed 
down with the burthen of the honor. I was intensely relieved when 
the luggage arrived and Alan went out to superintend it. That being 
safely stowed away, I carried them to see mother. Then Alan de- 
clared he must go down town to see to his business, and I was left to 
entertait Nannie until dinner. We spent the time in talking. She 
gave me a glowing description of her beautiful home, her dear father 
and mother, and then went on to speak of the merits of that very 
best brother there was in the world, her darling Alan. 
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“T have everything that heart can desire to make me happy except 
a sister, and I have been hoping for the last five years that Alan 
would marry and give me one. I have invited all the nicest and the 
prettiest and the sweetest girls I could find for hundreds of miles 
around to stay with me, just to make him fall in love, and he won’t do 
it. He is such a queer, obstinate old darling! Just think, he is 
nearly thirty, and he has never been seriously in love in his life! 
Why, I have been engaged three times already, and I am not eighteen. 
Are you engaged, Nora?” 

“No indeed, I’m not. Brooke and I never see a gentleman from 
one month’s end to another ; that is —I mean—I forgot to tell you 
we have a young man who boards with us.” 

“You have! What’s his name? Is he handsome?” 

“His name is—is Page,” I stammered. “You'll see him at 
dinner.” Nannie looked as if she would like to ask some more ques- 
tions concerning this young gentleman, but my confusion and hesita- 
tion caused her to change the subject. I was sorry that her curiosity 
was aroused, for I feared she might confuse Brooke by too close ob- 
servation. I hoped most sincerely that my sister would feel a nervous 
dread of encountering these cousins, and would dine at “ Butcher’s ” 
to-day at least ; but no, putting off disagreeable encounters wasn’t her 
way. Ata quarter to six she entered the parlor where Alan, Nannie, 
and I were sitting. No embarrassment was visible in her manner, 
though a burning flush mounted to her brow when I hesitatingly and 
confusedly introduced her as Mr. Page. Then there ensued an awk- 
ward silence, which I broke by asking them to excuse me for a few 
moments, and I went out and hurried up dinner, thinking sat the 
best thing to do under the circumstances. One can always find some- 
thing to talk about at the table ; moreover, pauses are not awkward 
when our mouths are filled with good things in the shape of fish, fowl, 
or flesh. 

My diversion was an effectual one. On the dining-room wall hung 
several sketches of Brooke’s that she had given me. Alan admired 
these exceedingly. His encomiums pleased Brooke, because, as she 
told me afterwards, “he didn’t praise them just because he hadn’t 
anything else to say; he showed that he really knew what he was 
talking about, and he meant what he said.” The sketches led to a 
discussion on art in general, whereupon my sister waxed eloquent. I 
saw Nannie’s pretty blue eyes watching admiringly Brooke’s beautiful, 
radiant face. Alan talked well. Nannie and I chimed in occasionally. 
Altogether the much-dreaded meeting passed off admirably. 

That night, some time after we had dispersed to our several apart- 
ments, a tall, white-robed figure glided intomy room. It was Brooke, 
who had chosen this occasion for a confidential interview. 

“ Nora, didn’t I act admirably?” she said complacently. “I wish 
you would give me lozenges or something for my throat ; it is just as 
hoarse as can be from having to speak gruffly, like a man.” 

“You ought never to have gotten yourself into this scrape,” I 
replied, in an elder-sister tone. 

“ Now, Nora, don’t, I beseech you! Is it my fault that I ama sort 
of hobbledehoy, ’twixt a girl and a boy, instead of being aman? Oh 
if I were, wouldn’t I marry Nannie to-morrow! She is so lovely.” 
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“Perhaps she mightn’t marry you,” I answered dryly. 

“T shouldn’t be afraid of that. You could take Alan, I’d marry 
Nannie, and we would all go to Georgia to live. But there’s no use 
counting chickens that couldn’t possibly be hatched under any 
circumstances —” 

“Good gracious, Brooke! there is somebody knocking at the door!” 
I interrupted, in an alarmed whisper. 

“ Don’t open it until I hide under the bed,” she said, at the same 
time vanishing from my sight like a vision. 

I opened the door and found Nannie outside. 

“May I come in, Nora?” she asked ; “ I’m not the least bit sleepy, 
and I do so long to have a talk with you.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, not as cordially as I might had Brooke been 
in her own bed instead of under mine. 

Nannie came in, seated herself in a low chair, and commenced at 
once upon the topic I least cared to discuss. “ Nora, isn’t his face 
beautiful?” she said enthusiastically ; “not handsome, but just the 
most beautiful face I ever beheld! Those dark eyes of his are 
glorious.” 

“ Whose?” I asked, rather coldly. 

“Why, Mr. Page’s of course,” she replied, looking astonished. 
“ Don’t you think him handsome?” 

“ Perhaps —rather — but too conceited-looking.” Just then I heard 
a movement under the bed. 

“Have you mice here?” asked Nannie innocently ; “I am awfully 
afraid of robbers and mice. I look under my bed every night to see 
if there isn’t a man under it. Alan says I am a goose for my pains, 
because if there was a man it would be a great deal better for him to 
take my things and go than to frighten me to death when I saw him. 
By the way, Nora, how do you like Alan? He likes you ever so 
much. I do hope you will like him ; it would be splendid to have 
you for a sister.” 

“What a big castle you are building, minus the foundation, 
Nannie!” I replied, laughing and blushing. 

“ Yes, I am afraid the foundation zs wanting. There is that hand- 
some Mr. Page in the way, and there may be dozens of others for all 
that I know.” 

“Poor girls like myself, Nannie, don’t have dozens of fellows 
flocking around them. I don’t know one young gentleman in 
Baltimore —”’ 

“Except Mr. Page,” corrected Nannie. 

“Yes, except Mr. Page.” 

“Talking of young gentlemen reminds me to ask you if you ever 
heard of a Mr. Remcott? He was Alan’s most intimate college 
friend. He lives somewhere here in Baltimore, and Alan said he 
intended to hunt him up. Good heavens! Nora, there zs somebody 
under that bed! ‘That noise frightened you too; you look as white 
as a ghost.” 

“ Nonsense, Nannie,” I replied steadily. ‘You are nervous and 
fanciful ; I must send you off to bed. I feel right tired myself, and 
I think a long night’s rest will do us both good. To-morrow is to be 
devoted to shopping, you know.” 
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“Very well, give me my kiss and I’m off. If you don’t mind 
robbers in your room you are welcome to them, I’m sure.” Whereupon 
Nannie kissed me and disappeared. 

I took care to lock my door before I allowed my other guest to 
emerge from her hiding-place. Brooke’s face as she crept out from 
under the bed presented a queer mixture of saucy triumph and of 
dismal forebodings. 

“You see, Nora,” she said, “others can admire me if my own 
sister don’t.” 

“Hush, Brooke, and go off to bed, or you'll be getting me into more 
scrapes ; you tiresome, silly child!” 

“ But, Nora, isn’t it too bad that Alan should know Mr. Remcott? 
I wouldn’t meet Aim in private life for anything in the world.” 

“T don’t see why you should mind 47m more than Alan.” 

“If you knew him you’d see. You know, Nora, I’m not naturally 
timid ; but when Mr. Remcott looks at me with those gray eyes of his 
my face gets as red as—as red flannel; and when he asks me a 
question I squeak out a meek little Yes or No like a big idiot. Dear 
me, Nora, the clock is twelve! Good-night, my little pet, late hours 
don’t suit us busy people.” 

“That is what I have been trying to impress upon you for the last 
ten minutes.” 

“Hush, child, don’t scold,” and Brooke kissed me and vanished. 


“Nora, did you ever hear of a Mr. Remcott?” asked Alan the 
next morning, as we sat around the breakfast-table idly talking before 
we commenced our day’s work. 

“The very question I asked last night when robbers interrupted 
us,” laughed Nannie. 

“T have heard of Mr. Remcott. Mr. Page knows him,” said I to 
Alan. 

“He is my employer,” interjected Brooke abruptly, not lifting her 
eyes from her plate. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Alan, much surprised. ‘“ Then I will walk 
down to his place of business with you, if you have no objection. I 
suppose there is no doubt about his being the same Guy Remcott that 
I know. He has no brothers, and I have heard him say that his 
family were the only Remcotts in Baltimore.” 

“Tt is the same,” replied Brooke, briefly. 

“ Alan has raved over him ever since he came home from college. 
I am dying to see him. Alan, do get him to come here. Mr. Page, 
do you think him so perfectly splendid?” 

“T scarcely know him well enough to form an opinion,’ 
Brooke, not very candidly, to say the least of it. 

** Silly Nannie,” said her brother, “you have worked yourself up to 
such a pitch of expectation that you would be disappointed in 
Remcott if he were Apollo himself. How often must I te!l you that 
he isn’t particularly handsome, nor brilliantly agreeable, nor any of 
that sort of thing. He is honest and truthful to a fault, with plenty 
of obstinacy, yet so gentle withal that he forces you into doing what 
he wishes whether you want to or not.” 
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“‘T should like to see him make me do what I don’t want to,” said 
Nannie, with a toss of her pretty head. 

“Wait until he fixes those steel-gray eyes of hison you. They have 
more power than ever now, I fancy, for directly after leaving college 
he travelled over Europe, Asia, and Africa. He is now doubtless 
learned in all the wisdom of the —” 

“Now, Alan, don’t commence to rave again,” interrupted Nannie, 
saucily ; “see how patiently Mr. Page is waiting. Go at once and 
behold your phoenix.” 

“T am ready when Mr. Page is,” said Alan, rising. “Is there 
anything I can do for you girls down town?” 

“Nothing, except to keep yourself out of the way while we are 
shopping. Men are such bores on such occasions, aren’t they, Nora?” 

“ Bores or not, they don’t wish to intrude on ‘sich-like occasions,’ 
I can tell you,” said Alan, following my sister, who had gone for her 
hat. 

The bare mention of Mr. Remcott’s name seemed sufficient to 
subdue this bright animated sister of mine into silence and humility ; 
in consequence thereof I felt no slight curiosity to see this wonderful 
being who exercised such a tremendous influence over her. I was 
not, however, destined to behold him yet awhile, and Brooke was 
triumphant. She and Alan on reaching the publishing-house dis- 
covered that Mr. Remcott had been called away suddenly to New 
York, where he would probably remain two weeks. “The very 
luckiest thing that could happen! I think I may safely congratulate 
myself that all danger of meeting him at home is over,” exclaimed 
Brooke, executing a triumphant war-dance around my narrow room ; 
while I, terror-stricken, watched the pitchers and toilet-bottles reeling 
to and fro as if in drunken exultation over her victory. A victory 
celebrated all too soon, for the end was defeat and humiliation. 

Two weeks after Brooke’s war-dance, the following note was 
handed to Nannie: 


b 


“DEAR NAN: 


‘My pheenix has returned, and I have promised to dine with him. 
to-day. After dinner he will come home with me, so please to dress, 
in your Sunday’s best. And oblige your affectionate 

“Bro. ALAN.” 


“Poor Brooke,” I murmured when I read this note; “I hope for 
her sake that this first visit will be his last.” 

“What are you saying to yourself, Nora?” asked Nannie. “ Aren’t 
you glad he’s coming?. You look as if you don’t care to see him. 
What must I wear, Nora? Please tell me which of all my dresses 
you like the best.” 

“JT think the black silk walking-dress the most becoming,’ I 
answered absently. ‘“ Nannie, may I keep this note?” 

“Certainly you may. Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, 
while I carry this bouquet to Cousin Alice.” 

I did not care to keep the note to mark, read, and inwardly digest ; 
I wished it to show to Brooke. It annoyed me that Nannie should 
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think I cared to ponder over a few simple words written by her 
brother, yet I did not correct the wrong impression, while I quietly 
put the note in my pocket, and then went down to the parlor to listen 
for the sound of Brooke’s night-key undoing the front door. As soon 
as my sister entered the hall I handed it to her. Her face fell as 
she read it. “By heavens!” she exclaimed, “this is too bad! I 
don’t mind his coming once—I can easily stay upstairs this one 
evening — but he will visit here constantly, just as certain as fate ; 
and oh, Nora, he will surely find out all about me!” 

“Mr. Page,” called out Nannie from the parlor, “I say, Mr. Page, 
please come here!” 

Brooke seemed disconcerted. “Do you think Nannie heard?” 
she whispered. 

“It serves you right if she did,” I replied severely; “I told you 
from the very first how it would be.” 

“ Nora, if you ever say ‘I told you so’ to me again, I will never 
forgive you to my dying day.” And Brooke turned away indignantly, 
and walked into the parlor. 


III. 


“Mr. Pace, I am so sorry you could not come down into the parlor 
last night, we had such a pleasant time. Mr. Remcott is just as 
nice as he can be. Don’t you think so, Nora?” So spoke Nannie 
the morning after that young gentleman’s visit. 

“T was a wee bit disappointed in him, I must confess. I don’t 
see anything the least extraordinary about him. He seemed to me 
just a pleasant, gentlemanly young man, rather handsome than other- 
wise. I didn’t find his eyes at all wonderful.” 

“If you wished to hide anything from him you’d change your 
opinion about them,” interjected Brooke abruptly. 

“ Eyes or no eyes, I hope you will like him for my sake, Nora,” and 
Alan looked at me very tenderly. 

This was by no means the first tender glance that Alan had be- 
stowed upon me, neither were these the first words he had spoken to 
show how much he thought of my likes and dislikes. With Nannie 
and Brooke by — the one to rejoice, the other to grumble over it — I 
could not be blind to the fact that Alan cared for me a very great 
deal. It seemed very wonderful that I, such a commonplace, hum- 
drum, every-day girl, should be loved by such a grand, noble-hearted 
fellow as Alan. Very wonderful and very delightful was it ; the only 
alloy to my pleasure being Alan’s most absurd jealousy of Brooke. 
Skilfully as she played her part, it was utterly impossible that we two 
sisters should not occasionally betray a better understanding between 
ourselves than was consistent with our réle of mere acquaintances. 
She would forget sometimes to be respectful to me, or I would speak 
to her rather affectionately, and we would find Alan’s dark eyes fixed 
on me with a gaze of wonder and reproach. Brooke and I would 
blush guiltily, and would lapse into a formality almost as odd as our 
former intimacy. On the particular morning that I was speaking of, 
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Brooke, seeing Alan’s tender glance, looked at me and smiled the 
most provoking, mischievous smile that was ever invented to arouse 
a fellow-creature’s wrath. 

“What are you laughing at, Mr. Page?” I asked crossly. 

“ Don’t you wish you knew?” she answered mockingly. 

“T think, Mr. Page, you might find a more respectful way of 
answering my cousin,” said Alan severely. 

This reproof struck Brooke as so absurd that she could only mur- 
mur in the midst of a fit of convulsive laughter, “I beg your pardon, 
Miss Nora.” 

Alan finished his coffee in silence and then left the table. In a 
little while I followed him into the parlor, determined to do my best 
in the way of apologising for Brooke’s impertinence. I went to the 
window where he stood biting his lip and moodily gazing into the 
street. “Alan,” I said gently, “I thought you had too much sense 
to mind the senseless laughter of that foolish boy.” 

“ He is no boy,” replied my cousin bitterly. ‘He is a handsome 
young man with plenty of intellect when he chooses to show it. His 
striking beauty might well attract you.” 

“ But it does not attract me at all in the way you fancy. 

“Nora, be honest with me. Isn’t there some kind of tenis 
ing between you two?” 

“‘ We are not and never could be lovers, if that is what you mean. 
I am fond of him, I acknowledge.” 

“No need to tell me that,” interrupted Alan vehemently ; “it has 
caused me too many miserable moments. You must have seen how 
much I care for you, Nora. You are the orly woman in the world I 
have loved or ever could love. I sometimes fancy you might care for 
me a little in return, but that wretched Page wr 

“ Can never come between us, I assure you.” Then rather startled 
by the boldness of my confession, I tried to move away, but Alan had 
both my hands in his. 

“ Then, my own darling, you do care for me!” 

“ Oh, Alan, I am not worthy—you—so good, so clever,” I mur- 
mured incoherently. 

“I! Why, my darling, you are—” 

“ Hush, Alan! I hear footsteps,” and I broke away, hurried across 
the hall, and rushed up-stairs with a degree of precipitation that 
must have surprised Brooke and Nannie, who were leisurely walking 
towards the parlor. 

This was the beginning of Alan’s and my engagement — an en- 
gagement that was to be kept secret, even from Nannie, until Alan’s 
father and mother had been appealed to and their approval bestowed. 
My mother was informed of it and was greatly pleased thereat. Of 
course my aéer ego, Brooke, must know about it at once, yet it seemed 
an utter impossibility to find a few moments for a private talk with 
her without arousing Alan’s suspicions. It was not until Sunday 
that an opportunity presented itself. On that day Alan, Nannie, and 
I had an engagement to go to St. Luke’s to afternoon service ; but 
when the afternoon came, I could say with truth that I did not feel 
well enough to walk so far. Alan and Nannie insisted on staying at 
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home with me ; but it was Nannie’s last Sunday in Baltimore, she 
had not yet been to St. Luke’s, therefore I insisted on Alan’s taking 
her. They finally yielded a reluctant consent and departed. Scarcely 
was the front door closed behind them when Brooke came rushing 
down into the parlor. 

“Oh, Nora,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad they are gone! I 
thought they would never go, and I have so longed to have a quiet 
talk with you.” 

“You haven’t wished it more heartily thanI, Brooke. I have avoided 
you because Alan gets so provoked.” 

“What right has he to get angry, I should like to know, unless — 
oh, Nora! you are not engaged to him?” 

“Almost. I mean we are, if his father and mother approve.” 

“Nora, what have you done! You can’t marry him and leave 
me.” 

“You and mother are to live with us, Alan says.” 

“What! give up my business and be dependent on him? No, 
never!” she cried passionately; then adding in a changed tone: 
“ Nora, I hear some one in the hall ; who can it be?” She rose and 
walked to the door, where she stood pale and motionless, her dark 
eyes dilated to their fullest extent. 

“Mr. Page, can that be you?” exclaimed a voice whose low soft 
accents I recognised at once. 

“Yes, it is I, Mr. Remcott,” she answered confusedly. ‘“ Will you 
walk in? Here is Nora— Miss Nora, I mean; the others have gone 
to St. Luke’s.” 

“Then I am too late,” said Mr. Remcott, coming in and shaking 
hands with me. “I understood from Alan that all of you were to go, 
and I promised him to join the party if I could get off from an 
engagement in time. How is it that you are at home?” 

“I felt slightly indisposed and was not able to accompany them. 
They have been gone too long for you to overtake them; will you 
not sit down for a while?” 

“Thank you, but ought I to stay? If your head aches as badly as 
I fancy it does, my visit will be a penance.” 

“Your visit will not be a penance, and my head doesn’t ache very 
badly. Why did you fancy so?” 

“From your pallor and from the suffering look about your eyes.” 

“T don’t see how you could notice all this,” interjected Brooke, 
“having only been here one moment, and not having seen her but 
once before in your life.” 

“TI am a very close observer,” he replied, looking at her with a 
curious look in his deep gray eyes. She stood by the window, 
seeming undecided whether to fly off to her room or to stay where 
she was ; watching Mr. Remcott half shyly, half defiantly, from under 
the shadow of her long lashes. 

“Mr. Page, do sit down,” I said mischievously ; “you look as if 
you were afraid of Mr. Remcott and disposed to fly.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to say such a thing; Mr. 
Remcott will think me a perfect simpleton. I must go up to my 
room, for I have some letters to finish that I ought to have written 
yesterday. I hope that you will excuse me under the circumstances.” 
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“You don’t need any excuse,” I answered, laughing ; but Mr. 
Remcott looked very grave, and his eyes followed her thoughtfully as 
she left the room. 

“T have never in my life been more interested in any one than in 
that young Page,” he said presently. 

‘‘He told me you were very kind in taking him at once, without 
recommendation,” I replied, striving not to look embarrassed while 
sustaining the gaze of those searching eyes. 

“Tt was not a very business-like proceeding, I must admit; I really 
believe I did it because I was so struck with his singularly beautiful 
face.” 

“T believe he is considered handsome,” I murmured faintly. 

“His face would be perfect if it were not too feminine,” said 
my companion energetically. “It expresses a sensitiveness almost 
womanly ; and that look of innocence and childlike trust in the eyes, 
though to me singularly attractive, does not befit one who has to 
battle with the world.” 

“His eyes to me express obstinacy and wilfulness more than 
anything else.” 

“Ves, I have seen that look in them when I attempt to win his 
confidence. There is some mystery connected with his past, and he 
is evidently afraid that I will penetrate that mystery. He avoids me 
when he can, and when I will inflict myself upon him he is either 
defiant or confused. Isn’t it odd?” 

“Very—yes—I don’t know—I suppose it is,” I replied. Mr. 
Remcott looked straight at me, and then I discovered how piercing 
those steel gray eyes of his could be. “I know his past life, but I 
am not at liberty to disclose it,” I murmured. “It isn’t anything to 
be ashamed of though.” 

“TI know enough of him to feel very sure of that,” replied Mr. 
Remcott warmly; then, seeing that the subject was evidently an 
embarrassing one to me, he changed it abruptly by saying, “ Alan 
tells me he is perfectly charmed with his visit here. He seems to 
hate dreadfully to leave, and he speaks of coming back soon. I am 
very much pleased that he should be so delighted with our city.” 

This was what in vulgar parlance would be denominated jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire. It seemed to me that Mr. Remcott 
must know the cause of Alan’s eager desire to return to Baltimore as 
soon as he could arrange matters at his home. “I wish to goodness 
the man was at the bottom of the sea,” I thought, while coloring 
hotly I made some inarticulate response. Mr. Remcott looked at me 
in a half-amused, half-pitying way, and commenced discoursing on the 
weather. This fertile topic exhausted, he rose to go. I did not press 
him to stay, and in a few moments, Brooke and I once more alone, 
resumed our interrupted conversation. I repeated to my sister all 
that Mr. Remcott had said about her, finishing off with “TI tell you, 
Brooke, for your own sake, that the very best thing you can do for 
yourself is to leave Mr. Remcott’s, or you see if he doesn’t find out 
all about you in two months’ time.” 

“ He is welcome to try,” she answered defiantly. “Why, Nora, it 
would be the silliest thing in the world for me to give up a certain 
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present good for the sake of a vague future evil. No, my little 
darling, I’ll stick to my work, and don’t you disquiet yourself about 
nothing.” Here she flung her arms around me and kissed me 
lovingly. 

“Why, what is the matter?” I exclaimed wonderingly, for Brooke 
started up as if acted upon by an electric shock and gazed horror- 
stricken towards the door. My eyes following the direction of hers, 
encountered Alan’s angry, passionate gaze. He stood for a moment 
motionless as a statue, a strange excitement on his face, a wild 
passion in his eyes ; then he said bitterly, “I fear my untimely arrival 
has disturbed this pleasant téte-a-téte.” 

“Oh, Alan! don’t be angry, please,” I cried desperately. 

“Don’t mind him!” exclaimed Brooke. “If he can’t trust you 
his love isn’t worth having. You have a perfect right to act as you 
please.” 

“Certainly she has,” answered Alan quietly ; “only it is well that 
I came in just then, instead of Nannie and Remcott.” 

“ Please hush, both of you!” I cried in a tone of utter misery. 

“What are they saying disagreeable, Nora? Alan, what fibs have 
you been telling on me? I certainly heard my name just now,” 
said Nannie, who entered the room just then, followed by Mr. 
Remcott. Their presence was an intense relief, for the strong 
restraint that Alan had imposed upon himself was fast giving way, 
and above all I dreaded a scene between him and Brooke. At the 
sound of Nannie’s voice his face regained somewhat its usual ex- 
pression. 

“Do you think I would trouble myself to make up fibs about you, 
you egotistical little girl?” he said, with a faint attempt at playfulness, 
and then turned on his heel and left the room. 

“T verily believe Alan is jealous,” said Nannie, laughingly. “ What 
have you been doing to him, Nora? By the way, are you not sur- 
prised to see us back so soon? There wasn’t any service, so we had 
our long walk for nothing. Not altogether for nothing either,” she 
added, looking at Mr. Remcott coquettishly, “for only three squares 
from here we met him, and made him turn back in spite of himself.” 

“Because ‘himself’ wished to turn back,” smiled Mr. Remcott, 
“and was only deterred by the fear of inflicting too much of his 
society on your sick cousin.” 

“Nora, you are looking wretchedly ; you are too sick to be down 
here. I will take care of Mr. Remcott; you go at once to your 
room and lie down,” said Nannie, with a pretty air of tyranny. 

“Yes, you had better,” said Mr. Remcott, decisively. 

“If you are determined to get rid of me, there is nothing left for 
me to do but go,” I answered, feeling intensely relieved, for to sit 
quietly and feign to enjoy Nannie’s lively chit-chat was more than I 
could do that Sunday afternoon. 

Half an hour later Brooke stole quietly into my room, locked the 
door behind her, and crept gently to my bed, where I lay with my 
head buried in the pillow sobbing bitterly. 

“ Nora, you are very sick, I’m afraid,” she said anxiously. 

“Go away,” I sobbed, “or you’ll be found out.” 
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“NoIwon’t. Alan is shut up in his room, and Nannie is enter- 
taining Mr. Remcott in the parlor ; besides, I had rather proclaim my 
identity from the top of the Washington Monument than have you sick 
and not be with you. Do you feel very badly, darling?” and she 
gently smoothed the tangled mass of hair that strewed the pillow. 

“Tam not sick ; my head aches a little, that is all.” 

“Then don’t cry so, dear ; it will make your head worse.” 

“T can’t help it. He is so unhappy ; he'll go home on Tuesday 
perfectly wretched.” 

“Let him go,” interjected Brooke savagely. “I didn’t believe you 
could be such a simpleton, Nora, as to make yourself miserable about 
him. I haven’t the least bit of sympathy for you,” and Brooke 
marched indignantly out of the room. 


IV. 


“ BROOKE, why are you home so early to-day?” 

“ Because I have an engagement with Mr. Remcott this afternoon,” 
replied my sister grandly. “ Don’t you feel jealous, dear?” 

“ Please, Brooke, don’t joke about ¢haz.” 

“ Joking apart, Nora, you are a great goose about Alan. Here he 
has beert away a whole month without making the slightest attempt 
towards reconciliation, and yet you are pining for him like —like the 
worm in the bud. Where has your pride all gone to?” 

“You don’t understand such things, Brooke, you are too much of 
a child —” 

“ Child indeed!” she interrupted indignantly. “I am old enough 
to possess a little common sense, and that tells me it is silly in the ex- 
treme to love a man who doesn’t love you, when there is another per- 
fectly devoted to you worth a thousand of him.” 

“Stick to facts, Brooke. In the first place, Mr. Remcott isn’t 
perfectly devoted to me.” 

“Then why does he come here nearly every day? Why does he 
take you to drive twice a week? Why does he send you flowers? 
Why —” here Brooke paused to take breath. 

“ He does it because he is Alan’s friend. He isn’t as nice as Alan, 
and he doesn’t come here every day, not by a good deal. Even 
if he did love me, and if Alan had ceased to care for me, and if he 
were a thousand times nicer than he, I couldn’t stop caring for Alan 
all in a moment. You might as well say I ought to love Nannie 
better than yourself because she is prettier, better tempered, and more 
polite to me than you are.” 

“Do you think her so very beautiful?” Here Brooke stole a furtive 
glance towards the mirror. “ But that is entirely another thing ; your 
love for me is the growth of years, your love for Alan sprang up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in a day.” 

“‘Haven’t I told you a hundred times, Brooke, that it doesn’t take 
years to perfect that kind of love ; but you can’t understand, and 
there is no use talking about it. Tell me about your engagement 
with Mr. Remcott,” I said, abandoning once more the attempt to im- 
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press upon Brooke’s unbelieving mind the fact that love is a matter of 
taste and temperament, not of prudence. It seemed strange that she, 
so much more romantic and imaginative than I, should outrival one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines in her matter-of-fact way of looking at 
the great fountain of all romance and poetry. 

“That will be much more sensible,” she said. “There is never 
any use talking to me about broken hearts and undying love ; I wouldn’t 
believe in them if I could, and I couldn’t if I would. Here is how 
my engagement with Mr. Remcott was brought about,” and Brooke 
went on to relate the morning’s events. 

“Mr. Page, will you drive out to the Park with me this afternoon ?” 
Mr. Remcott had asked, when by dint of management he had found 
himself alone in his private room with Brooke early in the day. 

“T don’t think I can spare the time, thank you,” replied my sister, 
with her hand on the door-knob. 

“You have urged that same excuse on three like occasions. Have 
you any especial reason for disliking to go? because if you haven't, 
you would oblige me very much by sparing the time.” 

“ Of course I haven’t any especial reason for refusing, except that I 
ought not to leave my work ; but wouldn’t somebody else do just as 
well ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Remcott ; “no one will answer my purpose ex- 
cept yourself. I wish to try a horse that I think of buying, and I 
would like your opinion concerning his speed and other qualities.” 

Brooke’s eyes sparkled ; horses were her delight. “I'll go,” she 
said, drawing a long breath. “But how did you know that I knew 
anything about horses ?” 

“You have spent the greater part of your life in the country, you 
tell me — a country boy who doesn’t know something about horses is 
a lusus nature,” replied Mr. Remcott sententiously. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be all the time jumping to conclusions about 
me,” returned my sister petulantly. 

“Suppose I reached some of these conclusions by very slow de- 
grees, do you think they would be any more certain?” 

“No, sir—that is—I don’t know what you mean. What time 
must I be ready for you this afternoon?” she said, becoming all at 
once intensely respectful. 

“ T will call for you at five o’clock. You may leave off work at 
four.” 

“Yes, Sir; thank you,” and Brooke departed with a light heart. 
The prospect of a drive was very delightful, somewhat marred as it 
was by the thought of a téte-4-téte with Mr. Remcott; yet she no 
longer dreaded him as at first. He no longer asked troublesome ques- 
tions concerning her past; he had not since that memorable Sun- 
day afternoon, and Brooke flattered herself that all his former suspi- 
cion was forgotten. I myself did not feel at all sure of that last, 
but I saw that my sister was ill at ease with herself and unhappy on 
my account, therefore I did all in my power to lessen her anxieties. 
When Alan went away angry and suspicious, taking with him all the 
joy and brightness out of my life, I tried hard for Brooke’s sake to 
fight off the consequent languor and depression, but I could not suc- 
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ceed. Brooke saw it and was unhappy. She tried after a fashioa of 
her own to cure me of my liking for my cousin. She abused him and 
lauded Mr. Remcott, she laughed at me, she derided all love, she 
preached prudence, and finally, finding all her mental stimulus of no 
avail, resorted to physical means, and insisted on dosing me with Ex- 
tract of Malt and Iron. Thus her days were passed in a perpetual 
state of solicitude with regard to me, an undying wrath with regard 
to Alan, and a constant struggle against an internal conviction that 
she ought to write and tell him the truth. I was afraid this state of 
mind might affect her health, and I gladly welcomed any event that 
would divert her from her troubles. I was as delighted as herself 
when I heard of Mr. Remcott’s invitation to drive. Fully half an 
hour before the appointed time we seated ourselves at the parlor 
window to wait for him. Whenever she heard a horse Brooke’s 
face would flush, and she would crane her neck out of the win- 
dow to discover perhaps a family carriage, or perhaps a baker’s 
wagon. Mr. Remcott seemed late, though in reality it wanted 
five minutes of five when his spirited horse stopped before our 
door. Brooke, not waiting for him to descend from the buggy, 
rushed out of the house, sprang up beside him, and in a second they 
were driving away rapidly. ‘That drive to the Park was one of those 
rare cases in which the fruition of an enjoyment fully equals the ex- 
pectation. The afternoon was charming, very still and calm, not a 
breath stirring the tender green leaves that the trees were just putting 
forth, yet the rapid motion created a soft wind that played in Brooke’s 
clustering curls while they passed through the smiling country which 
the sunlight bathed in its magic glow. Even with a dull companion 
my sister would have been happy, but Mr. Remcott was anything but 
dull. He talked little himself, the fascination of his manner consist- 
ing in the way he had of leading people on to talk of themselves, 
the most interesting subject in the world to the one concerned. In 
their drive to the Park, however, Mr. Remcott carefully abstained 
from any personal topic. He spoke of books, and Brooke, not much 
of a reader herself, listened eagerly to the lore, no longer dry and 
disagreeable when distilled through the alembic of his brain. He 
gave her amusing pictures of his travels in the East, and watched 
smilingly the breathless awe with which she listened. It was not until 
they were returning homewards that he ied Brooke on to descant on 
her hopes of a brilliant future as an artist. Then with glowing cheek 
and kindling eye she described the glorious future of her dreams, he 
listening with a quiet smile that she was too self-engrossed to detect. 

“You care nothing, I see, for the joys of domestic life. Do you 
never picture to yourself a home brightened by a loving wife and 
happy children?” 

“No,” replied Brooke unsteadily, crimsoning beneath his steady 
gaze, and conscious of a strange thrill such as she had never felt 
before. 

“T don’t see how it is possible to live constantly with Miss Nora 
and not love her,” he continued. 

“Perhaps you don’t,” responded Brooke mischievously ; “ but you 
must remember that different people have different tastes. Besides, 
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the very familiarity of domestic intercourse might destroy the romance 
that they say is an essential ingredient of love. Mr. Remcott, I 
would certainly buy this horse if I were you.” 

“He is a fast trotter, but I don’t like the way he has of shying. 
But to return to Miss Nora; don’t you think she is looking very 
badly ?” 

Brooke started as if she had been shot. “ I—don’t — know,” she 
replied uneasily. 

“Then I am sure you have not observed her closely of late.” 

“Yes I have, and I ave noticed it,” she said suddenly, “and I 
think it very silly of her to be worried by such a trifle.” 

“ As what?” he asked. 

“ As love and all that sort of thing,” blurted out Brooke. 

“But that sort of thing isn’t a trifle, as you will discover some 
day.” 

“Never!” said Brooke, irritated by his air of superiority. “My 
peace of mind shall never be disturbed by any such nonsense,” and 
she looked him fully in the eyes as she spoke. 

“We will see,” remarked her companion quietly. “In the mean- 
while I wish you to aid me in a work I intend to undertake.” 

“What is it?” she asked, interested at once. 

“T think I see an evil caused by you, and with your assistance I 
can remedy it. I am sure you are too generous to withhold that as- 
sistance.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said wonderingly. 

“T refer to Alan’s and Miss Nora’s affair.” 

“T don’t see what business it is of yours to meddle with what don’t 
concern you,” she said, blazing up at once. 

“Tt is my business because I don’t like to see two people miserably 
unhappy when it is so easy to set things straight.” -He watched her 
more earnestly than before. Repressed passion glanced from her 
bright eyes, her scarlet lip curled scornfully, and her fingers were 
clinched with nervous meaning. 

* A modern Quixote, upon my soul! What has caused you to con- 
jure up this giant out of a windmill?” responded she scornfully. 

“Tt has not taken very much penetration on my part to discover 
that you area girl. I received a letter from Alan this morning ; he 
is thoroughly wretched. It requires only a slight explanation from 
you to make him perfectly happy. I think it your duty to make this 
explanation.” 

“You are unkind, cruel!” she cried sharply and passionately. 
“What business is it of yours to tell me my duty?” 

“T do it for your own sake as well as Alan’s. You are a brilliant, 
careless, spoiled child, true-hearted and lovable, but very foolish. If 
you realised the misery your self-will has caused, you have sufficient 
nobility of nature to sacrifice your pleasure for the sake of others.” 

“No I haven’t,” she answered roughly. 

“T will read you Alan’s letter and we will see. Here, take the reins 
while I search my pockets for it.” 

“T will of course listen to the letter,” she said haughtily, “but I 
tell you candidly that it is perfectly useless for you to dictate terms 
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to me ; no one in the world shall make me do what I don’t wish to. 
You have guessed my secret ; you can betray it if you choose, but if 
you do I will never forgive you. I wish I had never laid my eyes on 
you.” 

. In reply Mr. Remcott quietly unfolded the letter and commenced 
to read. They were now on a quiet street only a few squares from 
our house. Mr. Remcott had purposely avoided Garden street on ac- 
count of the noise. As he read the first few lines Brooke listened 
quietly, almost indifferently, but presently her brows contracted ; 
she gave the reins a quick jerk, and impatiently touched the horse 
with the whip. In a second the horse darted off in a wild gallop. 
Remcott seized the reins, but it was too late. The excited animal, 
beyond ail control, dashed along with frightful rapidity. A crowd 
collected as if by magic; their loud shouts and cries only caused 
him to rush along the more swiftly. Just back of our house he 
turned a sharp corner, the buggy knocked against a lamp-post, there 
was a noise of smashing, still louder shouts, and Brooke and Mr. 
Remcott were thrown violently to the ground. 

Brooke staggered to her feet almost unhurt, to find her companion 
lying insensible on the pavement. Pale as death, she stooped down 
and endeavored to raise him, but the task was beyond her strength. 
“ Some one take him up, please ; I will show you where to carry him,” 
she said to the people around. They obeyed her. I met them at 
our door bearing their lifeless burden, my sister leading the way. 

“Oh, Nora, I have killed him!” she cried wildly, and fled upstairs, 
impelled by some unreasoning instinct to hide her agony from the 
curious eyes around. I summoned sufficient presence of mind to 
have Mr. Remcott borne into my own room, and to despatch a boy 
in quest of a physician. But before the latter could arrive, Mr. 
Remcott, awakened to sense and pain, slowly unclosed his eyes. 
They rested on Brooke’s white, terror-stricken face. 

“Oh, Mr. Remcott!” she cried passionately, “then I haven’t killed 
you?” 

In reply he held out his hand and clasped hers, then cold as death. 
“Do not be frightened,” he said slowly ; “I am not much hurt. My 
left arm pains me a little. It was all my fault.” 

Just then I entered the room with the doctor. The latter went to 
the bedside, and in a moment or two turned to me, saying in his 
abrupt fashion, “ Young lady, you must leave the room while I examine 
my patient to see what damage is done. By the way, Sir, here is a 
letter of yours that was picked up and handed to me a moment ago.” 

“Give it to Miss Nora; it is for her,” said Mr. Remcott, feebly. 

I took the torn and soiled epistle, and glancing at it slightly, 
recognised Alan’s handwriting. Blushing deeply, I put it hastily 
away. 

“ Now go,” said the doctor. 

“T am going,” I replied ; “but—” Here I looked at Brooke. 

“T will stay,” said Brooke decidedly. 

“Yes, stay,” said the doctor; “I see you have enough nerve for 
anything. I may require your assistance.” And so Brooke stayed 
while the arm was examined, found to be broken, and while it was 
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set. She neither screamed nor fainted, though the color fled even 
from her lips. Nor was the trial to her endurance yet over. The 
day after the accident fever set in, and Mr. Remcott’s life hung on a 
thread. His only near relatives, his two married sisters, were in 
Europe ; and except Brooke, there seemed to be no one who took any 
deep interest in his fate. ‘He has no one but me,” she said; “I 
will attend to him until he recovers, or—or dies. It is my duty.” 

“Tt is not your duty to wear yourself out,” I answered ; “I have 
asked the doctor to engage a hired nurse, and she will be here 
directly.” 

“T shall never leave him, all the same,” she said. And she kept 
her word. My proud sister, meeker than any child, watched through 
the long days and weary nights, listening with passionate, woeful eyes 
to the muttered fancies, or trying to soothe by gentle ministrations ; 
her beautiful face sadder and more careworn than I had ever seen 
it, yet with a sweet mysterious humility therein that increased tenfold 
its wondrous beauty. 

Once in the silence of the night I crept into the room, to find the 
nurse snoring in an easy-chair, and Brooke kneeling by the bedside 
bathing the thin, restless hands of the sick man with hot tears. 
“Oh, Brooke, don’t!” I said in a horror-struck whisper. 

“Go away,” she said ; “how can you know the sting of the remorse 
that I endure! I have prayed and prayed that God would take me 
and leave him. God is cruel or he would listen to me.” 

“Think of me, darling ; what could I do without you?” 

“You would be a thousand times better off without me, Haven’t 
I ruined your life by my selfishness?” 

“No, you have not. I read Alan’s letter to Mr. Remcott ; he loves 
me, and he is coming on again next week to see if I cannot clear 
myself of suspicion.” 

“T am glad,” she said, in a far-away dreamy voice. ‘“ Hush, he 
moves! You had better go.” 

“Mayn’t I stay with you and help you to watch? The doctor says 
the crisis will be to-night.” 

“No, you must not stay. Please go now, Nora, and take that 
snoring thing with you,” she said, looking contemptuously at the 
slumbering nurse. “See, he sleeps ; he will wake either to life or 
death.” 

All through the silent watches of the night Mr. Remcott slept, with 
Brooke alone beside him, waiting in mute suspense for the deep 
slumber to end. Just as the pale dawn came glimmering in, the sick 
man opened his eyes and looked straight into Brooke’s pale, eager 
face. “Where am I?” he asked wearily. 

“You are saved, thank God!” cried she bursting into tears. “If 
you had died, I could never, never have forgiven myself.” 

“ Ah, I remember all now! the drive— Alan’s letter. I was too 
harsh with you, dear child ; you must forgive me.” 

“Forgive you/” cried Brooke, passionately, “when I have almost 
killed you! Oh, Mr. Remcott, God has been very good to me ; I will 
try never to be selfish or cruel again.” : 

“Neither selfish nor cruel,” he murmured softly, “only a little 
thoughtless and self-willed.” 
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“You do not remember all, or you would not try to extenuate my 
folly and deceit.” rae 

‘TI remember everything,” he answered, looking into her sweet eyes 
that were shining from recent tears. 

“That I am a girl? That I made Alan and Nora miserable sooner 
than renounce my selfish folly ?” 

“Yes, everything.” 

“ And you do not despise me?” 

“Despise you! I loved you better than anything else in the world 
when suffering had not taught you humility and gentleness. How 
infinitely dearer are you to me now that you realise the highest ideal 
of my dreams.” A man of Mr. Remcott’s quiet temperament would 
probably never have been moved to utter such an exaggerated senti- 
ment as this last had Brooke been less beautiful. But the tenderness 
that subdued the dark brilliant eyes, the crimson flush of shame that 
dyed her cheeks, the mute pathos of the perfect lips, would have 
stirred the blood and quickened the pulse of the coldest man. Mr. 
Remcott was not slow to appreciate this marvellous beavty. All the 
love and admiration that can light up the languid eyes of a sick man 
were in his as she said sadly : 

“You must not flatter me; it makes me hate myself. All these 
long days and nights, when I could do nothing but wait patiently, I 
have been thinking, thinking. I saw how I commenced my life 
fancying myself superior to Nora and every one else ; I thought I 
could choose my own way, flinging aside every obstacle that interfered 
with my ambitious aims. Then I learned to know you. Your gentle- 
ness and kindness touched me, and for that very reason I avoided you. 
I struggled against my liking for you ; I ridiculed and derided love, 
having a secret dread of it all the while. Then came your illness, 
and I learned how pride, ambition, intellect, and everything else sink 
into insignificance when death comes near. What did I care about 
being great and distinguished if I lost you?” 

“My own darling,” murmured Mr. Remcott, “I was not blind to 
the struggle ; yet I hardly dared hope that it would end as it has. It 
seemed almost impossible that love could teach you humility.” 

“Yet it has. By the way,” she added, looking into his face with a 
bright smile, “I wonder what Nora would say if she heard me declare 
that my only desire shall be to serve you and live for you?” 

“Here she is to answer for herself,” said Mr. Remcott, who had 
seen me enter while Brooke was talking. 

‘1 would say, darling,” I replied coming forward, “that this is the 
only end I could desire to the career of my sister Brooke.” 


L. F. W. 

















ON THE BRINK. 





LARE, my pet, you are dull to-night 
As you sit and watch in your curtained gloom, 
Like a hooded nun, the gray twilight 
Come stealing into the room. 


The sentinel trees lift spectral arms 
And guard the old house round about; 
And the wind, like a child in its vague alarms, 
Goes sobbing in and out; 


Losing itself in the pallid drifts 
Of the pitiless, changeless snow-waste there, 
Till its plaintive, querulous moaning shifts 
To a wail of wild despair. 


You are thinking, I know, as you nestle down, 
Of the words I spoke in our ride to-day, 
When the great elm-branches bare and brown 
Stood ghastly against the gray. 


Of the hand that crept so close to your own 
It almost touched that fluttering palm, 
Till Black Bess champed at the rein loose thrown, 
And chafed at the sudden calm. 


Of the long, long ride o’er the trackless snow ; 
Of the vows that were vowed, and the plighted troth ; 
And now, of the bliss we each shall know 
Till the good God takes us both. 


These are your thoughts. And I?—what I think, 
Truly, my dear, it were hard to say! 
Hard to spell out the dreams that link 
To-day to yesterday. 


A man’s thoughts vary so much, in truth, 
From a woman’s! The riddle of life to him 
Is so different a thing! although, forsooth, 
Hardly a whit less dim! 


And so, perhaps, this is why to-night 
While you are dreaming of me alone, 
Crowning my brows with a crown of light, 

One idol on one throne; 
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I, on my part, sitting idly here, 
See in the curtained alcove’s gloom 
Other faces than yours, loved otherwhere, 
And girt with love’s sad doom. 


I love you now: well, I loved Cerise :— 
At least so I thought—so I said, maybe, 
When only the moon and the aspen trees 
Listened to her and to me. 


And, verily, as with a shy surprise 
You looked up once as I spoke to you, 
I could almost have sworn they were Justine’s eyes 
Brimful of the smile I knew! 


Well, well, Love’s a traitor at best, they say; 
These things are past, gone, vanished quite! 
I cannot tell why their ghosts should stray 
Through this quiet room to-night. 


Pshaw! Justine is a gay Marquise ; 
I dined last year at her lord’s chateau. 
And I danced with /a fille de ma belle Cerise 
At Paris, a month ago! 


The past is past, and the dead are dead; 
Buried or married, brunette and blonde. 
When the tears are wept and the prayers are said, 
The wise man looks beyond. 


And so, my Clare, I come back to you— 
A pest for aye on such thoughts as these !— 
Your heart, my pet, is as pure and true 
As the snow under yonder trees. 


Do you know as you lean by the window there, 
*Twixt the light within and the gloom without, 
With that changeful gleam in your golden hair 
And your mouth with its pretty pout, 


You look so peaceful and pure and calm, 
I could almost’ think that an angel stood 
With a crown of joy and a cup of balm, 
’Twixt my evil and my good. 


Yon waste outside with its drifts of snow, 
Is the old life gone forever by; 
And you, dear, framed in this crimson glow, 
My star in my new sky. 
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The night has fallen heavy and chill, 

The rain has wept itself to sleep; 

The fire burns low, the house is still; 
The silence is so deep 


I think even Clare has gone away 
In a golden dream from this dull earth’s shade 
To the Land of Nod, where the angels stray 
And the pansies never fade. 


I will cross the room with a step like air! 
A kiss, I have heard said, long ago 
Waked a sleeping maiden :— why, really, Clare ! 
I have a right, you know! 


BARTON GREY. 


THE BATTLE OF DRURY’S BLUFF. 
May 16, 1864. 


N arriving at Drury’s Bluff on the morning of the 14th of Mays 
1864, I found the place defended by about 10,000 Confederate 
troops, and invested by Gen. Butler with from 25,000 to 30,000 men. 
I despatched at once an officer to the President to suggest that I 
should be reinforced immediately by a part of the garrison of Rich- 
mond and about 10,000 men from Lee’s army, to enable me to take 
the offensive at daybreak the next morning, promising to capture or 
destroy the whole of Butler’s army during that day, when I would be 
able to move at once to the assistance of Gen. Lee, by crossing the 
James River and the Chickahominy to attack Gen. Grant on his left 
flank and rear, whilst Gen. Lee would attack him in front. 

I felt confident that Grant’s forces would be so crippled by this 
sudden onset at the very time that they would first hear of Butler’s 
defeat, that they would be paralysed for the rest of the season, and 
the road to Washington might thereby be open to the Confederates for 
an offensive movement ; moreover, that city was then defended only by 
a small garrison, nearly all the troops having been withdrawn there- 
from some time previously to reinforce Gen. Grant. But the Presi- 
dent fearing to withdraw any troops from Gen. Lee at that time (ex- 
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cept one division of about 5000 men then at Richmond, which was 
sent me the next evening, under Gen. Ransom), felt compelled to 
reject this plan, which might have enabled us to dictate peace in the 
capital of the United States. The probabilities of success now ap- 
pear greater when we find that Gen. Grant reports he was compelled 
at that period to remain inactive several days to await further re- 
inforcements. 

The annexed correspondence with Gen. Bragg and President Davis, 
and my official report, will, it is believed, give a clear and authentic 
account of this battle. 


HEADQUARTERS DeEp’r N. C. AND So. VA. 
Drury’s Burr, May 14//, 1864. 
GEN. BRAXTON BRAGG, 
Gen. Com’g C. S. Armies, Richmond, Va. 

Considering the vital importance of the issue involved, and resting 
upon the success of the plan I suggested to you this morning, I have 
deemed it desirable and appropriate that its substance should be 
briefly communicated in writing, as follows : 

Gen. Lee’s army at Guinea’s Station and my command at this place 
are on nearly a right line passing through Richmond, Grant’s army 
being on the left flank and Butler's on the right ; our lines are thus 
interior. 

Butler’s aim is unquestionably to invest and turn Drury’s Bluff, 
threaten and hold the Petersburg and Danville railroads, open the 
obstructions in the river at Fort Drury for the passage of war-vessels, 
necessitating then the retreat of Gen. Lee to the lines about Rich- 
mond. 

With the railroads held by the enemy, Grant in front and Butler in 
rear of the works around Richmond, the capital would be practi- 
cally invested, and the issue might well be dreaded. 

The plan suggested is, that Gen. Lee should fall back to the defen- 
sive lines of the Chickahominy, even to the intermediate lines of 
Richmond, sending temporarily to this place 15,000 men of his troops, 
including about 5000 men at Richmond ; immediately upon that ac- 
cession to my present force I would take the offensive and attack 
Butler vigorously. Such a move properly made would throw.me di- 
rectly upon Butler’s communications and (as he now stands) on his 
right flank, well towards the rear; Gen. Whiting should also move 
simultaneously. Butler must be then necessarily crushed or captured, 
and all the stores of that army at Bermuda Hundreds would fall in our 
hands ; an amount probably that would make an interruption in our 
communications for a period of a few days a matter of no serious in- 
convenience, 

The proposed attack should be accomplished in two days at farthest 
after receiving my reinforcements; this done, I would move -with 
10,000 more men to the assistance of Gen. Lee than I reeeived from 
him, and Grant’s fate would not long remain. doubtful. 

The destruction of Grant’s forces would open the way for the re- 
covery of most of our lost territory, as already submitted to you in 
general terms. Respectfully, &c., : 

a BEAUREG ARD, Cunival 
19 
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HEADQUARTERS N. C. AND So. VA, 
Drury’s Burr, May 15, 1864. 
To His ExcELLENCY PRESIDENT Davis, 
Richmond, Va. 


Srr :— Upon further inquiry as to the surest and safest route via 
Newby’s Bridge, by which Major-General Whiting could travel with 
his small force to this point, it was found he would require: two days 
to reach here, the distance being at least 34 miles, with roads in a bad 
condition owing to the prevailing rains. In a telegram of this morning 
he expresses his fears of an immediate attack upon him by the enemy. 
At the same time Capt. Davidson of the navy informs me that a 
large fleet of gunboats and transports of the enemy are about four 
miles below Chaffin’s Bluff; probably to reinforce Butler and make a 
combined attack by land and water. Under these circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the enemy is diligently employed in erecting 
batteries and rifle-pits around this place, further delay might be fatal 
to success, and I have determined to attack him at daybreak to- 
morrow morning with the forces at present available here, increased 
by Barton’s Brigade as authorised by you. 

I have ordered Major-General Whiting to co-operate with all his 
forces by attacking the enemy in rear from Swift Creek. A copy of 
my instructions to him and of my order of battle will be forwarded 
as soon as practicable to the War Department. 

I have availed myself of the services of Major-General Ransom, to 
command one of the divisions of this army. 

I hope, under the protection of a kind Providence, that our efforts 
to-morrow will be successful. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 


REPORT OF THE BATTLE OF Drury’s Biurr, rouGHr May 16, 1864. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, 
Swirt CREEK, VA., June to, 1864. 
GENERAL SAMUEL COOPER, 


Adj’t and Inspector-General C. S. A., Richmond, Va. 


GENERAL :— While we were hurriedly assembling by fragments an 
army, weak in numbers and wanting the cohesive force of previous 
organization and association, the enemy, operating from his fortified 
base at Bermuda Hundreds Neck, had destroyed much of the 
Richmond and Petersburg railroad, and occupied the main line of 
communication from the capital southward, and menaced its river- 
gate (Drury’s Bluff) and south-side land defences with a formidable 
army and fleet. 

In these conditions, the possession of our line of communication 
southward became the main point of contest. To wrest it from the 
enemy, I selected a course which promised the most fertile results, 
that of capturing or destroying his army in its actual position after 
cutting him off from his base of operations ; or failing in this, of 
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depriving him of future power to control or obstruct our communica- 
tions, by driving him from our front and locking him up in his fortified 
camp at Bermuda Hundreds Neck. 

Our army was organised into three divisions, right, left, and reserve, 
under Major-Generals Hoke and Ransom, and Brigadier-General 
Colquitt. 

The general direction of the roads and adjacent river was north 
and south, the general alignment of both armies east and west. 

Our left wing (Ransom’s) lay behind the trenches on Kingsland 
Creek, which runs an easterly course, not far in front of Drury’s Bluff. 

Our right wing (Hoke’s) occupied the intermediate line of fortifica- 
tions from Fort Stevens, crossing the turnpike to the railroad. 

Colquitt’s reserve, in rear of Hoke, centred at the turnpike. The 
cavalry were posted on our flanks, and in reserve, and the artillery 
distributed among the divisions. 

A column from Petersburg, under Major-General Whiting, had been 
directed to proceed to Swift Creek, on the turnpike, over three miles 
from Petersburg and nine from my lines, and was under orders to 
advance at daybreak to Port Walthall Junction, three miles nearer. 

The line of the enemy’s forces under Butler, comprising the corps 
of Gillmore and W. F. Smith (1oth and 18th), was generally parallel 
to our intermediate line of works, somewhat curved, concentric, and 
exterior to our own. They held our own outer line of works crossing 
the turnpike half a mile in our front. Their line of breastworks ancl 
entrenchments increased in strength westward -and southward ; its 
right and weakest point was in the edge of Wm. Gregory’s woods, 
about half a mile west of the James River. 

The line of hostile breastworks from their right flank continued 
westwardly, intersecting the turnpike near our outer line of fortifica- 
tions. 

Near this point of intersection, at Chas. Friend’s farm, was advan- 
tageously posted a force of the enemy throughout the day’s struggle, 
and here are said to have been the headquarters of Gens. Butler and 
Smith. 

Butler’s lines thence, following partly the course of our outer works, 
crossed them, and ran westwardly through fields and woods, until 
after crossing the railroad his extreme left inclined to the north. 

With the foregoing data I determined upon the following plan: 
that our left wing, turning and hurled upon Butler’s weak right, should 
with crushing force double it back on its centre, thus interposing an 
easterly barrier between Butler and his base ; that our right wing 
should, simultaneously with its skirmishers, and afterwards in force as 
soon as the left became fully engaged, advance and occupy the enemy 
to prevent his reinforcing his right, and thus check him in front, 
without, however, prematurely seeking to force him far back before 
our left could completely outflank him and our Petersburg column 
close up on his rear; finally, that the Petersburg column, marching 
to the sound of heaviest firing, should interpose a southern barrier to 
his retreat. 

Butler, thus environed by three lines of fire, could have with his 
defeated troops no resource against capture or destruction, except in 
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an attempt at partial and hazardous escape westward, away from his 
base, his trains and supplies. 

Two difficulties alone might impede or defeat the success of my 
plan. One was a possible, stubborn, and effective resistance by the 
enemy in virtue of his superior numbers ; another, probably a graver 
one, existed as to the efficient, rapid handling of a fragmentary army 
like ours, hastily assembled and organised — half the brigades without 
general officers, some of the troops unacquainted with their com- 
manders and neighbors, staff-officers unknown to each other, etc. 
The moral force derived from the unity which springs from old asso- 
ciation was entirely wanting ; and from this cause, generally so pro- 
ductive of confusion and entanglement, great inconvenience arose. 

On the other hand, I reckoned on the advantages of being all in 
readiness at daybreak with short distances over which to operate, a 


long day before me to manceuvre in plain, direct routes, and simplicity 


in the movements to be executed. 

Accordingly at 10.45 A. M. on the 15th of May, preparatory in- 
formation and orders were forwarded to Major-General Whiting, then 
at Petersburg, twelve miles from me, to move with his force to Swift 
Creek, three miles nearer, during the night, and at daybreak next 
morning to proceed to Port Walthall Junction, about three miles 
nearer still. These instructions were duly received by that officer, 
and were as follows: 

“‘T shall attack enemy in my front to-morrow at daybreak by River 
Road, to cut him off from his Bermuda base. You will take up your 
position to-night at Swift Creek, with Wise’s, Martin’s, Dearing’s 
forces, and two regiments Colquitt’s Brigade, with about twenty field- 
pieces under Col. Jones. At daybreak you will march to Port Walt- 
hall Junction, and when you hear an engagement in your front, you 
will advance boldly and rapidly by the shortest road in the direction 
of heaviest firing, to attack enemy in rear or flank. You will protect 
your advance and flanks with Dearing’s cavalry, taking necessary 
precaution to distinguish friends from foes. 

“ Please communicate this to Gen. D. H. Hill. 

“ This revokes all former orders of movements. 


“G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen. Com'g. 


“P, S.—I have just received a telegram from Gen. Bragg inform- 
ing me that he has sent you orders to join me at this place. You 
need not do so, but follow to the letter the above instructions. 


"2. 


In the the early afternoon I delivered in person to the other 
division commanders assembled the following circular instruction of 
battle, with additional oral instructions to Major-General Ransom, 
that while driving the enemy he should promptly occupy with a 
brigade the crossing: of Proctor’s Creek by the river road, which 
was the enemy’s shortest line of retreat to Bermuda Hundreds 


Neck :— 
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CIRCULAR TO Division COMMANDERS. 


“ HEADQUARTERS Dep’r N. C. AND So. VA. 
“ Drury’s FARM, May 15th, 1864. 

“ GENERAL :— The following instructions for battle to-morrow are 
communicated for your information and action. 

“The purpose of the movement is to cut off the enemy from his 
base of operations at Bermuda Hundreds and capture or destroy him 
in his present position. To this end we shall attack and turn by the 
river road his right flank, now resting on James River, whilst his 
centre and left flank are kept engaged to prevent him from reinforc- 
ing his right flank. 

Major-General Ransom’s Division will to-night take position the 
most favorable for attack on the enemy’s right flank, to be made by 
him at daybreak to-morrow morning. His skirmishers will drive 
back vigorously those of the enemy in his front, and will be followed 
closely by his line of battle, which will at the proper time pivot on 
its right flank, so as to take the enemy in flank and rear. He will 
form in two lines of battle, and will use his battalion of artillery to 
the best advantage. 

“Col. Dunnovant’s regiment of cavalry will move with this divi- 
sion, under the direction of Gen. Ransom. 

“ Major-General Hoke’s Division, now in the trenches on the right 
of the position herein assigned to Gen. Ransom, will at daylight en- 
gage the enemy with a heavy line of skirmishers, and will hold the 
rest of his forces in hand, ready to attack with vigor the enemy’s line 
in his front as soon as he shall find it wavering before his skirmishers, 
or so soon as Ransom’s line of battle shall have become fairly en- 
gaged with the enemy. Gen. Hoke will form in two lines of battle, 
four hundred yards apart, in front of his trenches, at the proper time 
and in such manner as not to delay his forward movement. He will 
use his battalion of artillery to the best advantage. 

“Col. Baker’s regiment of cavalry will move in conjunction with 
Hoke’s Division, so as to protect his right flank. He will receive 
more definite instructions from Major-General Hoke. Col. Shingler’s 
regiment of cavalry will move with the reserve division. 

“The division commanded by Brigadier-General Colquitt will con- 
stitute the reserve, and will to-night form in column by brigades in 
rear of Hoke’s present position, the centre of each brigade rest- 
ing on the turnpike. The division will be massed under cover of the 
hills now occupied by Hoke’s troops, so as to be sheltered at the 
outset from the enemy’s fire in front. During the movement the 
head of the reserve column will be kept at a distance of about five 
hundred yards from Hoke’s second line of battle. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the intervals between the brigades of the reserve division will 
be maintained at from two to three hundred yards. 

“The reserve artillery under Gen. Colquitt will follow along the 
turnpike, about three hundred yards in rear of the last brigade. He 
will use it to the best advantage. Simultaneously with these move- 
ments, Major-General Whiting will move with his division from Peters- 
burg along the Petersburg and Richmond turnpike, and attack the 
enemy on flank and rear. 
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“The movements above indicated must be made with all possible 
vigor and celerity. 

“The Generals commanding divisions, and Colonels Baker and 
Shingler commanding cavalry, will report at these headquarters at 6 
p. M. to-day. In the meantime they will give all necessary instruc- 
tions for providing their respective commands with sixty rounds of 
ammunition issued to each man, and at least twenty rounds for each 
in reserve. They will cause their commands to be supplied with two 
days’ cooked rations. 

“G. T. BEAUREGARD, Gen. Com’g.” 


Ransom moved at 4.45 A. M., being somewhat delayed by a dense 
fog which lasted several hours after dawn and occasioned some 
embarrassment. His division consisted of the following brigades in 
the order mentioned, commencing from the left: Gracie’s, Kemper’s 
(commanded by Col. Terry), Barton’s (under Col. Fry), and Col. 
Lewis’s (Hoke’s old brigade). 

He was soon engaged, carrying at 6 a. M. with some loss the 
enemy’s line of breastworks in his front ; his troops moving splendidly 
forward to the assault, capturing five stands of colors and some 500 
prisoners. The brigades most heavily engaged were Gracie’s and 
Kemper’s opposed to the enemy’s right, the former turning his flank. 
Gen. Ransom then halted to form, reported his loss heavy and troops 
scattered by the fog, his ammunition short, and asked for a brigade 
from the reserve. Colquitt’s Brigade was sent him at 6.30 a. M., with 
orders for its return when it ceased to be indispensable. 

Before either ammunition or the reserve brigade had arrived, he 
reported the enemy driving Hoke’s left, and sent the right regiment 
of Lewis’s Brigade forward at double-quick towards the point of sup- 
posed danger. This held the enemy long enough for the reserve 
brigade to arrive, charge, and drive him back from the front of our 
left centre (where the affair occurred), over and along the works to 
the turnpike. 

It will be seen in a subsequent part of this report that one of 
Hagood’s advance regiments of Hoke’s command had unexpectedly 
come in contact with the enemy and been ordered back, it not being 
contemplated to press at this point until Ransom should have swung 
around his left, as directed in the battle-order. This possibly 
originated Ransom’s impression as to the situation of Hoke’s left, 
which had in fact steadily maintained its proper position. 

At 7.15 A. M. Colquitt’s Brigade of the reserve was recalled from 
Ransom, and a slight modification of the original movement was 
made to relieve Hoke, on whose front the enemy had been allowed 
to mass his forces by the inaction of the left. 

Ransom was ordered to flank the enemy’s right by changing the 
front of his right brigade, supported by another in echelon, to advance 
a third towards Proctor’s.Creek, and to hold a fourth in reserve. 
This modification was intended to be temporary, and the original 
plan was to be fully carried out on the seizure of the river road and 
Proctor’s Creek Crossing. 

In proceeding to execute this order, Ransom found the reserve 
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brigade engaged, and his own troops moving by the right flank 
towards the firing at the centre. He therefore sent Barton’s Brigade 
back instead of Colquitt’s, and reported a necessity to straighten and 
re-form his lines in the old position near the lines he had stormed. 

Here his infantry rested during the greater part of the day; 
Dunnovant’s cavalry, dismounted, being thrown forward as _ skir- 
mishers towards a small force which occupied a ridge on the edge of 
George Gregory’s woods, north of Proctor’s Creek. This force of 
the enemy, with an insignificant body of cavalry (believed to be 
negroes), and a report of some gunboats coming up the river, were 
the only menace to our left. 

At 10 A. M. I withheld an order for Ransom to’ move until further 
arrangements should be made, for the following reasons : 

The right was heavily engaged. All of the reserve had been de- 
tached right and left at different times ; the silence of Whiting’s guns, 
which had been heard a short time about 8 A. M., gave reasonable 
hope that he had met no resistance and would soon be engaged. A 
dispatch had been sent to him at g A. M., which was repeated at 9,30 
A. M., to “press on and pass over everything in your front, and the 
day will be complete”; Ransom, moreover, not only reported the 
enemy in strong force in his front, but expressed the opinion that the 
safety of his command would be compromised by an advance. 

On the right, Hoke had early advanced his skirmishers and opened 
with his artillery. The fog and other causes temporarily delayed the 
advance of his line of battle ; when he finally moved forward, he soon 
became hotly engaged, and handled his command with judgment and 
energy. 

Hagood and Johnson were thrown forward by him with a section of 
Eschelman’s Washington Artillery, and found a heavy force of the 
enemy with six or eight pieces of artillery occupying the salient of 
the outer line of works on the turnpike and his own defensive lines. 

Our artillery engaged at very short range, disabling some of the 
enemy’s guns and blowing up two limbers. Another section of the 
same command opened from the right of the turnpike. They both 
held their positions, though with heavy loss, until their ammunition was 
spent, when they were relieved by an equal number of pieces from 
the reserve artillery under Major Owens. 

Hagood, with great vigor and dash, drove the enemy from the outer 
line in his front, capturing a number of prisoners, and, in conjunction 
with Johnson, five pieces of artillery, three 20-pounder Parrotts and 
two fine Napoleons. He then took position in the works, his left 
regiment being thrown forward by Hoke to connect with Ransom’s 
right. In advancing, this regiment encountered the enemy behind a 
second line of works in the woods with abattis interlaced with wire ; 
an attack at that point not being contemplated, it was ordered back 
to the line of battle, but not before its intrepid advance had caused 
. it to sustain considerable loss. This circumstance has been referred 
to before as the occasion of a mistake by Ransom. 

Johnson, meanwhile, had been heavily engaged. The line of the 
enemy bent around his right flank, subjecting his brigade for a time 
to fire in flank and front. With admirable firmness he repulsed 
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frequent assaults of the enemy moving in masses against his right 
and rear. Leader, officers and men, alike displayed their fitness for 
the trial to which they were subjected. Among many instances of 
heroism I cannot forbear to mention that of Lieut. Waggoner, of the 
17th Tennessee regiment, who went alone through a storm of fire 
and pulled down a white flag which a small isolated body of our men 
had raised, receiving a wound in the act. The brigade holding its 
ground nobly lost more than a fourth of its entire number. Two 
regiments of the reserve were sent to its support, but were less 
effective than they should have been through a mistake of the officer 
posting them. Hoke also sent two regiments from Clingman to 
protect Johnson’s,lank, but through a similar error they were posted 
in the woods, where the moral and material effects of their presence 
were lost. 

I now ordered Hoke to press forward his right for the relief of his 
tight centre, and he advanced Clingman with his remaining regiments, 
and Corse with his brigade. 

He drove the enemy with spirit, suffering some loss; but the gap 
between Clingman and the troops on his left induced him to retire 
his command to prevent being flanked, and he re-formed it in the inter- 
mediate lines. 

Thus Corse became isolated, and learning from his officers that 
masses were forming against his right flank, he withdrew some dis- 
tance back, but not as far as his original position. These two 
brigades were not afterward engaged, though they went to the front, 
Corse about one hour after he fell back, and Clingman at about 2.15 
p. M. The enemy did not re-occupy the ground from which he had 
been driven. 

In front of Hagood and Johnson the fighting was stubborn and 
prolonged. ‘The enemy slowly retiring from Johnson’s right, took a 
strong position on the ridge in front of Proctor’s Creek, massing near 
the turnpike, and occupying advantageous ground at the house and 
grove of Chas. Friend. At length, Johnson having brushed the 
enemy from his right flank in the woods, with some assistance from 
the Washington Artillery, and cleared his front, rested his troops in 
the shelter of the outer works. One of the captured pieces having 
opened on the enemy's masses, he finally fell back behind the woods 
and ridge at Proctor’s Creek, though his skirmish line continued the 
engagement some hours longer. 

Further movements were here suspended to await a communica- 
tion from Whiting or the sound of his approach, and to reorganise 
the troops which had become more or less disorganised. Brief firing 
at about 1.45 P. M. gave some hope of his proximity. 

I waited in vain. The firing heard was probably an encounter be- 
tween Dearing and the enemy’s rear-guard. Dearing had been 
ordered by Whiting to communicate with me, but unsupported as he 
was by infantry or artillery, he was unable to do so, except by send- 
ing a detachment by a circuitous route ; it reached me after the work 
of the day was closed. 

At 4 Pp. M. all hope of Whiting’s approach was gone, and I reluc- 
tantly abandoned so much of my plan as contemplated more than a 
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vigorous pursuit of Butler and driving him to his fortified base. To 
effect this I resumed my original formation, and directed Gen. Hoke 
to send two brigades forward along the Court-House road to take 
the enemy in flank and establish enfilading batteries in front of the 
heights west of the railroad. The formation of our line was checked 
by a heavy and prolonged storm of rain. Meanwhile the enemy 
opened a severe fire, which was soon silenced by our artillery. 

Before we were ready to advance darkness approached, and upon 
consultation with several of my subordinate commanders, it was 
deemed imprudent to attack, considering the probability of serious 
obstacles and the proximity of Butler’s entrenched camp. I there- 
fore put the army in position for the night, and sent instructions to 
Whiting to join our right at the railroad in the morning. 

During the night the enemy retired to the fortified line of his 
present camp, leaving in our hands some r4oo prisoners, five pieces 
of artillery, and five stands of colors. He now rests there, hemmed 
in by our lines, which have since, from time to time, been advanced 
with every skirmish, and now completely cover the southern commu- 
nications of the capital, thus securing one of the principal objects of 
the attack. The more glorious results anticipated were lost by the 
hesitation of the left wing and the premature halt of the Petersburg 
column before obstacles in neither case sufficient to have deterred 
from the execution of the movements prescribed. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the officers and men who fought the Battle of 
Drury’s Blvff for the ardor and intrepidity displayed -y them when- 
ever called upon to meet the foe, regardless of his advantage in num- 
bers and position. I shall take pleasure in presenting the names of 
those who most distinguished themselves as soon as the detailed re- 
ports of subordinate commanders shall have been received at these 
headquarters. 

The same opportunity will be taken to mention the names and ser- 
vices of those members of my personal and general staff who were 
present during that battle, and of those officers who, belonging to 
other commands, kindly volunteered their services on that occasion. 
The intelligence, zeal, and activity of all these officers in transmitting 
orders and carrying information from one portion of the field to the 
other, contributed largely to the success of the day. 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, General. 





A “DEVIL’S” DREAM. 


TANDING on the banks of the grea® river of North America 
there is a city which is one day to become the capital of the na- 
tions of the New World. It was there not long ago that I found my- 
self, for a single night only, playing “Devil” in the office of a 
prominent daily newspaper. I was to take for that occasion the 
place of my friend, who was a member of the editorial staff of that 
journal, and whom for the moment urgent business had called away. 
It was a Saturday night, and the duties that devolved upon me 
were those of telegraphic editor ; and they required my attendance 
in the office of publication until the last dispatch should have been 
received for the night. As midnight approached the other members 
of the staff had one by one departed until I was left alone, and only 
disturbed when the messenger from the telegraph-rooms would bring 
in dispatches, or a sleepy-looking boy call for “copy.” The night 
wore on ; the steam-engine in the basement beat its measured stroke ; 
the printing machinery revolved monotonously, and from the tele- 
graph-room came the nervous “ click, click” of the register. 

If it was dull and hum-drum within doors, it was far otherwise with- 
out. It had been a blustering night. Fragments of cloud were 
hurrying across the star-lit sky, and the four winds of heaven strove 
together above the fateful city. I thought I could feel some weird 
presence, some wild influence’ abroad in the night as now and then 
[ peered out into the gloom. 

Midnight was past ; the small hours of the morning had more than 
once rung out from the cathedral clock, when the flaring gas-lights 
faded from my sight, the walls of the building had been removed, the 
roof had disappeared, and I sat beneath the stars. The engine, the 
machinery, and all the apparatus for publication still remained, and 
the pressmen and compositors stood at their posts, while the cylinders 
revolved and the engine kept on its steady stroke. Volumes of black 
smoke from the tall chimney-stack mounted into the sky and drifted 
like a pall over the landscape. The prospect was preternaturally 
vast, stretching in every direction, and bounded only by the obscure 
unknown of a far-off dim horizon. To the west, on the borders 
of an ocean, twinkled the lights of a city —the Tyre of the Pacific ; 
while from sea to sea, north, east, and south, the towers, spires, and 
palaces of a thousand cities stood beneath the stars. The immensity 
of a continent was there, and its smallest details distinguishable. 
One could even trace those mysterious wires running to all points of 
the compass, and interlacing with their iron tendrils every city and 
hamlet of this vast domain, until gathering their attenuated threads 
into one stout cable, plunged beneath the ocean and girdled the earth. 

This was the nerve system of our globe — the Telegraph. 

What was most strange, however, one could behold the shapes that 
came trooping over these nerve-wires and distinguish the sounds that 
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accompanied them. ‘They came thronging in multitudes that could 
not be numbered ; and they passed through changes of character and 
form with the speed of thought and the unexpectedness of a flash of 
lightning. ‘There were kings and princes, and beggars and thieves, 
soldiers and priests, and men of all degrees, and women from the 
loftiest to the lowest, and from the four quarters of the earth. There 
were shoutings of men and the crash and roar of battle, and gay 
laughter and groans and screams and blasphemies, and voices up- 
lifted in prayer, and deep-toned choirs in lofty cathedrals, and the 
gliding of graceful forms and the beating of feet to the music of the 
dance in gay assemblies. Yet in all this most strange commingling 
there was no confusion, but rather a well-ordered system. It was 
possible to discern and distinguish every feature of this vast array. 
It was as if all history were presented in one condensed view, and all 
time foreshortened in one tremendous picture. Who shall describe the 
events of that vast turmoil? What armies strove, what thrones were 
cast down, what empires established! One might see these things 
and not understand. It seemed as if the nations, having passed 
through all the phases of revolution, confusion, and chaos, had at last 
gravitated into vast masses of empire. 

On our Continent there was but one power. The legacy of the 
great “ Admiral of the Four Seas,” its domain was bounded by 
those four oceans. ‘This was the new Rome. The “ Father of 
Waters” was its Tiber, and on his banks towered the palaces and 
bastiles of the Imperial City. One will was law; for there was no 
Rome without Czsar, and his eagles kept watch from mountain to 
sea. 

Across the sea there were but three empires. The “ Red Cross 
Flag” that for near ten centuries glanced like a meteor in the battle’s 
front, had gone down in the conflict and was seen no more in Europe ; 
but it floated over a far south land, for on the plains of Australia the 
“Nation of the Lion ” was born again. 

The “ Bear.” held sway as of old in the east, and now also in the 
south. From the North Sea to the Alps the Twin Eagle ruled the 
nations ; while from the Channel to the Sahara, and from the At- 
lantic to the Balkan Mountains, floated the standard of a new power. 
The Roman, the Spaniard and the Frank stood together once more 
at the Rhine and battled with the Goth and the Hun. 

But now there came a strange flag into Europe: it was the 
standard of the “ Red Dragon.” Its followers were as the sands of 
the sea for numbers. They were the “Kings of the East” for whose 
coming the “great river” had been dried up. Asia had poured out 
her millions into Europe. Christendom swarmed with the Pagan 
hordes, and Europe was a sea of blood. But “why do the heathen 
rage and the people imagine a vain thing?” 

There came a flash like the lightning, and a blast of trumpets 
that rung far above the vast commotion of a world in arms. And 
the full diapason of a choir, like that when the morning stars sang 
together, proclaimed “the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord.” Then fell as dead those who through these 
mighty scenes had stood in their places by the Telegraph and the 
Printing-Press, and to the last had faithfully recorded all. 
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I fainted with intensest anguish. A hand was laid upon me — and 
Iawoke. The engine had ceased its work, the machinery no longer 
revolved. The glorious sunshine was beaming through the windows, 
and church-bells were pealing their holy chimes. It was the Sab- 
bath. The last man on leaving work had aroused me, for I had 
been dream ng. 

T. E. D. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
“A CHANCE AGREEMENT.” 


S Dick Kearney and young O’Shea had never attained any 

close intimacy, a strange sort of half-jealousy, inexplicable as 
to its cause, served to keep them apart: it was by mere accident that 
the two young men met one morning after breakfast in the garden, 
and on Kearney’s offer of a cigar, the few words that followed led to 
a conversation. 

“IT cannot pretend to give you a choice Havanna, like one of Wal- 
pole’s,” said Dick, “ but you'll perhaps find it smokeable.” 

“I’m not difficult,” said the other; “and as to Mr. Walpole’s 
tobacco, I don’t think I ever tasted it.” 

“ And I,” rejoined the other, “as seldom as I could ; I mean, only 
when politeness obliged me.” 

“‘T thought you liked him ?” said Gorman, shortly. 

“T? Far from it. I thought him a consummate puppy, and I saw 
that he looked down on us as inveterate savages.” 

“He was a favorite with your ladies, I think?” 

“Certainly not with my sister, and I doubt very much with my 
cousin. Did you like him?” 

“No, not at all; but then he belongs to a class of men I neither 
understand nor sympathise with. Whatever / know of life is associated 
with downright hard work. As a soldier I had my five hours’ daily 
drill and the care of my equipments, as a lieutenant I had to see that 
my men kept to their duty, and whenever I chanced to have a little 
leisure I could not give it up to ennui or consent to feel bored and 
wearied.” 

“ And do you mean to say you had to groom your horse and clean 
your arms when you served in the ranks?” 
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“Not always. As a cadet I had a soldier-servant, what we call a 
‘ Bursche ; but there were periods when I was out of funds, and 
barely able to grope my way to the next quarter-day, and at these 
times I had but one meal a day, and obliged to draw my waist-belt 
pretty tight to make me feel I had eaten enough. A Bursche costs 
very little, but I could not spare even that little.” 

“‘Confoundedly hard that.” 

“ All my own fault. By a little care and foresight, even without 
thrift, I had enough to live as well as I ought ; but a reckless dash of 
the old spendthrift blood I came of would master me now and then, 
and I’d launch out into some extravagance that would leave me penni- 
less for months after.” 

“T believe I can understand that. One does get horribly bored by 
the monotony of a well-to-do existence : just as I feel my life here — 
almost insupportable.” 

“But you are going into Parliament ; you are going to be a great 
public man.” 

“That bubble has burst already ; don’t you know what happened at 
Birr? They tore down all Miller’s notices and mine, they smashed our 
booths, beat our voters out of the town, and placed Donogan — the 
rebel Donogan — at the head of the poll, and the head-centre is now 
M.P. for King’s County.” 

“ And has he a right to sit in the House?” 

“There’s the question. The matter is discussed every day in the 
newspapers, and there are as many for as against him. Some aver 
that the popular will is a sovereign edict that rises above all eventuali- 
ties ; others assert that the sentence which pronounces a man a felon 
declares him to be dead in law.” 

** And which side do you incline to?” 

“‘T believe in the latter ; he’ll not be permitted to take his seat.” 

“You'll have another chance, then?” 

“No; I'll venture no more. Indeed, but for this same man Donogan, 
I had never thought of it. He filled my head with ideas of a great 
part to be played and a proud place to be occupied, and that, even 
without high abilities, a man of a strong will, a fixed resolve, and an 
honest conscience, might, at this time, do great things for Ireland.” 

“ And then betrayed you?” 

“No such thing ; he no more dreamed of Parliament himself than 
you do now. He knew he was liable to the law, he was hiding from 
the police, and well aware that there was a price upon his head.” 

“But if he was true to you, why did he not refuse this honor? why 
did he not decline to be elected?” 

“They never gave him .the choice. Don’t you see it is one of the 
strange signs of the strange times we are living in that the people fix 
upon certain men as their natural leaders and compel them to march 
in the van, and that it is the force at the back of these leaders that, 
far more than their talents, makes them formidable in public life.” 

“‘T only follow it in part. I scarcely see what they aim at, and I 
do not know if they see it more clearly themselves. And now, what 
will you turn to?” 

“T wish you could tell me.” 
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“ About as blank a future as my own!” muttered Gorman. 

“Come, come, you have a career: you are a lieutenant of lancers ; 
in time you will be a captain, and eventually a colonel, and who 
knows but a general at last, with heaven knows how many crosses 
and medals on your breast?” 

“Nothing less likely —the day is gone by when Englishmen were 
advanced to places of high honor and trust in the Austrian army. 
There are no more field-marshals like Nugent than major-generals 
like O’Connell. I might be made a Drill-meister, and if I lived long 
enough, and was not superannuated, a major ; but there my ambition 
must cease.” 

“ And you are content with that prospect?” 

“Of course I am not. I go back to it with something little short 
of despair.” 

“Why go back then?” 

“Tell me what else to do —tell me what other road in life to take 
— show me even one alternative.” 

The silence that now succeeded lasted several minutes, each im- 
mersed in his own thoughts, and each doubtless convinced how little 
presumption he had to advise or counsel the other. 

“Do you know, O’Shea.” cried Kearney, “ I used to fancy that this 
Austrian life of yours was a mere caprice — that you took ‘a cast,’ as 
we call it in the hunting-field, amongst those fellows to see what they 
were like and what sort of an existence was theirs — but that being 
your aunt’s heir, and with a snug estate that must one day come to 
you, it was a mere ‘lark’ and not to be continued beyond a year or 
two. 

“Not a bit of it. I never presumed to think I should be my aunt’s 
heir —and now less than ever. Do you know that even the small 
pension she has allowed me hitherto is now about to be withdrawn 
and I shall be left to live on my pay?” 

** How much does that mean ?” 

“A few pounds more or less than you pay for your saddle-horse at 
livery at Dycer’s. 

“You don’t mean that?’ 

“ TI do mean it, and even that beggarly pittance is stopped when I 
am on my leave ; so that at this moment my whole worldly wealth is 
here,” and he look from his pocket a handful of loose coin, in which 
a few gold pieces glittered amidst a mass of discolored and smooth- 
looking silver. 

“On my oath I believe you are the richer man of the two,” cried 
Kearney, “for except a few half-crowns on my dressing-table, and 
some coppers, I don’t believe I am master of a coin with the Queen’ s 
image. 

“ IT say, Kearney, what a horrible take-in we should prove to mothers 
with daughters to marry!” 

“Not a bit of it. You may impose upon any one else — your 
tailor, your bootmaker, even the horsey gent that jobs your cabriolet, 
but you’ll never cheat the mamma who has a daughter on sale.” 

Gorman could not help laughing at the more than ordinary irritability 
with which these words were spoken, and charged him at last with 
having uttered a personal experience. 
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“True, after all!” said Dick, half indolently. “I used to spoon a 
pretty girl up in Dublin, ride with her when I could, and dance with 
her at all the balls, and a certain chum of mine —a Joe Atlee — of 
whom you may have heard — undertook, simply by a series of artful 
rumors as to my future prospects — now extolling me as a man of 
fortune and a fine estate, to-morrow exhibiting me as a mere pretender 
with a mock title and mock income —to determine how I should be 
treated in this family, and he would say to me, ‘ Dick, you are going 
to be asked to dinner on Saturday next ;’ or, ‘I say, old fellow, they’re 
going to leave you out of that pic-nic at Powles-court. You'll find 
the Clanceys rather cold at your next meeting.’” 

“ And he would be right in his guess?” 

“To the letter! Ay, and I shame to say that the young girl 
answered the signal as promptly as the mother.” 

“I hope it cured you of your passion?” 

“T don’t know that it did. When you begin to like a girl, and find 
that she has regularly installed herself in a corner of your heart, there 
is scarcely a thing she can do you'll not discover a good reason for, 
and even when your ingenuity fails, go and pay a visit, there is some 
artful witchery in that creation you have built up about her—for I 
heartily believe most of us are merely clothing a sort of lay-figure of 
loveliness with attributes of our fancy — and the end of it is, we are 
about as wise about our idols as the South Sea savages in their 
homage to the gods of their own carving.” 

“I don’t think that,” said Gorman, sternly. “I could no more 
invent the fascination that charms me than I could model a Venus or 
an Ariadne.” 

“T see where your mistake lies. You do all this and never know 
you do it. Mind, I am only giving you Joe Atlee’s theory all this 
time ; for, though I believe in, I never invented it.” 

“ And who is Atlee?” 

** A chum of mine —a clever dog enough — who, as he says himself, 
takes a very low opinion of mankind, and, in consequence, finds this 
a capital world to live in.” 

“‘T should hate the fellow.” 

“Not if you met him. He can be very companionable, though I 
never saw any one take less trouble to please. He is popular almost 
everywhere.” 

“Tl know I should hate him.” 

“My Cousin Nina thought the same, and declared from the mere 
sight of his photograph that he was false and treacherous, and heaven 
knows what else besides, and now she’ll not suffer a word in his dis- 
paragement. She began exactly as you say you would, by a strong 
prejudice against him. I remember the day he came down here— 
her manner towards him was more than distant—and I told my 
sister Kate how it offended me, and Kate only smiled and said, ‘ Have 
a little patience, Dick.’ ” 

“And you took the advice? You did have a little patience?” 

“Yes; and the end is, they are firm friends. I’m not sure they 
don’t correspond.” 

“Ts there love in the case then?” 
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“That is what I cannot make out. So far as I know either of them, 
there is no trustfulness in their dispositions ; each of them must see 
into the nature of the other. I have heard Joe Atlee say, ‘ With that 
woman for a wife, a man might safely bet on his success in life.’ And 
she herself one day owned, ‘If a girl was obliged to marry a man 
without sixpence, she might take Atlee.’ ” 

“So, I have it, they will be man and wife yet.” 

“Who knows! Have another weed?” 

Gorman declined the offered cigar, and again a pause in the con- 
versation followed. At last he suddenly said, “She told me she 
thought she would marry Walpole.” 

“She told you that? How did it come about to make you such a 
confidence ?” 

“Just this way. I was getting a little — not spooney — but atten- 
tive, and rather liked hanging after her, and in one of our walks in the 
wood—and there was no flirting at the time between us— she 
suddenly said, ‘I don’t think you are half a bad fellow, lieutenant.’ 
‘Thanks for the compliment,’ said I, coldly. She never heeded my 
remark, but went on. ‘I mean, in fact, that if you had something to 
live for, and somebody to care about, there is just the sort of stuff in 
you to make you equal to both.’ Not exactly knowing what I said, 
and half, only half in earnest, I answered, ‘Why can I not have one 
to care for? ’—and I looked tenderly into her eyes as I spoke. She 
did not wince under my glance. Her face was calm and her color 
did not change, and she was full a minute before she said, with a faint 
sigh, ‘I suppose I shall marry Cecil Walpole.’ ‘Do you mean,’ said I, 
‘against your will?’ ‘Who told you I had a will, Sir?’ said she, 
haughtily ; ‘or that if I had, I should now be walking here in this 
wood alone with you? No, no,’ added she hurriedly, ‘ you cannot un- 
derstand me. ‘There is nothing to be offended at. Go and gather 
me some of those wild flowers, and we’ll talk of something else.’ ” 

‘“ How like her! how like her!” said Dick, and then looked sad and 
pondered. “I was very near falling in love with her myself,” said 
he, after a considerable pause. 

“She has a way of curing a man if he should get into such an 
indiscretion,” muttered Gorman, and there was bitterness in his voice 
as he spoke. 

“Listen! listen to that!” and from the open window of the house 
there came the prolonged cadence of a full sweet voice, as Nina was 
singing an Irish ballad air. ‘“That’s for my father! ‘Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen ’ is one of his favorites, and she can make him cry over it.” 

“T’m not very soft-hearted,” muttered Gorman, “ but she gave me a 
sense of fulness in the throat, like choking, the other day, that I vowed 
to myself I’d never listen to that song again.” 

“It is not her voice —it is not the music— there is some witchery 
in the woman herself that does it,” cried Dick, almost fiercely. 
“Take a walk with her in the wood, saunter down one of these alleys in 
the garden,and I’ll be shot if your heart will not begin to beat in 
another fashion, and your brain to weave all sorts of bright fancies, in 
which she will form the chief figure ; and though you'll be half inclined 
to declare your love, and swear that you cannot live without her, some 
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terror will tell you not to break the spell of your delight, but to go on 
walking there at her side, and hearing her words just as though that 
ecstacy could last for ever.” 

“T suspect you are in love with her,” said O’Shea drily. 

“Not now, not now: and I'll take care not to have a relapse,” 
said he, gravely. 

“How do you mean to manage that?” 

“The only one way it is possible — not to see her, nor to hear her 
— not to live in the same land with her. I have made up my mind to 
go to Australia. I don’t well know what to do when I get there ; but 
whatever it be, and whatever it cost me to bear, I shall meet it without 
shrinking, for there will be no old associates to look on and remark 
upon my shabby clothes and broken boots.” 

“What will the passage cost you?” asked Gorman, eagerly. 

“T have ascertained that for about fifty pounds I can land myself in 
Melbourne, and if I have a ten-pound note after, it is as much as I 
mean to provide.” 

“If I can raise the money I'll go with you,” said O’Shea. 

“Will you? is this serious? is it a promise?” 

“T pledge my word on it. I'll go over to the Barn to-day and see 
my aunt. I thought up to this I could not bring myself to go there, 
but I will now. It is for the last time in my life, and I must say good- 
bye, whether she helps me or not.” 

“You'll scarcely like to ask her for money,” said Dick. 

“ Scarcely,—at all events I'll see her, and I'll tell her that I’m 
going away, with no other thought in my mind than of all the love and 
affection she had for me, worse luck mine that I have not got them 
still.” 

“Shall I walk over with ? would you rather be alone?” 

““T believe so; I think I should like to be alone.” 

“ Let us meet then on this spot to-morrow and decide what is to be 
done.” 

“ Agreed!” cried O’Shea, and with a warm shake-hands to ratify 
the pledge, they parted ; Dick towards the lower part of the garden, 
while O’Shea turned towards the house. 





CHAPTER LIILI. 
“A SCRAPE.” 


WE have all of us felt how depressing is the sensation felt in a family 
circle in the first meeting after the departure of their guests. The 
friends who have been staying some time in your house not only bring 
to the common stock their share of pleasant converse and companion- 
ship, but, in the quality of strangers, they exact a certain amount of 
effort for their amusement which is better for him who gives than for 
the recipient, and they impose that small reserve which excludes the 
purely personal inconveniences and contrarieties which unhappily 
in strictly family intercourse have no small space allotted them for 
discussion. 

It is but right to say that they who benefit most by, and most grate- 
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fully acknowledge, this boon of the visitors, are the young. The 
elders, sometimes more disposed to indolence than effort, sometimes 
irritable at the check essentially put upon many little egotisms of 
daily use, and oftener than either perhaps, glad to get back to the old 
groove of home discussion, unrestrained by the presence of strangers : 
the elders, I say, are now and then given to express a most ungracious 
gratitude for being once again to themselves, and free to be as con- 
fidential, and outspoken, and disagreeable as their hearts desire. 

The dinner at Kilgobbin Castle on the day I speak of consisted 
solely of the Kearney family, and except in the person of the old man 
himself, no trace of pleasantry could be detected. Kate had her own 
share of anxieties. A number of notices had been served by re- 
fractory tenants for demands they were about to prefer for improve- 
ments, under the new land act. The passion for litigation, so dear to 
the Irish peasant’s heart—that sense of having something to be 
quibbled for, so exciting to the imaginative nature of the Celt — had 
taken possession of all the tenants on the estate ; and even the well- 
to-do and the satisfied were now bestirring themselves to think if they 
had not some grievance to be turned into profit, and some possible 
hardship to be discounted into an abatement. 

Dick Kearney, entirely pre-occupied by the thought of his intended 
journey, already began to feel that the things of home touched him 
no longer. A few months more and he should be far away from 
Ireland and her interests ; and why should he harass himself about 
the contests of party or the balance of factions which never again 
could have any bearing on his future life? His whole thought was 
what arrangement he could make with his father by which, for a little 
present assistance, he might surrender all his right on the entail and 
give up Kilgobbin forever. 

As for Nina, her complexities were too many and too much inter- 
woven for our investigation, and there were thoughts of all the various 
persons she had met in Ireland, mingled with scenes of the past, and, 
more strangely still, the people placed in situations and connections 
which by no likelihood should they ever have occupied. The thought 
that the little comedy of every-day life, which she relished immensely, 
was now to cease for lack of actors, made her serious — almost sad — 
and she seldom spoke during the meal. 

At Lord Kilgobbin’s request that they would not leave him to take 
his wine alone, they drew their chairs round the dining-room fire ; but, 
except the bright glow of the ruddy turf and the pleasant look of the 
old man himself, there was little that smacked of the agreeable fireside. 

“What has come over you girls this evening?” said the old man. 
“ Are you in love, or has the man that ought to be in love with either 
of you discovered it was only a mistake he was making?” 

“ Ask Nina, Sir,” said Kate, gravely. 

“ Perhaps you are right, uncle,” said Nina dreamily. 

“In which of my guesses —the first or the last?” 

“Don’t puzzle me, Sir, for I have no head for a subtle distinction. 
I only meant to say it is not so easy to be in love without mistakes. 
You mistake realities and traits for something not a bit like them, 
and you mistake yourself by imagining that you mind them.” 
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“T don’t think I understand you,” said the old man. 

“ Very likely not, Sir. I do not know if I had a meaning that I 
could explain.” 

“Nina wants to tell you, my lord, that the right man has not come 
forward yet, and she does not know whether she’ll keep the place 
open in her heart for him any longer,” said Dick, with a half malicious 

lance. 
ae That terrible Cousin Dick! nothing escapes him,” said Nina, 
with a faint smile. 

“Is there any more in the newspapers about that scandal of the 
Government?” cried the old man, turning to Kate. “Is there not 
going to be some inquiry as to whether his Excellency wrote to the 
Fenians?” 

“There are a few words here, papa,” cried Kate, opening the 
paper. “In reply to the question of Sir Barnes Malone as to the 
late communications alleged to have passed between the headof the 
Irish Government and the Head-Centre of the Fenians, the Right 
Honorabie the First Lord of the Treasury said, ‘That the question 
would be more properly addressed to the noble lord the Secretary for 
Ireland, who was not then in the House. Meanwhile, Sir,’ continued 
he, ‘I will take on myself the responsibility of saying that in this, as 
in a variety of other cases, the zeal of party has greatly outstripped 
the discretion that should govern political warfare. The exceptional 
state of a nation, in which the administration of justice mainly de- 
pends on those aids which a rigid morality might disparage ; the 
social state of a people whose integrity calls for the application of 
means the most certain to disseminate distrust and disunion, are facts 
which constitute reasons for political action that, however assailable 
in the mere abstract, the mind of statesmanlike form will at once 
accept as solid and effective, and to reject which would only show 
that, in overlooking the consequences of sentiment, a man can ignore 
the most vital interests of his country.’” 

“Does he say that they wrote to Donogan?” cried Kilgobbin; 
whose patience had been sorely pushed by the Premier’s exordium. 

“‘ Let me read on, papa.” 

“Skip all that, and get down toasimple question and answer, Kitty ; 
don’t read the long sentences.” 

“This is how he winds up, papa. ‘I trust I have now, Sir, sat- 
isfied the House that there are abundant reasons why this corres- 
pondence should not be produced on the table, while I have further 
justified my noble friend for a course of action in which the humanity 
of the man takes no lustre from the glory of the statesman ’— then 
there are some words in Latin—‘and the right hon. gentleman re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers, in which some of the Opposition 
were heard to join.’” 

“I want to be told, after all, did they write the letter to say Dono- 
gan was to be let escape?” 

“Would it have been a great crime, uncle?” said Nina artlessly. 

“I’m not going into that ; I’m only asking what the people over 
us say is the best way to govern us. I’d like to know, once for: all, 
what was wrong and what was right in Ireland.” 
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“ Has not the Premier just told you, Sir,” replied Nina, “that it is 
always the reverse of what obtains everywhere else?” 

“T have had enough of it anyhow!” cried Dick, who, though not 
intending it before, now was carried away by a momentary gust of 
passion to make the avowal. 

“Have you been in the Cabinet all this time, then, without our 
knowing it?” asked Nina archly. 

“Tt is not of the Cabinet I was speaking, mademoiselle ; it was 
of the country.” And he answered haughtily. 

“ And where would you go, Dick, and find better?” said Kate. 

“ Anywhere. I should find better in America, in Canada, in the 
Far West, in New Zealand ; but I mean to try in Australia.” 

“ And what will you do when you get there?” asked Kilgobbin, 
with a grim humor in his look. 

“Do tell me, Cousin Dick, for who knows that it might not suit me 
also?” 

Young Kearney filled his glass and drained it without speaking. 
At last he said, “ It will be for you, Sir, to say if I make the trial. It 
is clear enough I have no course open to me here. For a few hun- 
dred pounds, or indeed for anything you like to give me, you get rid 
of me forever. It will be the one piece of economy my whole life 
comprises.” 

“ Stay at home, Dick, and give to your own country the energy you 
are willing to bestow on a strange land,” said Kate. 

“ And labor side by side with the peasant I have looked down upon 
since I was able to walk?” 

“Don’t look down upon him, then—do it no longer. If you 
would treat the first stranger you met in the bush as your equal, begin 
the Christian practice in your own country.” 

“But he needn’t do that at all,” broke in the old man. “If he 
would take to strong shoes and early rising here at Kilgobbin, he 
need never go to Geelong for a living. Your great-grandfathers 
lived here for centuries, and the old house that sheltered them is still 
standing.” 

“What should I stay for ?” He had got thus far when his 
eyes met Nina’s, and he stopped and hesitated, and, as a deep blush 
covered his face, faltered out, “Gorman O’Shea says he is ready to 
go with me; and two fellows with less to detain them in their own 
country would be hard to find.” 

“O’Shea will do well enough,” said the old man; “he was not 
brought up to kid-leather boots and silk linings in his great-coat. 
There’s stuff in Aim, and if it comes to sleeping under a haystack or 
dining on a red-herring, he’ll not rise up with rheumatism or heart- 
burn. And what’s better than all, he’ll not think himself a hero be- 
cause he mends his own boots or lights his own kitchen-fire.” 

“A letter for your honor,” said the servant, entering with a very 
informal-looking note on coarse paper, and fastened with a wafer. 
“The gossoon, Sir, is waiting for an answer ; he run every mile from 
Moate.” 

“ Read it, Kitty,” said the old man, not heeding the servant’s com- 
ment. 
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“It is dated ‘Moate Jail, 7 o’clock,’” said Kitty, as she read: 
“*Dear Sir,—I have got into a stupid scrape, and have been com- 
mitted to jail. Will you come, or send some one to bail me out? 
The thing is a mere trifle, but the “ being locked up” is very hard to 
bear. Yours always, G. O’Shea.’” 

“Is this more Fenian work?” cried Kilgobbin. 

“T’m certain it is not, Sir,” said Dick. ‘Gorman O’Shea has no 
liking for them, nor is he the man to sympathise with what he owns 
he cannot understand. It is a mere accidental row.” 

“ At all events we must see to set him at liberty. Order the gig, 
Dick, and while they are putting on the harness I'll finish this decanter 
of port. If it wasn’t that we’re getting retired shopkeepers on the 
bench we’d not see an O’Shea sent to prison like a gossoon that stole 
a bunch of turnips.” 

‘What has he been doing, I wonder?” said Nina, as she drew her 
arm within Kate’s and left the room. 

“Some loud talk in the bar-parlor, perhaps,” was Kate’s reply, and 
the toss of her head as she said it implied more even than the words. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“How 1T BEFELL.” 


WuiteE Lord Kilgobbin and his son are plodding along towards 
Moate with a horse not long released from the harrow, and over a 
road which the late rains had sorely damaged, the moment is not in- 
opportune to explain the nature of the incident, small enough in its 
way, that called on them for this journey at nightfall. It befell that 
when Miss Betty, indignant at her nephew’s defection, and outraged 
that he should descend to call at Kilgobbin, determined to cast him 
off for ever, she also resolved upon a project over which she had 
long meditated, and to which the conversation at her late dinner 
greatly predisposed her. 

The growing unfertility of the land, the sturdy rejection of the au- 
thority of the Church manifested in so many ways by the people, 
had led Miss O’Shea to speculate more on the insecurity of landed 
property in Ireland than all the long list of outrages scheduled at 
Assizes, or all the burning haggards that ever flared in a wintry sky. 
Her notion was to retire into some religious sisterhood, and away 
from life and its cares, to pass her remaining years in holy medita- 
tion and piety. She would have liked to have sold her estate and 
endowed some house or convent with the proceeds, but there were 
certain legal difficulties that stood in the way, and her law-agent, 
McKeown, must be seen and conferred with about these. 

Her moods of passion were usually so very violent that she would 
stop at nothing, and in the torrent of her anger she would decide on 
a course of action which would color a whole life-time. On the 
present occasion her first step was to write and acquaint McKeown 
that she would be at Moodie’s Hotel, Dominick Street, the same 
evening, and begged he might call there at eight or nine o’clock, as 
her business with him was pressing. Her next care was to let the 
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house and lands of O’Shea Barn to Peter Gill for the term of one 
year, at a rent scarcely more than nominal, the said Gill binding him- 
self to maintain the gardens, the shrubberies, and all the ornamental 
plantings in their accustomed order and condition. In fact, the ex- 
treme moderation of the rent was to be recompensed by the large 
space allotted to unprofitable land and the great care he was pledged 
to exercise in its preservation ; and while nominally the tenant, so 
manifold were the obligations imposed on him, he was in reality very 
little other than the care-taker of O’Shea Barn and its dependen- 
cies. No fences were to be altered or boundaries changed. All the 
copses of young timber were to be carefully protected by palings as 
heretofore ; and even the ornamental cattle — the short-horns and the 
Alderneys, and a few favorite “ Kerries”— were to be kept on the 
allotted paddocks ; and to old Katloo herself was allotted a loose 
box, with a small field attached to it, where she might saunter at will 
and ruminate over the less happy quadrupeds that had to work for 
their subsistence. 

Now, though Miss Betty, in the full torrent of her anger, had that 
much of method in her madness to remember the various details 
whose interests were the business of her daily life, and so far made 
provision for the future of her pet cows and horses and dogs and 
guinea-fowls, so that if she should ever resolve to return she should 
find all as she had left it—the short paper of agreement by which 
she accepted Gill as her tenant was drawn up by her own hand, un- 
aided by a lawyer, and, whether from the intemperate haste of the 
moment or an unbounded confidence in Gill’s honesty and fidelity, was 
not only carelessly expressed, but worded in a way that implied how 
her trustfulness exonerated her from anything beyond the expression 
of what she wished for and what she believed her tenant would 
strictly perform. Gill’s repeated phrase of “Whatever her honor’s 
ladyship liked” had followed every sentence as she read the docu- 
ment aloud to him, and the only real puzzle she had was to explain 
to the poor man’s simple comprehension that she was not making a 
hard bargain with him, but treating him handsomely and in all confi- 
dence. 

Shrewd and sharp as the old lady was, versed in the habits of the 
people, and long trained to suspect a certain air of dulness by which, 
when asking the explanation of a point, they watch with a native 
casuistry to see what flaw or chink may open an equivocal meaning 
or intention — she was thoroughly convinced by the simple and un- 
reasoning concurrence this humble man gave to every proviso, and 
the hearty assurance he always gave “that her honor knew what was 
best: God reward and keep her long in the way to do it !”—with all 
this, Miss O’Shea had not accomplished the first stage of her journey 
to Dublin, when Peter Gill was seated in the office of Pat McEvoy, 
the attorney at Moate — a smart practitioner, who had done more to 
foster litigation between tenant and landlord than all the “ grievances ” 
that ever were placarded by the press. 

“When did you get this, Peter?” said the attorney, as he looked 
about, unable to find a date. 

“ This morning, Sir, just before she started.” 
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“You'll have to come before the magistrate and make an oath of 
the date, and, by my conscience, it’s worth the trouble!” 

“Why, Sir, what’s in it?” cried Peter eagerly. 

“T’m no lawyer if she hasn’t given you a clear possession of the 
place, subject to certain trusts ; and even for the non-performance of 
these there is no penalty attached. When Councillor Holmes comes 
down at the assize, I’ll lay a case before him, and I’ll wager a trifle, 
Peter, you will turn out to be an estated gentleman.” 

“ Blood alive!” was all Peter could utter. 

Though the conversation that ensued occupied more than ‘an hour, 
it is not necessary that we should repeat what occurred, nor state 
more than the fact that Peter went home fully assured that if O’Shea 
Barn was not his own indisputably, it would be very hard to dispos- 
sess him, and that at all events the occupation was secure to him 
for the present. The importance that the law always attaches to pos- 
session Mr. McEvoy took care to impress on Gill’s mind, and he 
fully convinced him that a forcible seizure of the premises was far 
more to be apprehended than the slower process of a suit and a 
verdict. 

It was about the third week after this opinion had been given, when 
young O’Shea walked over from Kilgobbin Castle to the Barn, intend- 
ing to see his aunt and take his farewell of her. 

Though he had steeled his heart against the emotions such a leave- 
taking was likely to evoke, he was in nowise prepared for the feelings 
the old place itself would call up; and as he opened a little wicket 
that led by a shrubbery walk to the cottage, he was glad to throw 
himself on the first seat he could find and wait till his heart could 
beat more measuredly. What a strange thing was life !— at least that 
conventional life we make for ourselves—was his thought now. 
“Here am I ready to cross the globe, to be the servant, the laborer 
of some rude settler in the wilds of Australia, and yet I cannot be 
the herdsman here, and tend the cattle in the scenes that I love, where 
every tree, every bush, every shady nook, and every running stream is 
dear to me. I cannot serve my own kith and kin, but must seek my 
bread from the stranger! This is our glorious civilisation. I should 
like to hear in what consists its marvellous advantage.” 

And then he began to think of those men of whom he had often 
heard — gentlemen and men of refinement—who had gone out to 
Australia, and who, in all the drudgery of daily labor — herding 
cattle on the plains or conducting droves of horses long miles of way 
— still managed to retain the habits of their better days, and by the 
instinct of the breeding which had become a nature, to keep intact 
in their hearts the thoughts and the sympathies and the affections that 
made them gentlemen. 

“If my dear aunt only knew me as I know myself, she would let 
me stay here and serve her as the humblest laborer on her land. I 
can see no indignity in being poor and faring hardly. I have known 
coarse food and coarse clothing, and I never found that they either 
damped my courage or soured my temper.” 

It might not seem exactly the appropriate moment to have be- 
thought him of the solace of companionship in such poverty, but 
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somehow his thoughts dd take that flight, and, unwarrantable as was 
the notion, he fancied himself returning at nightfall to his lowly cabin, 
and acertain girlish figure, whom our reader knows as Kate Kearney, 
standing watching for his coming. 

There was no one to be seen about as he approached the house. 
The hall-door, however, lay open. He entered and passed on to the 
little breakfast-parlor on the left. The furniture was the same as 
before, but a coarse fustian jacket was thrown on the back of a chair, 
and a clay pipe and a paper of tobacco stood on the table. While he 
was examining these objects with some attention, a very ragged urchin, 
of some ten or eleven years, entered the room with a furtive step and 
stood watching him. From this fellow all that he could hear was that 
Miss Betty was gone away, and that Peter was at the Kilbeggan 
Market ; and though he tried various questions, no other answers than 
these were to be obtained. Gorman now tried to see the drawing- 
room and the library, but these, as well as the dining-room, were all 
locked. He next essayed the bed-rooms, but with the same unsuccess. 
At length he turned to his own well-known corner — the well-remem- 
bered little “green room ”— which he loved to think his own. This, 
too, was locked, but Gorman remembered that by pressing the door 
underneath with his walking-stick he could lift the bolt from the old- 
fashioned receptacle that held it and open the door. Curious to have 
a last look at a spot dear by so many memories, he tried the old 
artifice and succeeded, 

He had still on his watch-chain the little key of an old marquetrie 
cabinet where he was wont to write, and now he was determined to 
write a last letter to his aunt from the old spot, and send her his good- 
bye from the very corner where he had often come to wish her “ good- 
night.” 

He opened the window and walked out on the little wooden balcony, 
from which the view extended over the lawn and the broad belt of 
wood that fenced the demesne. The Sliebh Bloom Mountain shone 
in the distance, and in the calm of an evening sunlight the whole 
picture had something in its silence and peacefulness of almost 
rapturous charm. 

Who is there amongst us that has not felt, in walking through the 
room of some uninhabited house, with every appliance of human 
comfort strewn about, ease and luxury within, wavy trees and sloping 
lawn or eddying waters without — who, in seeing all these, has not 
questioned himself as to why this should be deserted? and why is 
there none to taste and feel all the blessedness of such a lot as life 
here should offer? Is not the world full of these places? is not the 
puzzle of this query of all lands and of all peoples? That ever- 
present delusion of what we should do— what be if we were aught 
other than ourselves — how happy, how contented, how unrepining, 
and how good —ay, even our moral nature comes into the compact 
—this delusion, I say, besets most of us through life, and we never 
weary of believing how cruelly fate has treated us, and how unjust 
destiny has been to a variety of good gifts and graces which are 
doomed to die unrecognised and unrequited. 

I will not go to the length of saying that Gorman O’Shea’s reflec- 
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tions went thus far, though they did go to the extent of wondering 
why his aunt had left this lovely spot, and asking himself again and 
again where she could possibly have found anything to replace it. 

“My dearest aunt,” wrote he, “in my own old room at the dear old 
desk, and on the spot knitted to my heart by happiest memories, I sit 
down to send you my last good-bye ere I leave Ireland forever. 

“It is in no mood of passing fretfulness or impatience that I resolve 
to go and seek my fortune in Australia. As I feel now, believing you 
are displeased with me, I have no heart to go further into the question 
of my own selfish interests, nor say why I resolve to give up soldiering, 
and why I turn to a new existence. Had I been to you what I have 
hitherto been, had I the assurance that I possessed the old claim on 
your love which made me regard you as a dear mother, I should tell 
you of every step that has led me to this determination, and how care- 
fully and anxiously I tried to study what might be the turning-point of 
my life.” 

When he had written thus far and his eyes had already grown 
glassy with the tears which would force their way across them, a 
heavy foot was heard on the stairs, the door was burst rudely open, 
and Peter Gill stood before him. 

No longer, however, the old peasant in shabby clothes and with his 
look half-shy, half-sycophant, but vulgarly dressed in broadcloth and 
bright buttons, a tall hat on his head and a crimson cravat round 
his neck. His face was flushed and his eyes flashing and insolent, so 
that O’Shea only feebly recognised him by his voice. 

“You thought you’d be too quick for me, young man,” said the 
fellow, and the voice in its thickness showed he had been drinking, 
“‘and that you would do your bit of writing there before I’d be back, 
but I was up to you.” 

“T really do not know what you mean,” cried O’Shea, rising ; “and 
as it is only too plain you have been drinking, I do not care to ask 
you.” 

“Whether I was drinking or no is my own business ; there’s none to 
call me to account now. I’m here in my own house, and I order you 
to leave it, and if you don’t go by the way you came in, by my soul 
you'll go by that window!” A loud bang of his stick on the floor 
gave the emphasis to the last words, and whether it was the action or 
the absurd figure of the man himself overcame O’Shea, he burst out 
in a hearty laugh as he surveyed him. “I'll make it no laughing 
matter to you,” cried Gill, wild with passion, and, stepping to the 
door, he cried out, “Come up, boys, every man of ye: come up and 
see the chap that’s trying to turn me out of my holding.” 

The sound of voices and the tramp of feet outside now drew O’Shea 
to the window, and, passing out on the balcony, he saw a considerable 
crowd of country-people assembled beneath. They were all armed 
with sticks, and had that look of mischief and daring so unmistakable 
inamob. As the young man stood looking at them, some one pointed 
him out to the rest, and a wild yell, mingled with hisses, now broke 
from the crowd. He was turning away from the spot in disgust when 
he found that Gill had stationed himself at the window and barred the 
passage. 
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“The boys want another look at ye,” said Gill, insolently ; “go 
back and show yourself: it is not every day they see an informer.” 

“‘ Stand back, you old fool, and let me pass,” cried O’Shea. 

“Touch me if you dare; only lay one finger on me in my own 
house,” said the fellow, and he grinned almost in his face as he 
spoke. 

“‘ Stand back,” said Gorman, and, suiting the action to the word, he 
raised his arm to make space for him to pass out. Gill, no sooner did 
he feel the arm graze his chest, than he struck O’Shea across the face ; 
and though the blow was that of an old man, the insult was so mad- 
dening that O’Shea, seizing him by the arms, dragged him out upon 
the balcony. 

“He’s going to throw the old man over,” cried several of those 
beneath, and amid the tumult of voices a number soon rushed up the 
stairs and out on the balcony, where the old fellow was clinging to 
O’Shea’s legs in his despairing attempt to save himself. The struggle 
scarcely lasted many seconds, for the rotten woodwork of the balcony 
creaked and trembled, and at last gave way with a crash, bringing the 
whole party to the ground together. 

A score of sticks rained the blows on the luckless young man, and 
each time that he tried to rise he was struck back and rolled over by a 
blow or a kick, till at length he lay still and senseless on the sward, 
his face covered with blood and his clothes in ribbons. 

“Put him in a cart, boys, and take him off to the gaol,” said the 
attorney, McEvoy. “We'll be in a scrape about all this if we don’t 
make Aim in the wrong.” 

His audience fully appreciated the council, and while a few were 
busied in carrying old Gill to the house—for a broken leg made him 
unable to reach it alone —the others placed O’Shea on some straw in 
a cart, and set out with him to Kilbeggan. 

“It is not a trespass at all,” said McEvoy. “I'll make it a burg- 
lary and forcible entry, and if he recovers at all I’ll stake my reputa- 
tion I transport him for seven years.” 

A hearty murmur of approval met the speech, and the procession, 
with the cart at their head, moved on towards the town. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Two J. P.’s. 


Ir was the Tory magistrate, Mr. Flood—the same who had ran- 
sacked Walpole’s correspondence —before whom the informations 
were sworn against Gorman O’Shea, and the old justice of the peace 
was, in secret, not sorry to see the question of land-tenure a source 
of dispute.and quarrel amongst the very party who were always 
inveighing against the landlords. 

When Lord Kilgobbin arrived at Kilbeggan it was nigh midnight, 
and as young O’Shea was at that moment a patient in the gaol 
infirmary and sound asleep, it was decided between Kearney and 
his son that they would leave him undisturbed till the following 
morning. . 
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Late as it was, Kearney was so desirous to know the exact narra- 
tive of events that he resolved on seeing Mr. Flood at once. Though 
Dick Kearney.remonstrated with his father and reminded him that 
old Tom Flood, as he was called, was a bitter Tory, had neither a 
civil word nor a kind thought for his adversaries in politics, Kearney 
was determined not to be turned from his purpose by any personal 
consideration ; and being assured by the innkeeper that he was sure 
to find Mr. Flood in his dining-room ‘and over his wine, he set out 
for the snug cottage at the entrance of the town where the old 
justice of the peace resided. 

Just as he had been told, Mr. Flood was still in the dinner-room, and 
with his guest, Tony Adams, the Rector, seated with an array of 
decanters between them. 

“ Kearney — Kearney!” cried Flood, as he read the card the servant 
handed him. “Is it the fellow who calls himself Lord Kilgobbin, I 
wonder?” 

‘May be so,” growled Adams, in a deep guttural, for he disliked 
the effort of speech. 

“T don’t know him, nor do I want to know him. He is one of your 
half-and-half Liberals that, to my thinking, are worse that the rebels 
themselves. What is this here in pencil on the back of the card? 
‘Mr. K. begs to apologise for the hour of his intrusion, and earnestly 
entreats a few minutes from Mr. Flood.’ Show him in, Philip, show 
him in; and bring some fresh glasses.” 

Kearney made his excuse with a tact and politeness which spoke of 
a time when he mixed freely with the world, and old Flood was so 
astonished by the ease and good-breeding of his visitor that his own 
manner became at once courteous and urbane. 

“* Make no apologies about the hour, Mr. Kearney,” said he ; “ an 
old bachelor’s house is never very tight in discipline. Allow me to 
introduce Mr. Adams, Mr. Kearney, the best preacher in Ireland, 
and as good a judge of port wine as of theology.” 

The responsive grunt of the parson was drowned in the pleasant 
laugh of the others, as Kearney sat down and filled his glass. Ina 
very few words he related the reason of his visit to the town, and 
asked Mr. Flood to tell him what he knew of the late misadventure. 

“Sworn information, drawn up by that worthy man, Pat McEvoy, 
the greatest rascal in Europe, and I hope I don’t hurt you by saying 
it, Mr. Kearney. Sworn information of a burglarious entry, and an 
aggravated assault on the premises and person of one Peter Gill, 
another local blessing — bad luck tohim. The aforesaid —if I spoke 
of him before—Gorman O’Shea, having, swadente diabolo, smashed 
down doors and windows, palisadings and palings, and broke open 
cabinets, chests, cupboards, and other contrivances. In a word, he 
went into another man’s house, and when asked what he did there, he 
threw the proprietor out of the window. There’s the whole of it.” 

“Where was the house?” 

“O’Shea’s Barn.” 

“But surely O’Shea’s Barn, being the residence and property of his 
aunt, there was no impropriety in his going there?” 

“ The informant states that the place was in the tenancy of this said 
Gill, one of your own people, Mr. Kearney. I wish you luck of him.” 
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“T disown him, root and branch; he is a disgrace to any side. 
And where is Miss Betty O’Shea?” 

“In a convent or a monastery, they say. She has turned abbess or 
monk ; but, upon my conscience, from the little I’ve seen of her, if a 
strong will and a plucky heart be the qualifications, she might be the 
Pope!” 

“ And are the young man’s, injuries serious? Is he badly hurt? for 
they would not let me see him at the jail.” 

“Serious, I believe they are. He is cut cruelly about the face and 
head, and his body bruised all over. The finest peasantry have a 
taste for kicking with strong brogues on them, Mr. Kearney, that 
cannot be equalled.” 

“T wish with all my heart they’d kick the English out of Ireland!” 
cried Kearney, with a savage energy. 

“Faith! if they go on governing us in the present fashion, I do not 
say I’ll make any great objection. Eh, Adams?” 

“ May be so,” was the slow and very guttural reply, as the fat man 
crossed his hands on his waistcoat. 

“T’m sick of them all, Whigs and Tories,” said Kearney. 

“Ts not every Irish gentleman sick of them, Mr. Kearney? Ain’t 
you sick of being cheated and cajoled, and ain’t we sick of being 
cheated and insulted? They seek to conciliate you by outraging ws. 
Don’t you think we could settle our own differences better amongst 
ourselves? It was Philpot Curran said of the fleas in Manchester, 
that if they’d all pulled together they’d have pulled him out of bed. 
Now, Mr. Kearney, what if we all took to ‘ pulling together.’ ” 

“We cannot get rid of the notion that we’d be outjockeyed,” said 
Kearney, slowly. 

“We now,” cried the other, “that we should be outnumbered, and 
that is worse. Eh, Adams?” 

“ Ay!” sighed Adams, who did not desire to be appealed to by 
either side. 

“Now we’re alone here, and no eavesdropper near us, tell me fairly, 
Kearney, are you better because we are brought down in the world? 
’ Are you richer—are you greater — are you happier?” 

““T believe we are, Mr. Flood, and I’ll tell you why I say so.” 

“T’ll be shot if I hear you, that’s all. Fill your glass. That’s old 
port that John Beresford tasted in the Custom-House Docks seventy 
odd years ago, and you are the only Whig living that ever drank a 
drop of it!” 

“T am proud to be the first exception, and I go so far as to believe 
I shall not be the last!” 

“T’ll send a few bottles over to that boy in the infirmary. It cannot 
but be good for him,” said Flood. 

“Take care, for heaven’s sake, if he be threatened with inflamma- 
tion. Do nothing without the doctor’s leave.” 

“T wonder that the people who are so afraid of inflammation are 
so fond of rebellion,” said he sarcastically. 

“Perhaps I could tell you that too —” 

“ No—do not —do not, I beseech you ; reading the Whig Minis- 
ters’ speeches has given me such a disgust to all explanations, I’d 
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rather concede anything than hear how it could be defended. Ap- 
parently Mr. Disraeli is of my mind also, for he won’t support Paul 
Hartigan’s motion.” 

“What was Hartigan’s motion?” 

“ For the papers, or the correspondence, or whatever they called it, 
that passed between Danesbury and Dan Donogan.” 

“ But there was none.” 

“Ts that all you know of it? They were as thick as two thieves. 
It was ‘Dear Dane’ amd ‘Dear Dan’ between them. ‘Stop the 
shooting. We want a light calendar at the summer assizes,’ says one. 
‘You shall have forty thousand pounds yearly for a Catholic college 
if the House will let us.’ ‘Thank you for nothing for the Catholic 
college,’ says Dan; ‘we want our own parliament, and our own 
militia: free pardon for political offences.’ What would you say to a 
bill to make landlord-shooting manslaughter, Mr. Kearney ?” 

“‘Justifiable homicide, Mr. Bright called it years ago; but the 
judges didn’t see it.” 

“This Danesbury ‘muddle,’ for that is the name they give it, will be 
hushed up, for he has got some Tory connections, and the lords are 
never hard on one of their ‘order,’ so I hear. Hartigan is to be let 
have his talk out in the House, and as he is said to be violent and 
indiscreet, the Prime Minister will only reply to the violence and the 
indiscretion, and he will conclude by saying that the noble Viceroy has 
begged her Majesty to release him of the charge of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and though the Cabinet have urgently entreated him to remain 
and carry out the wise policy of conciliation so happlly begun in 
Ireland, he is rooted in his resolve, and he will not stay; and there 
will be cheers! and when he adds that Mr. Cecil Walpole, having 
shown his great talents for intrigue, will be sent back to the fitting 
sphere — his old profession of diplomacy — there will be laughter, for 
as the Minister seldom jokes, the House will imagine this to be a slip, 
and then with every one in good humor—but Paul Hartigan, who 
will have to withdraw his motion —the right honorable gentleman 
will sit down, well pleased at his afternoon’s work.” 

Kearney could not but laugh at the sketch of a debate given with 
all the mimicry of tone and mock solemnity of an old debater, and 
the two men now became, by the bond of their geniality, like old 
acquaintances. 

“ Ah, Mr. Kearney, I won’t say we’d do it better on College Green, 
but we’d do it more kindly, more courteously, and above all we’d be 
less hypocritical in our inquiries. I believe we try to cheat the devil 
in Ireland just as much as our neighbors ; but we don’t pretend that 
we are archbishops all the time we’re doing it. There’s where we 
differ from the English.” 

“ And who is to govern us,” cried Kearney, “if we have no Lord- 
Lieutenant?” 

“The Privy Council, the Lords Justices, or maybe the Board of 
Works, who knows? When you are going over to Holyhead in the 
packet, do you ever ask if the man at the wheel is decent, or a born 
idiot, and liable to fits? Not a bit of it. You know that there are 
other people to look at this, and you trust besides that they’ll land 
you all safe.” 
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“That’s true,” said Kearney, and he drained his glass ; “and now 
tell me one thing more. How will it go with young O’Shea about this 
scrimmage ; will it be serious?” 

“Curtis, the chief constable, says it will be an ugly affair enough. 
They'll swear hard, and they’ll try to make out a title to the land 
through the action of trespass ; and if, as I hear, the young fellow is 
a scamp and a bad lot —” 

“Neither one nor the other,” broke in Kearney; “as fine a boy 
and as thorough a gentleman as there is in Ireland.” 

“ And a bit of a Fenian too,” slowly interposed Flood. 

“ Not that I know; I’m not sure that he follows the distinctions of 
party here ; he is little acquainted with Ireland.” 

“Ho, ho! a Yankee sympathiser?” 

“Not even that ; an Austrian soldier, a young lieutenant of Lancers 
over here for his leave.” 

“ And why couldn’t he shoot, or course, or kiss the girls, or play at 
foot-ball, and not be burning his fingers with the new land laws. 
There’s plenty of ways to amuse yourself in Ireland without throwing 
a man out of window; eh, Adams?” And Adams bowed assent, but 
did not utter a word. 

“You are not going to open more wine?” remonstrated Kearney, 
eagerly. 

“It’s done. Smell that, Mr. Kearney,” cried Flood, as he held out 
a fresh-drawn cork at the end of the screw. “Talk to me of clove 
pinks and violets and carnations after that! I don’t know whether 
you have any prayers in your church against being led into tempta- 
tion.” 

“Haven’t we?” sighed the other. 

“Then all I say is, Heaven help the people up at Oporto ; they'll 
have more to answer for even than most men.” 

It was nigh dawn when they parted, Kearney muttering to himself 
as he sauntered back to the inn, “If port like that is the drink of the 
Tories, they must be good fellows with all their prejudices.” 

“T’ll be shot if I don’t tike that rebel,” said Flood as he went to 
bed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 


IVE me but work—I ask for nothing more: 
The weary toil which brings the nightly rest; 
The honest labor of the humble poor, 
The aims which best employ the body’s guest: 
Give me but work, and I will never ask 
From human fate for any other mask. 


Out from the windows of my soul I look 
On earth’s fair fields, and on the teeming mart, 
And read from Nature’s ever fruitful book 
The weary lessons of the human heart: 
I see earth’s children with its sorrows bent, 
Bearing the burden of life’s discontent. 


I mark the man who builds his hopes on fame, 
The anxious merchant with his venturous ships, 
The worldly woman with her narrow aim, 
The child of fashion with her painted lips: 

I see the shadows which they each pursue, 

And how they smother down the good and true. 


At early dawn I hear the busy feet 
In sad procession beating on the pave, 
The pulses of life’s labor through the street, 
Which leads toil’s denizens unto the grave: 
Few are the shadows which ¢hezr feet have led; 
They ask from earth but little more than bread. 


I see fair maidens in the patient line, 
With looks which make my very heart deplore — 
Seeking their toil with wills which strengthen mine, 
To keep the wolf of hunger from the door: 

I never hear. their silent lips complain ; 

Work is the Lethe of their every pain. 


With ceaseless tramp at early morn they go— 
Old men and young, women, and care-worn youth ; 
Not to the fields with golden grass aglow, 
For life to them has taught a sterner truth: 
Their fields are those of never-ending work ; 
Their task the wolf will never let them shirk. 
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Thus day by day the self-same path is trod 

By all the weary denizens of toil ; 

The world is blind to all, and only God 

Readeth the soul beneath the human coil: 
They have no need for any worldly. mask, 
For life to them is one unending task. 


“Yet have they their reward,” for labor brings 
What never can be bought with golden heap — 
The nameless peace, beyond all earthly things, 
Of Him “who giveth his beloved sleep.” 

The world may never heed the weary limb, 
But not a sparrow falls unseen by Him. 


There is no rest so sweet as that which falls 
Upon the tiréd lids of daily toil; 
It never comes to pride’s fair gilded halls, 
Or to the haunts of fashion’s gay turmoil : 
It sheds its balm upon the weary head 
Of only those who earn their daily bread. 


My soul is sick, and pining for this rest, 

It bears a sorrow which I fain would hide ; 

I cannot bury it within my breast, 

For there are buried all the hopes which died: 
And yet I would not have the cold world see 
The cruel grief which life hath brought to me. 


Then give me work —I ask for nothing more — 
Something to fill my life’s too weary void — 
To mask what I would hide, but not deplore — 
The sorrow which hath all my life alloyed: 
Give me but work, and rest shall bless each task, 
And I will ask of earth no other mask. 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 














DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. IX.—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER III. 


HE schoolhouse, a neat little framed building, was situated 
about half a mile from Mr. Parkinson’s residence, near the 
road-side, and on a knoll of land at the foot of which was a spring of 
fresh water. All schoolhouses in those days must be near springs. 
Oh, those old springs in the granite region of Middle Georgia! But 
I dare not trust myself to begin to talk about them: so let them go. 
In this place George Overton began his simple work on the first 
Monday of January succeeding his arrival at Chestnut Grove. He 
was a young fellow of genuine principles, but until now he had never 
had any serious sense of the responsibilities of his new position. The 
consciousness of having a very superior education, considering those 
times, had precluded all apprehension of unfitness for the small duties 
of a country schoolmaster. He had been feeling as if he was to 
trifle away a few months until he could prepare himself for going to 
work seriously ; but all at once, just as he was about to enter upon 
this trifling, he felt a seriousness that was surprising to himself. To 
guide aright the understandings of these children who were about to 
be entrusted to him, and to do all that a man of honor ought to do in 
this relation, seemed to him on this morning, for the first time, to be 
much more difficult than he had been supposing, and to require other 
qualifications than a mere acquaintance with the few little books that 
were to be used. By the time he had reached the schoolhouse he 
had a sense of responsibility that was not only serious but embarrassing. 
About twenty boys and girls were there already. Among these 
were some of our acquaintances of Goosepond times. There were 
Amanda Grizzle, Henrietta Bangs, Amelia Jones, among the girls ; and 
William Jones, Samuel Pate, and Asa Boatright, among the boys. 

In a little while Overton looked at their books and set them their 
tasks ; and was walking to and fro, ruminating on the strangeness of 
his new position. While thus engaged, he noticed an elderly woman 
riding towards the house. When she had approached within a few 
paces of the door she stopped, and asked if she could see the school- 
master. He took his hat and walked out to her, following several 
steps as she led him on; then she pointed to a lad who was leaning 
on the fence in the road at some distance from them. 

“That’s my son,” she said. “La bless me! I do believe I forgot 
to say good mornin’. Excuse my manners, Sir, if you please ; but 
that boy that you see standin’ yonder is my son, and he’s the 
onliest child I have in this world.” 

21 
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Overton looked at the boy for a moment, and turned again to the 
mother. 

“ Now I see,” she began again, “I see that you don’t know what I 
mean and what I’m talkin’ about: do you, or don’t you?” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you, my good lady; but if you 
mean that you have not the means to send him to school, but would 
like to do so—” 

“Thar now! I knowed he didn’t understand me. I do want to send 
him to school for a quarter, ef no more. I hain’t much, that’s a fact, 
but yit I can pay for it, and wouldn’t by no means wish to have him 
teached for nothin’. Oh yes, I can pay for it by hard work ; but that 
ain’t the thing. The question is, will you take him? Now you must 
mind what you goin’ to say, because I wants to take no ’vantage of 
nobody. I can pay for it if you’ll take him.” And the widow looked 
as if there was not to be any doubt on that point. 

Overton smiled, and answered, “ Certainly I will take him, my dear 
madam: why not?” 

“ Ah, that’s it!—why not. Because he’s done gone and fout one 
schoolmarster already, and the onliest one he ever went to ; and have 
sorter disgraced hisself. I thought maybe you might heerd about it, 
as you was a boardin’ at Mr. Parkson’s ; which, though they are rich, 
yit they knows us, and has been monstous good to us, specially Miss 
Parkson and Lucy ; and they knows that boy, and knows he ain’t a bad 
boy nately ; yit we, that is him and me, we thought that, specially 
bein’ of a schoolmarster yourself, you might not like no sich, under 
no circumstances whatsomever ; which I myself sposen I wouldn’t ef 
I was a man, and was high larned and war a schoolmarster; and 
which we also, him and me, we thought maybe you hadn’t heerd 
about it, and that we ought to tell you ef you hadn’t; and which I 
made him stay yonder till I told it myself, because I knowed I could 
tell it better’n he could.” 

“T suppose this is Mrs. Glisson?” said Overton. 

“Yes, Sir. La bless me! I been talkin’ to the man all this time 
and never even told him who I war. Yes, Sir, I’m her; that’s my 
name, and I’m his mother; and I tell you, Sir, that he war not so 
mighty much to blame as you mout suppose, and which I know as I 
am his mother, and he’s my on/iest child, it’s reasonable that I should 
take his part; but which I don’t believe, indeed I don’t believe I 
would take his part if I knowed he war in the wrong, Mister — Mis — 
ter—” 

“Overton is my name.” 

“Yes, Sir. La me! I knowed what it war, but I forgot it at the 
minit. Excuse my manners, Sir, if you please. I knowed it; Lucy 
and little Jack Parkson both told me, and they are both mighty good 
childern. Which Lucy, she’s a grown young woman now, and the 
smartest and prettiest, and the best to old people and poor people of 
any girl in all this country, and is jist exactly like her mother war 
before her. Oh yes, I knowed your name, but I forgot it at the minit. 
Well now, Mr. Overton, you see that boy a standin’ yonder? Well, 
though I say it that oughtent, he’s nately as biddable a boy as any 
child in this world. That child —and I wouldn’t have him to hear me 
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say it for anything — is as obedient to them that’s above him, and in 
ginerl tries to do what’s told him, as anybody’s child, I keer not whom- 
soever they mout be. And he tried to git along with the school- 
marster, and he studied his lesson ewery night of his life till I made 
him go to bed, and up before day every mornin’, and the man wouldn’t 
ée satisfied, and made the child go beyant hisself in his books ; and 
then he took to abusin’ him, and beatin’ him, and makin’ game of us 
all because we was poor, and he not rich hisself ; and he even abused 
the child’s father, and he in his grave, and which he ware as honest 
man as anybody, rich or poor ; and so he got the child cowed down to 
nothin’, and then he — well, he jist forgot hisself, and fout him.” 

She looked anxiously at Overton for a moment, and continued. 

“Oh, Mister — Mister Overton, it war monstous onfortnate; but 
you know that arfter they began it the child had to fight for life, for I 
tell you he war a monstous hard man, and which I begs your pardon 
for sayin’ so about a schoolmarster. But then he warn’t no shore- 
enough schoolmarster. Thar’s the pint.” 

« The widow brightened at this idea, and looked as if she thought 
she had worked out of the difficulty at last. Noticing the smile upon 
Overton’s face, she went on: 

“Yes Sir, he warn’t no shore-enough schoolmarster. And Allen 
Thigpen — you don’t know Allen, I sposen ; but he’s one of the best 
young men we has among us, and everybody knows Allen won’t tell 
no lies —and Allen he found out that he war runned off from whar he 
used to live for tradin’ with niggers.” 

Overton was amused at her eagerness, especially her apology for 
the terms in which she had alluded to Mr. Israel Meadows. 

“T will take your son with pleasure. I have heard something of 
the treatment which he received. I think we can get along together ; 
at least we can try. If we fail, we can separate in a friendly way.” 

“The Lord bless you, Sir, for that. You take him, and if you 
don’t find him a obedient child, then I that’s his own mother, and 
have knowed him always, am much mistaken. Mr. Overton, the 
child ain’t been raised nuther to fightin’ nor to be impudent to 
grown people, and God bless you for not turnin’ him off.” 

She wiped her eyes ; then turning, she beckoned to Brinkly, and he 
came up. 

“Mr. Overton says he’ll take you, my son—that is, on trial ; and 
ef you don’t behave yourself, now mind you, ¢f you don’t —” 

Overton interrupted her, and taking Brinkly by the hand, said that 
he was glad he had come, and he did not doubt that they should be 
friends. Brinkly looked humbly but steadily at the master, and said 
that he would try to do all that was told him. The widow delivered 
to her son a short lecture, which was mixed up of scolding, threats, 
and praise ; then bidding Overton good-morning, she went off, about 
as happy an old soul as one would be apt to see riding along the road 
at that time of day. ‘The next time she saw Lucy Parkinson she 
declared that the new schoolmarster war as far picter of a young man 
and the politest that ever she seed. 

When Brinkly came in there were most evident signs of satisfaction 
on the part of the boys. Bill Jones winked one eye at Sam Pate, and 
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Sam passed it over to Asa Boatright, who nodded to both the other 
gentlemen. After examining Brinkly and assigning him a task, the 
teacher sat down and tried to reflect. He was puzzled to find how to 
begin. The ways these chaps had did not serve to help him. How 
they did eye him as he sat there! He rose and walked to and fro, 
and they eyed him yet more, all except Brinkly and Jack Parkinson ; 
they went at once to their work. The others pretended to do the 
same, but they watched the teacher continually. There was one little 
fellow who was especially interesting to Overton. He too was an 
old Gooseponder, the same who was represented as having been so 
far gone under the Meadows rule that to the last he could not under- 
stand that great business of the breaking-up ; the poor little fellow 
who walked backwards on that day on the way home, and looked at 
Allen and Brinkly, and listened and tried to make it out and could 
not. His name was Abel Kitchens. He was very small for his age, 
of eleven years, slender but rather knotty-looking, with sandy hair, 
very piercing hawk eyes, and a long, thin nose, curving downward at 
the end, and always shining and looking as if it had been newly 
peeled. He wore sumac-dyed homespun clothes. He sat on a line 
with Jack Parkinson, and at first watched him and Overton alter- 
nately. Jack’s nice clothes attracted him. Soon, however, he 
dropped Jack and his clothes, and watched Overton alone. He 
eyed him over his book, then under, now from one side, now from 
the other. But he studied awfully. To convince the teacher of this, 
he kept up a continual swaying to and fro and a buzzing with his 
lips. At intervals, in order to see him better, Abel would rise from 
his seat, dart at him, and putting a finger on his word, hold the 
book up to him, the back towards himself, and look him through and 
through ; then rushing back to his seat, his eyes would shoot at him 
again from all sides of his book. Wherever Overton went, that eye, 
like the basilisk, preyed upon him. He was alternately amused and 
embarrassed by it. Once or twice he felt that it would be a relief to 
wring his little neck somewhat. Reflecting that this would not do, 
and not being able to find what would do, this young Virginian, 
though a man of education and courage, then and there debated in 
his mind whether he would or not take his hat and run away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GEORGE OVERTON saw that it was quite a job to get his pupils out of 
the jumble in which he found them. It is difficult enough, when a 
pupil has been taught wrong in books, to unteach him and to set his 
mind going upon some reasonable plan ; but to undertake to teach 
those who, though they have been to school, and who have not only 
been taught nothing but have been kept in an eternal whirl of con- 
fusion, which has served no other purpose but to blind and even to 
put out the eyes of both the understanding and the heart, was very 
near to being impossible. This was what Overton had to do. He 
understood the difficulties of the case, and that was all that he did 
understand at first. He was able to make the diagnosis. There were 
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cataracts, strabismuses, and all manner of ailings in the catalogue of 
the ophthalmist, down to the case of little Abel Kitchens who seemed 
to have been born blind. The young physician was sore puzzled. 

But youth is strong and not often without hope. He was enlightened, 
and what was more, he was humane. When he had fully understood 
the injury these children had endured from Israel Meadows, and such 
as he, he pitied them. Their general apparent stupidity, and their 
almost universal proclivity to falsehood, were sad to behold ; and his 
manly heart sickened to see the distrust and the abject fear with which 
they regarded him. 

But youth is strong and hopeful. He felt that he could at least 
remove their distrust and fear, and he hoped to be able in time to 
gain their friendship. Fortunately, he had a coadjutor in Jack Parkin- 
son. The others saw that Jack was neither a fool nor a slave, 
although he had been made to study books. It was amazing to them 
that he should like the schoolmaster, and even be upon easy terms 
with him, while at the same time he took a hearty part in their sports. 
Yet they would not be convinced. They had a way of accounting 
for all this. Mr. Overton boarded with the Parkinsons, who were 
richer than they were ; and no matter what Jack did, it would be all 
right. It wasn’t worth while to try to fool them in that way. Jack 
had better clothes than they. Pshaw! it was wasting time to feed 
with soft corn such as Bill Jones and Sam Pate and Asa Boatright, 
experienced as they were in the ways of schoolmasters. As for poor 
little Abel, he had no views upon the subject. He constantly pierced 
the master every day with eyes and nose, and seemed to wonder and 
feel additional pain and grief at not being beaten half to death. 
Abel could not understand this case any more than the former ; 
indeed, he seemed to be even more helpless than before. There was 
danger that Abel might come in time either to feel contempt for the 
schoolmaster or grow thoroughly insane. 

And now in this little realm there was needed, in order to counter- 
balance the patrician influence, a representative of the Third Estate, 
one with homespun clothes and a wool hat, a genuine son of the 
people, true to their rights and their weal. Such a one was needed 
to come forward and settle with the upper estates upon some safe and 
reasonable understanding. The great commoner for this momentous 
undertaking was Brinkly Glisson. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances attending the first acquaintance 
of Overton and Brinkly, neither of them was without some distrust. 
If it were not so common, it would seem strange how readily a man, 
even upon his first entrance upon any vocation, however unsuited it 
may be, or may be considered by him to be to his tastes and qualifica- 
tions, accepts the notions which characterise the class who pursue it. 
In my time I have observed in every business which has come within 
my notice, an esprit de corps, some part of which was sure to be felt 
by every individual who pursued it. Let a man dislike that business 
as he may, let him sigh to abandon it for some other which he may 
consider more respectable, yet this feeling must have its triumphs and 
its jealousies. I admit for‘myself even—I who, I honestly do not 
think it would be out of the way to say, have been throughout my past 
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life, now becoming far extended, remarkably free from envyings and 
from the disposition to meddle with other people’s business ; yet, if I 
had been a schoolmaster in the times when Israel Meadows carried it 
with so high a hand, however much I should have considered myself 
his superior at the business (as I trust I should have been), yet if I 
had heard of his so signal defeat at the hands of one of his own 
pupils, to say nothing of how his hair was pulled and his head 
bumped against the floor, so far from enjoying as I did, along with 
my parents and other reasonable persons, the news of the result 
of this unexpected conflict, I probably should have felt some pain 
and even some apprehension. And I do not think (I do not say I 
would not, you observe, but —) I do not think I would have been anxious 
to take that boy into my school ; at least until he had had some ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

The greater part of my active life, indeed, has been spent at the 
Bar ; and I have known some, I may say many precious rascals in 
that profession. I am free to admit that that class of lawyers who 
make their practice consist mainly in hunting out and stirring up 
useless and dishonest litigation, are the meanest and most hurtful 
pests that any community is subject to endure. Yet it was never 
agreeable to me to hear other people relate instances how such rascals 
have been caught and exposed. If the catching and exposure have 
been done by other lawyers, well and good ; but when a man of 
another calling tells me how 4e caught and exposed, I can but feel as 
if he was slyly hitting at me too; and I feel like telling Azm instances 
among the men of his calling, going to show that rascalities are not 
peculiar to lawyers. 

Such is life. But I had no idea of making such a digression. 

Between George Overton and Israel Meadows there was an im- 
measurable distance. Besides being liberally educated, the former 
was eminently honorable, and kind, and brave. Indeed, he was in 
the fullest sense, what many a man of his age and upwards is not, a 
man. He could have committed the fooleries and the atrocities of 
Israel Meadows no more than the thefts which exiled the latter from 
home and drove him to school-keeping; but now that he was a 
schoolmaster himself, though being one from temporary necessity, and 
though he was also high-minded and just, and though, when he had 
first heard of Brinkly, he had felt that the latter was right in every- 
thing except in delaying his revenge, and though he had consented 
fully and freely to receive him, yet now he was not quite sure that 
Brinkly might not be disposed to plume himself somewhat upon his 
victory over one schoolmaster, and might not be musing occasionally 
on what he should do again in possible contingencies. 

Now we know that Brinkly was no such boy ; yet his instinct taught 
him that some such thought might be in the mind of his teacher, 
and he feared that in his poor way he might not be able to make 
himself understood. Besides, had he not been in the jumble too? 
and though he had fought out of it, had it not been in rather a blind 
way? Indeed, Brinkly’s conscience in spite of other support some- 
times reproached him for his part in the breaking-up of the Goose- 
pond. So he had not much more definite notions of an education 
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and the best means of getting it than the rest of them. With all his 
horrid recollections of Israel Meadows and his times, he was not 
quite sure if the way things were managed by him was not as Allen 
Thigpen had expressed it, “the onliest way of gittin’ of a edyeca- 
tion.” He hoped it was not, but that there was another and a better 
way. What that might be he could not divine ; but he had a notion 
that there must be some other far differing from the old, one that 
would encourage whatever was good in a boy’s soul, would lift it up 
out of its weakness and ignorance, guide it along in paths not too 
difficult, show it the things that ought to be seen, and lead it to love 
them and be happy. 

Not that all these thoughts as herein expressed were in his mind ; 
but his simple, virtuous, thoughtful spirit yearned for and drgamed of 
a higher culture which would make him better as well as wiser. And 
so this widow’s son used to pray at night upon his knees for better 
things to come in this new relation than had been in the old ; and 
my opinion is that before the Father in heaven such petitions from 
the humble are as acceptable as all the eloquent praise that He has 
received from Saint Chrysostom’s day to ours. 

Two such persons, however young, could not long misunderstand 
each other. Overton readily measured the amount and the kind of 
work that he could do, set him to it and gently led him along. Be- 
fore the end of the week he was another boy altogether. How he 
did study! Not in the old digging way that we first found him at. 
Overton had already taught him other modes of obtaining knowledge 
than by grubbing it up with his head for a hoe. The boy was so 
grateful, and in his small way so proud, that the young teacher felt 
some kindred emotions, and was better pleased with himself than he 
had ever been before. Ah me! how little it often costs to bestow 
a blessing upon the lowly, and how rich is the return to the 
bestower! ‘The consciousness of the love and gratitude of that 
orphan boy began already to be precious to George Overton, like the 
memory of his childhood’s home and the beloved that lay buried there. 


CHAPTER V. 


But while Brinkly was doing so well, the rest were yet in the 
jumble. They had been in a much worse condition than he ; for 
while he had been badly shaken, yet he had kept enough of his 
native wits to be able at last to break away. Then there had been an 
individuality in his case. They had all been scrambled as it were 
together, and there seemed to be no earthly way of pulling out one 
without getting the whole lump. Overton tried all expedients, 
lecturing, encouraging, persuading, threatening to drive them home, 
occasionally boxing a fellow when he was too bad, but never beating 
with the rod. They had little confidence in anything which had 
the appearance of kindness or of concern for their happiness. They 
were not to be fooled with so incredible a thing as that a school- 
master cared any more for the happiness of his pupils than for so 
many dogs and cats that belonged to other people. His show of 
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kindness was about as if he were angling with an insufficient hook 
among timid little fishes in a shallow stream where they could dis- 
tinctly see the fisherman. He could never get more than a nibble. 
Occasionally a horny-head would make as if he were inclined to bite 
and would play around the bait. Not taking hold, the angler would 
make a sly jerk in the hope of hooking him in some way or other, 
whereupon he would take fresh fright and scamper off with all the 
minnows at his tail. 

Overton was really embarrassed. The servile fear which they felt 
towards him distressed as well as disgusted him. So did their falsehood 
and their treachery among themselves. In vain he joked with them. 
But it is poor fun when nobody laughs at a joke but the joker. The 
only response he could get was great stares that a schoolmaster could 
tell jokes and laugh. ‘True, they remembered that Mr. Meadows used 
to laugh in the circus ; but that laugh was not one of the sort that was 
catching, while this man’s laugh was hearty and genial, and therefore 
must be a snare. 

But for Brinkly, Overton would have been forced to give it up. 
Brinkly’s case was a poser to them. Remembering how bravely he 
had broken off one set of shackles, and feeling that he ought to be 
one of the last boys in the world to like a schoolmaster, and now 
seeing him so happy, so fond of his books, and so in love with his 
teacher — putting all these things together, they could make nothing of 
them. Sometimes they were inclined to believe that he had been 
bought over by the enemy, and they rather expected to see him come 
to school some morning with store clothes on ; and when he did not, 
they had to give it up. 

Brinkly knew their difficulties, and he made a point to help them. 
He talked with them in private; he made many comparisons be- 
tween things here and things at the Goosepond. The girls came 
over first, and then the boys must follow. By slow degrees they 
came to their senses, and began to take a feeble hold upon things. 

A little incident occurred one day which probably served to hasten 
the adjustment. The teacher was sitting in his chair looking through 
the window in a musing mood. Suddenly a little girl cried out: 
“‘Mist’ Ove’t’n, can’t you make Abel Kitch’n quit a keepin’ a con- 
stant a makin’ mouths at me with his ole nose?” 

Overton started. Abel immediately responded: 

“T ain’t a doin’ no sich thing, Mist’ Ove’t’n, and the gal know I 
ain’t. I wur jis’ a settin’ here and a gittin’ my lessin, and I want a 
studyin’ about the gal.” 

“ He know he wern’t,” she replied ; “he wer a makin’ mouths at me 
with his ole nose.” 

Abel persisted in denying the charge; but it occurred to him to 
endeavor to divert the master’s attention from himself, or at least to 
have others joined in the punishment. 

“T never done no sich a thing,” he insisted ; “and Asa Boatright 
he cussed, he did; and Bill Jones and Sam Pate they been a fightin’ 
down to the spring.” 

The teacher laughed and laughed ; he laughed till he shed tears. 
Then Brinkly and Jack laughed, and then the girls, and then the boys, 
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except the four culprits. When he was able to grow serious he talked 
kindly, but remonstrated upon such improprieties. But most of all he 
condemned Abel for tale-telling. _He declared that he would have no 
such boy in his school, and that if Abel were not such a little fellow he 
would feel like breaking his neck square off. He should not watch 
the boys himself, and they should not watch one another If any boy 
in school should hereafter tell him unasked what another did, unless 
it were something disgraceful or something that ought to be known 
for the informer’s protection, he would drive him home. He would 
have no meanness and no lies, even if he had to quit keeping the 
school himself, or come down to Brinkly Glisson, Jack Parkinson, and 
the girls. He told them that if they expected to make of themselves 
men who were to be of any account, it was high time that the most of 
them were learning how, and that at least they should not grow up 
under his charge to be rascals. 

This was a great step for him, and it was not long before all were 
in a good way except Abel. Abel still hung back; he couldn’t 
understand yet. Overton had tried all the means he could think of. 
He had scolded, joked, flattered, boxed, to little purpose. The dis- 
appointment at not being flogged for his ungallant conduct, and at 
receiving abuse instead of thanks for giving information of the mis- 
conduct of the other boys, seemed to confuse him more and to render 
him somewhat dogged. Not that he was much afraid ; for fear, as 
other feelings, seemed to have been beaten out of him at the Goose- 
pond. But his deportment did-not change. Those eyes and that 
nose inflicted innumerable wounds upon the teacher every day. 

At last one afternoon (it was the second Friday), just before the 
school was to be turned out, Overton determined to make another 
trial. He went to where Abel sat, and in beseeching tones asked : 

“Abel, my dear old fellow, tell me why I can’t do something with 
you? Such a fine old fellow as you are! so smart, so good-looking! 
I would give anything in the world if I could do something for you! 
Tell me why I can’t.” 

He spoke in half desperate, half playful exclamation, not expecting 
an answer. He had placed his hand upon the little wretch’s head in 
rash defiance at whatever might come. The effect of this was to 
make his coarse hair rise like bristles. His eyes glared with uncom- 
mon wildness, and his nose became a two-edged sword. But the 
master persisted. Patting him on the head, now gently remonstrating 
with him, now praising, he put the question to him again. Abel 
looked up to him with unutterable ferocity, clenched his yellow teeth 
together, and shot forth in screams the following sentences, pausing 
among them as we have sometimes seen small fire-balls projected 
from a Roman candle: 

“ Hit’s becase I hain’t got the hang o’ this school’ouse yit! 

“ Hit’s becase you ain’t like no schoolmarster nohow! 

“Hit’s becase you laughs in the school’ouse, and that when you 
ain’t mad nuther ! 

“Hit’s becase you don’t whip nobody for fightin’, and won’t let 
nobody tell you nothin’, and I hain’t got the hang o’ nothin’ here!” 

Overton was aghast. He looked around at the other boys. They 
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were waiting for him to begin. He smiled, and they roared. In 
vain Abel tried with eyes and nose to pin them all down. The girls 
screamed. They had a great row. ‘The poor little fellow didn’t 
have a friend. 

Overton had retreated from him during the explosions. He now 
went up to him again, took him up in his arms, carried him to his 
own chair, sat down and placed him on his lap. What in the world 
could he have been thinking about that he had not found out before 
what the difficulty was? It was as plain as day now. Just as soon as 
Abel could get the hang of things generally, which of course he was 
going to do right away, he would make one of the best scholars in 
this school or any other school. We have seen a wild, puny, snaggy 
little kitten run into a corner and caught in order to be tamed ; how 
it doubled itself up and grinned and sniffed! We have taken it 
upon our laps, and hiding its head, and gently talking to it, and 
stroking its back, we at last have seen how after repeated efforts to 
bite and scratch it has gradually yielded to the gentle friction and 
gone to purring in comfort and contentment. So Abel. He dared not 
bite and scratch, but he put his little legs straight out, and retreated 
his little back as far as he could, and shrunk up, and tried all the old 
resources of his eyes and nose. But he soon seemed to recognise 
that their influence was gone. He gave himself up at last to the 
master’s fondling, and though he did not even smile in accord with 
the general merriment, yet when he was loose he went back to his 
seat looking subdued and reconciled. 

Overton now dismissed the school. He told them that all who 
really desired to be improved, and who intended to do right and tell 
no lies, and all who were not afraid of him, might come back on the 
next Monday morning ; but that all others might stay at home. He 
said that he was especially determined upon the subject of lies. He 
had never had a great fondness for dogs, but if it should be necessary 
to do so he intended to keep one hound for the purpose of chasing off 
any liars that might be there. 

That evening while they were going home Abel told Brinkly that 
hit all had come to him right thar while he sot in Mist’ Ove’t’n’s lap. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














DAIMONA. 
THE DANGEROUS WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 


AIMONA is the accusing play that should catch the dodging 
conscience of society. In her person are presented, with 
identical motive and significance, the villain and the victim of a drama 
that opened thirty years ago with the birth of a poisoned baby in a 
New York boarding-house, and that finds its catastrophe to-day in a 
jail-yard—a fair villain, corrupted, armed, and set on by circum- 
stance; a victim, self-hounded, self-wounded, self-bound. Between 
the prologue and the epilogue to this play of passions we note move- 
ments and situations logical in their connection, and convincing and 
convicting by their results. From these the figure of Daimona derives 
an ethical value which may be hopefully left to those who should 
know how to make the most of it; while the accessories have a 
sociological import which should impress itself at every step in the 
procession of impulses and consequences that constitute the “sensa- 
tional” spectacle; and no chorus of toothless saws and pointless 
instances need be called in to blunt its moral and to hack its tale. 

To begin at the beginning: Daimona was a criminal blunder in her 
very begetting. Conceived in maternal hysterics and paternal tantrums ; 
in a mother’s capricious, twitching fret, and a father’s jerky, explosive 
restlessness ; in a man’s Micawberian delusions and a woman’s 
Mantalinian infatuations ; in his debts and shifts and cock-tails, and 
her shames and straits and vain cravings and valerian ; in the mutual 
horrors of two human mistakes who sat, in the besotted fatalism that 
tea, tobacco, and pain, rum, laudanum, and reactions engender, and 
waited for something to turn up—she was brought forth in de- 
moralisation and ruin, and “turned up” to vicious adventure, social 
contrabandry and crime. From the shore of the unknown sea — 


“the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barques of little souls,”— 


the barque that came to “this side” that day was equipped and 
armed for a smuggler and a pirate, and sailed under the flag ot 
Ishmael. Better for her and for society had it been if the guns of 
some wise and merciful Herodian law had sunk her when she first 
hove in sight. 

The peculiar training of Daimona began early. Tickled with 
piquant drops of toddy, and tricked with fuddling sips of paregoric, 
that wriggling, kicking, screaming spawn of fits and fidgets was de- 
bauched into tipsy convulsions of good-humor or stertorous swoons of 
repose —a suckling sensualist, a baby sot. With rank fumes from the 
Bohemian meerschaum and cutty of the paternal cronies, her tender 
lungs were seasoned, like cellular tripe of Bologna: an inuring process 
which prepared them to inspire with impunity noxious volumes of 
carburetted hydrogen from dislocated gas-pipes, of sulphuretted ditto 
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from sinks and sewers, morbific effluvia from a muck of tenements, 
lethal emanations from a pestilence of drains. A precocious subject 
for sanitary inquisitions before she was weaned, her promiscuous 
olfactories were familiar with chloride of lime and carbolic acid ere 
yet her rudiment of nose had been titillated with a Fulton-market 
violet. 

Approaching the years of dietetic indiscretions, and abandoning 
the mammal source of sustenance for the cruder concoctions of the 
kitchen, in which the elements of indigestion were murderously 
mixed, her little frame was convulsed by incubi of colic in shapes 
of monstrosity such as only mad folk, fatalists, and weak mothers 
could devise. Buckwheat cakes and hard-boiled eggs, cucumbers, 
dough-nuts and cabbage, radishes and rancid butter, pie, pork and 
pickles, hard crabs and water-melon rind, veal, green grapes and 
toffee, strong coffee, dried apples, chestnuts, short-cake, clams, stuffing, 
and death — her dreadful doom had stomach for them all. 

A fond, infatuated mother at the unchastened age of five, Daimona 
lavished her crude, profuse and ill-regulated affections upon a wanton, 
meretricious doll, a thing of amorous wax, voluptuous kid, and bran 
exuberant and libertine —a frivolous, capricious minx of vain frip- 
peries and vicious gew-gaws, prodigal in silk and lace and ribbons, 
and dissipated in a wilful waste of “things’”»—an imp of blonde and 
blue and pink deceits, selfish, exacting, artful, dissolute, ungrateful, 
and perverse. To this infernal machine the young mother went out 
in gushes of unwholesome transport, and returned in a flood of pre- 
cocious cravings, until at last all that the mannikin mocked and satirised 
became a need to the nature of the little woman. The doll was 
mother to the child ; and the instructions of her puppet became the 
propensities of Daimona. 

A few years later, on the threshold of that period which the 
intrepid Michelet has described with more physiology than reserve, 
the pretty adolescent fool, inquisitive and adventurous, rushed in 
where the angel of her purity trembled to tread, and tried perilous 
exploits of sophistication among the precocities of boy-girls and 
the explorations of girl-boys ; for to the stripling adepts of her com- 
panionship, the world of Daimona’s mind was as an oyster which 
they with shocks might open. This was the season of key-holes and 
little pitchers, and surreptitious discoveries: the primary class in that 
succubous system of education which, beginning at the “ New Varie- 
ties” of prurient inculcation, conducts the eager neophyte through 
the higher flights of boarding-school, and the consummate finish of 
the demi-world, the flesh, and the devil, to the “ Last Sensation” of 
suicide or infamous story. 

Her imitative faculty sharpened by untimely aspirations and compe- 
titions of vanity, Daimona was already expert in the specious arts of 
the toilet, and glib in the use of terms which the vocabulary of 
personal allurement supplies. Her imagination was décolletée before 
her modesty had become conscious of the indecorum of her bodice ; 
and her coquetry discarded a /ichu before her physical development 
demanded one. She blushed for the childish brevity of her skirts, 
which to her impatience was significant only of her insignificance, 
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and envied the superior adroitness possible to corsages and trains ; 
and ere yet she could lisp a significant hint in nurse’s French, 
translated with the flippant signal of a dangling ribbon. No superfine 
simpleton could surpass this supple phenomenon in the preposterous 
idiotcies of teeter, and she out-Helened Helen in spinal monstrosities 
of the “Grecian Bend.” 

At fourteen her graver flirting began, and she pursued the practice 
with assiduity, discrimination and tact, giving all her mind to the 
occasion as one bent on business. Trying her prentice-hand on 
susceptible schoolboys, and rising as she acquired dexterity and 
confidence to the tougher game of clerks and students, she presently 
adventured audacious flights among the austere rakes of the clubs and 
the dainty-cruel Thugs of the opera. She ogled with the eye of an 
artist, her tact was inspiration, and the /imesse of her caprices per- 
tained to the dominion of genius. She was the most intangible of 
the Cynthias of the minute ; her moods were phantasms ; and some 
who for a pointed side-glance came to fool, remained for a stolid 
stare to fawn. 

For a campaign so various, brisk and whimsical, it behooved her to 
equip her mind with the handiest stores from the lighter literature and 
lower art of the day ; accordingly she kept herself au courant of the Day’s 
Doings by conscientiously exploring the scandalous chronicle of the 
Police Gazette and the not less racy record of the Sunday papers. 
From an unfragrant litter of dime-novels she learned to exult in 
foregone conclusions of triumphant virtue, and from a pestilent com- 
post of “yaller kiver$” she derived just ideas of our best society in 
its heroic aspects, and of dainty culture and fastidious taste wrestling 
with blackguard tribulations in a vale of tears. If aught was lacking 
to the delectable inculcations of her heroes in this field, such rakish 
exploiters as “ Reginald Archer” were not far to seek to better their 
instructions. ‘Tampering with the Terrible Temptations, Foul Play, 
and Gaunt starkness of the popular text-books, her imagination was 
seasoned for the frankly indecent disquisitions and unprudish pru- 
riencies of the female professors of the British school; and travers- 
ing a course of psychological bigamy and analytical incest under Miss 
Braddon and Mrs. Wood, she completed the emotional curriculum 
with exercises in close scanning on the text of Swinburne. 

Having cultivated a nice taste in art by perusing in her favorite 
“ pictorials ” the free and flowing works of those masters of anatomi- 
cal abandon whose sketches from hair-dressers’ leering dummies and 
boozy effigies in Bowery shows pass in concert-cellars for conscien- 
tious studies from the living model, and having contemplated with a 
sophisticated eye the photographic exposures, in gross and detail, of 
the pets of the ballet, paragons of burlesque and pyrotechnic blondes 
—the Majiltons, Tostées, Montalands, and Markhams of the Period 
—she was prepared to appreciate with judicious discrimination the 
intrepid realism of Page’s Venus, the piquant prodigality of the “ Lady 
with the White Mice,” and the picturesque predicaments and candid 
characterisations of the “Almé,” the “ Phryne,” the “ Cleopatra,” and 
the “Queen Candace” of Gérome. 

And Daimona sang? Alas! she sang. And played, no doubt? 
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Holy Cecilia! yes. The mad distracting din she made on her irre- 
pressible conflict of rosewood, ivory and wires was such as might 
have evoked a howl of concerted anguish from tormented ghosts in 
Tophet ; and her minstfelsy was of that profane, ribald and rowdy class 
which Dr. Watts deprecated, and Sternhoid and Hopkins would have 
superseded with lugubrious psalmody and nasal monotones of praise. 
“Shoo Fly,” “Tommy Dodd,” “Captain Jinks,” “Champagne Char- 
lie,” “Up in a Balloon,” “The Grecian Bender,” and “On the Beach 
at Long Branch,” may not be accurately described as strains that 
waft the soul on wings of rapture in empyrean flights of seraphry ; 
and when Music, heavenly maid, inspired Offenbach with the melo- 
dious hoydenries of Boulotte, la Périchole, and la Grande Duchesse, 
she was not only young, but inclined to “go it.” 

About this time Daimona adopted two mottoes—either to be as 
occasion might require the law to her conduct and conversation ; she 
termed them “sentiments with tucks,” because they could be let out 
or taken up to fit the stretching or shrinking of her conscience. For 
example, when she wrote to the Reverend Christian Caramel to ascer- 
tain his views on the doctrinal aspects of the Opera Bouffe, the seal 
that hallowed her “ Blessington cream-laid” claimed that “To the 
Pure all things are Pure;” and when she imparted to Devilina 
Finesse, “the only woman she ever loved,” the patent secret of 
her palpitating tournure, the conscious wax that clasped the blushing 
envelope confessed that the muffled whisper was “ Naughty, but so 
Nice.” 

Daimona and Devilina were the Rosalind and ‘Celia of that populous 
forest of Arden in which herds of pretty dears disport themselves at 
their own sweet will between Canal Street and Madison Square. 
They slept together, 


“Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, ate together ; 
And wheresoe’er they went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still they went coupled and inseparable.” 


Especially did they eat together, in dainty devices of reciprocal 
“treat,” in those arbors and coverts of staring glass and glaring gild- 
ing and sudorific upholstery, where the viands are artful and hashy, 
and nothing is green but the guest. To such second-hand enchant- 
ments they were wont to retreat in fond companionship from the 
heats and burdens of the day, there to trifle with time and eternity 
in mutual peccadilloes of small change — surreptitiously diversifying 
lamb-chops and Saratoga-chips with scalloped oysters and chicken 
salad, turkey-olio with croquettes and peas, Charlotte Russe with 
méringues, apple compote with harlequin-cream, and “lady’s fingers ” 
and parfait amour with “becoming” mirrors and a nice young man. 
Together they dipped their purple-stainéd lips among the beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim of bumpers charged with Offenbach’s 
champagne of song ; together they revelled loosely in sprees of the 
forbidden among the prodigal Amaryllises of the Black Crook, or 
followed the horns of blonde Dianas in tipsy chase of the White 
Fawn. Together their reckless spirits frisked in figurative can-cans 
of exuberance ; and all the solemn aspects of mortality—of duty, 
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accountability, and the inexorable Law — impressed this flippant pair 
of infidels and mockers but as cynic manifestations of Burlesque. To 
them the Last Judgment was a Last Sensation—no more. “ For- 
mosa” expressed their purest conception of the beautiful in life ; and 
the low fluttering whisper and muffled rustle and tip-toe approach and 
subtle presence of the finer feminine emotions were all “ Frou-Frou” 
to them. ‘They would have cheerfully accepted Camille’s to-morrow 
of remorse and tubercles to have enjoyed her to-day of rose-colored 
fun and the flowing bowl. 

It is these fools, “loud and stubborn,” who would make the play- 
house a portal to that other house that inclineth unto death; and 
they who follow them by that passage down to the chambers of hell 
are (thank God!) the young men void of understanding. It is these 
fools —and not the poor players, whose uses they would debauch — 
who would inscribe over that portal the legend of their own cruel lusts 
of the eye and the ear — Lasciate ogni speranza voi chi v’ entrate. It is 
these fools for whose sacrilegious wantonries in the vestibule of the 
temple Devotion weeps between the porch and the altar; they dese- 
crate the pew with the coquetries of the private box, and make ap- 
pointments in the choir for rendezvous in the orchestra chairs. 

But Daimona owed no allegiance to crosses and beads, to creeds 
and rituals, to confessions and disciplines. She was a nymph in 
whose tripping orisons no tiresome sins were remembered. A free, 
unterrified heathen, she wore her paganry pertly, and in the puppy- 
blindness of her soul bowed down before an idol of wax and wires 
and whalebone and wadding and promiscuous dry-goods, set up in 
the shrine of a show-window, and called the prostration the Grecian 
Bend. In the current numbers of the “Bon Ton,” “Le Follet,” and 
“Die Modenwelt,” she found all the law and the prophets, all the 
chronicles and revelations, all the proverbs and interpretations of 
sages and seers that er catechism called for. Saint Jenkins was her 
evangel, and she searched his flimsy scriptures for edification ; from 
his epistles to the dwellers in the wilderness of Peoria she selected 
the feeble lessons for the day. In common with the thousands of 
infatuated moths who dash into the flame of newspaper personality, 
she hung upon the racy instructions, and doted on the piquant de- 
monstrations of that peeping Tom of the Coventry of polite smut. 
When he defined the contour of Devilina’s corsage, Daimona writhed 
with envy ; when he specified the circumference of Daimona’s girdle, 
Devilina wriggled with spite. When he sketched impartially their 
respective splendors at matinée, reception, or German, and said their 
coiffure was recherché, their chaussure ravissante, and their tout-ensemble 
en traine, they gushed in mutual beatitudes on each other’s bosom. 
When he invented for each an engagement and a “fiancé of fortune 
and don ton,” they were “ furious, you know” ; and when he imagined 
for Daimona an “ éc/at of trousseau” that could not be eclipsed by the 
“ prodigality of farure” he had composed for Devilina, this twain of 
nodding head-tire and mincing gait were “ never-so-insulted-in-their- 
lives-why-the-i-de-a-of-course !” 

Sympathetic perusal of the works of the Social Emancipators ot 
her period, for whom no embarrassments were engendered by the 
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natural reserves of gender, whose conceptions of liberty were expressed 
in their propensity to take liberties, and whose notions of freedom 
were satisfied with the practice of making free, had cultivated the 
romantic element in the character of Daimona, and at the same time 
imparted to it a taste for the amatory and a tendency toward the 
startling in the drama of the enterprising passions. Her heroes of 
the hour happily embodied her views, and her principles were apparent 
in her ideals of manly devotion: A French cook, with presence and 
‘*a distinguished expression,” who hocused with infatuating philters 
the chocolate-cup of the belle of the family, and henceforth held her 
with the glamour of his magnetic eye; a continental courier, who 
played the interesting exile in the cast-off clothes, manipulated titles 
and difficult identifications of some Baden-Baden Baron of Rougetnoir, 
and who was reticent in seven tongues and fluent in seven octaves 
of a Steinway Grand ; a Sunday-school superintendent, who parted 
his principles in the middle, and from a spiritual garden of girls 
plucked the blush-rose of the Bible-class to wear in his palpitating 
bosom ; a Member of Congress, for whose vote seven women con- 
tended, and who in the legislative halls of his country represented 
seven grass-widows with seven empty sacks — 


Sacks, cats, kits and wives, 
All after the member for St. Ives !— 


a fiscal Old Man of the Mountain, with a fanaticism of coupons, who 
maintained a paradise of bayadéres panting in gratuitous can-canries 
under bowers of twining woodbine by Tigrises of champagne, for the 
enchantment of lubricious Assassins of character and credit, and who 
crowded into a douffe spectacle, a supper and an after-piece, the 
sensuous beguilements of a thousand and one Arabian Nights. 

In the rank pastures of reporters’ literature Daimona grazed at 
large, battening on adroit advertisements profuse in superserviceable 
licentiousness ; on pictorial accompaniments of voluptuous invention, 
redundant in charms and tights; on the unsavory results of “ inter- 
viewings,” from which the professional exploiter reappears in a moral 
plight more noisome than when he entered. 

Her ideals and exemplars were of the demi-monde ; her confidantes 
and guides were the Anonymas, the silken buccaneers, supple fili- 
busters and gracious inveiglers of the Vanity-Fair Hotel. By these 
she was sophisticated to sensations and inured to shocks, until she could 
repel a battery of moral concussions with all the insensibility of brass. 
Under their nimble fingers she was plastic as wax, as they kneaded, 
moulded, manipulated her in the likeness of a model of their own vain 
imagining, whereof no line or hue was after the similitude of her 
insulted Maker. With the complex and delicate devices of cunning 
artificers of contour, they so developed her here and reduced her there 
that the fond mother who bore her must have consulted the local 
traditions for proof of property in her transfigured progeny. With 
fumes of strange invention they bleached her, with baths of fantastic 
infusion they mollified her, until her capillary and cutaneous appurte- 
nances complied with the exactions of the prevailing mode. With 
Madame Rachel’s elaborations of enamel they made a lovely mummy 
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of her “in the quick.” She was resolved into a fiction of cotton and 
bran, crinoline and caoutchouc, mechanical frauds and chemical coun- 
terfeits ; and if in warm weather she could have “taken off her flesh 
and sat in her bones,” her soul would not have missed her body. 

Accoutred thus, she plunged plump into the current of promiscuous 
adventure that brawls importunately for such curious fools, and with a 
parting fling for all respectable prigs content to dwell in decencies 
forever, struck out gallantly for the fatal side of the stream that 
divides the temperate restraints of the “ bitter-tame” from the tropic 
wilds of perfect looseness. Bored with the “demnition grind” of 
keeping up appearances, she had burst away to the jolly row of 
putting down shams. Her instrumentalities were various and 
effective ; she found them on the sideboard, in the rococo flagons of 
the cabinet ; among the pretty paraphernalia of the family pharmacie ; 
in saucy cigarettes and coquettish liqueurs ; in robust and searching 
tipples disguised under childish names ; in nervines of chloroform and 
invigorations of Hau de Cologne, in sugar-coated pills of opium and 
pastilles of hasheesh and pearls of arsenic; in the thrilling fence of 
flirtation ; in the revel of the German and the panting languor of the 
waltz ; in the whisk and whirl and ruddy ardor and bouncing dishevel- 
ment of balls; in the piquart trifling and keen provocations of the 
masque ; in the finesse of the parlor and the Aasard of the promenade ; 
in the elegant madilles and polite orgies of society; in escape from 
the chaste bore of privacy to the wayward charm of notoriety.; in win- 
dow-challenges, newspaper appointments, and restaurant rendezvous ; 
in delicious wickedness and the bliss of the forbidden, and all the 
primrose paths of daring dalliance. 

Having vivacity as well as stupidity, and sentiment as well as 
flippant skepticism and spite, a fair faculty of imitation, a positive 
power of conceit and audacity, and a fatal facility of twaddle, 
Daimona drifted smoothly into the literature of the Sunday papers, 
where she presently achieved a nom de plume by rhythmic egotisms of 
dyspeptic craving and hysterical restlessness, and metrical drivel, 
blasphemous or erotic, wherein she caught the trick of the Young- 
England school of hankering poets with a fidelity that might have 
passed for talent, or absinthe. But she reserved her prose, which 
was feeble, for the expression of her virtue, her pertness, or her spite, 
until the conspiring agencies of speculation, vanity and chance made 
her a correspondent at Washington, when she suddenly surged into 
gush, with an effusion so immoderate and inundating that at the first 
burst she overwhelmed an enterprising “sculptress” with contempt, 
and an insignificant grande dame with celebrity and disrepute. By an 
exploit so spirited she attained the honors of Sorosis and became 
a shrill voice on the press ; and not a voice only, but.a nuisance and 
an abomination and a fear ; a thrust from that vixen elbow displaced 
a pungent paragraph, a squeak from that shrewish pipe disconcerted 
a column of thunder. 

From the press to the lecture-platform was but a step for her wide- 
striding advances. With the clang of her sounding brass and the 
din of her tinkling cymbal she jarred the ears of the sumphs ; with 
her weary waste of verbiage, her complacent platitudes, her intrepid. 
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and startling non-sequiturs, her sonorous turgidities of bombast, her 
rowdy exasperations of swagger, her insolent smirks of personality, 
her catarrhal drivel of pathos, her gaucheries of gesture and the 
damnable faces she made, her fooleries and her failures, she touched 
the quick of the fastidious and made the judicious grieve. 

So she pranced from the platform and teetered over to religion. 
Devotion was her ordained dodge, and she clung to the embarrassed 
cassock of the “ gifted” with the importunity of Mrs. Potiphar. She 
made her influence felt in the parsonage, her personality popped up 
in the pulpit, discourses embodied her peculiar views, and under 
many “heads” one might often recognise hers. She cried among 
the revival trumpets Ha, ha! and snuffed the steam of church tea- 
fights afar off. 

But the trumpets were tin and the tea was thin, and in the tea- 
fights were no intellectual frays to lift her soul, in arms and eager for 
the raptures of battle; so without compunction or ceremony she cut 
the conventicle and went into clairvoyance. Practised in penetrating 
motives and mill-stones, the candor of her friends and the courtesy of 
her enemies, she was sharp to see through time and space, through 
rocks and walls, through screens and curtains, through that “deal 
door and flight of stairs” that obstructed the view of the guileless 
Weller in the great Bardell-Pickwick predicament, through escritoires 
and pocket-books, through secret drawers and envelopes, down to the 
bottoms of graves and plots, and up to the top-knots of notions and 
airs. All men and women were to her like shadows, and with a well- 
balanced mind poised on a nice adjustment of interests, she took fee 
with equal hands, from the husband who would follow the dark ways 
of his wife, from the wife who would pierce the cold opacity of her 
husband. 

But the time came when Daimona had seen too much ; the revela- 
tions she had peddled returned upon herself; the devil she had raised 
served with malicious glee the simple clients he was conjured to vex, 
and the hot water he should have dispensed to them he flung in at 
her own door. Her curious idiots, impatient of the ignorance that is 
bliss, had bought at her shop, unwittingly, the folly that is wise ; sup- 
plying them with the first peep, she had unconsciously thrown in a 
portion of her own second-sight ; by the light of her infernal in- 
structions, turned upon herself, she too became transparent, and 
through the treacherous medium of their own torments they detected 
her tricks. Filled with the boiling trouble with which her perfidious 
familiar had flooded her, the situation became too hot to hold her, and 
she fled, pursued by yells of scandalous denunciation and chuckles of 
sensational paragraphy. 

She rushed rampant into Stocks. In passionate but barren emula- 
tion she growled with the Bears and bellowed with the Bulls that 
made Wall Street a financial wilderness ; she flirted with “rings,” and 
“called” things, and “cornered” things, and “watered” things, and 
did mysterious things “on a margin,” and otherwise became pert in 
the figurative lingo of that locality. And many strange and dreadful 
experiences befell her at this period. Once she had a big thing, 
perfectly splendid, and the figures looked lovely ; and just as she was 
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expanding, the old swifdle collapsed, and then came a panic among 
the Shorts, and she asked for an extension, and the first thing she 
knew she was sprawled —“ and mark my words, my dear! ninety per 
cent. of it is a delusion and a snare, and the balance is all vanity and 
vexation of spirit; and whatever you do, child, don’t go on the 
street! Try yachts and regattas, and trotters and steeple-chases, and 
prodigal sons and spoonies: there’s money in them as well as fun.” 

Daimona tried them all; with the fun she found in them she 
“feathered her style,” and with the money she got out of them she 
went into business— or as she expressed it, “ real life, and no larks.” 
For having proved the illusions of love, fun, and religion, and found 
that there is no place on this side of Jordan where pleasure never 
dies, she had sweetly composed her creed to the conclusion that for 
steady comfort and a happy frame of mind money is the only faithful 
condition. The soiled and rumpled dove became a pranked and 
prancing pigeon for the black-legged hawks and kites that harbor in 
the private parlors of family hotels ; and many were the tom-tits 
of the counter and dicky-birds of the cash-drawer and bobolinks of 
the mail-bag that she decoyed into their clutches. The game was not 
noble, but the sport was lively and the bagging fat. 

At Long Branch, Newport, and Saratoga, and the less vortical 
summer-haunts of profuse snobbery and pecunious shoddy, she plied 
her new vocation with conscientious solicitude for the interests of her 
employers, and made a silken wonder of herself between four yellow 
wheels — with all the gorgeousness conspicuous in the chariot of a 
circus-band, with all the irrepressible obtrusiveness of a London “sand- 
wich” perambulating between the sacrifices of Isaacs and the sells 
of the Original Jacobs. Her portrait on the cover of the “ Periodical 
Splurge” was accompanied by a key to her virtues, charms and ac- 
complishments ; and her carte-de-visite endorsed with her autograph 
bestowed the entrée to that private parlor, where the ingenuous 
matriculant might wrestle with life in its inspiring aspects of game 
suppers with champagne, douguet du Grande Duchesse, fascinating 
manners, and red checks. 

The season over, she flitted friskily to the parti-colored pastures 
of the National Capital, where she multiplied her opportunities and 
diversified her studies by combining the principles of Lady Tartuffe 
with the practice of Becky Sharpe, lightening the cares of lobby 
diplomacy with the dainty prestidigitations of the boudoir and the 
elegant chevaleries of industry, playing patient spider in pretty little 
parlors to foolish flies from the provinces, and setting sugared traps 
in alcoves for the white mice of society. Her achievements in the 
lobby were redoubtable, and her services in committee-rooms were 
retained at fabulous fees. The well-informed (Democratic) repre- 
sentative from Balaam has assured me that it was she who procured 
for the columns of the Chappaqua Aostrum the surreptitious copy of 
the treaty concluded by our Government (in Joint High Commission) 
with the Sultan of Borneo, whereby we acquired indemnity for the 
decapitation by the Dyak head-hunters of the Great American 4/as- 
kabilli,* as well as free-trade for American shipping in adjustable 





*Court-term in Sarawak for a wandering statesman or diplomatist. 
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ring-tails with the coast-tribe of Darwinian baboons. According to 
the communicative member from Balaam, she inveigled the document 
from the honorable bosom of the Senator from Wisconsin, and the 
blandishments employed in the procedure consisted of back-hair, 
baby-talk, tears, style, and severe virtue. 

By this time Daimona was fairly booked for the bad by the down- 
train ; her plane had been inclined from the start, and the Fiend had 
let go her brakes. She left behind three “brutes,” two incompati- 
bilities and a shroud of mystery —circumstances she had forgotten, 
but which may be regarded as episodes in her career not devoid of 
toxicological interest. With a sharp eye to business she accepted 
several little commissions to be executed en route — matters, however, 
of friendly accommodation rather than of professional service. For 
example: there was a blonde baby with blue eyes to be “adopted 
out” to a lady of means and sensibility who would appreciate the 
interesting dispensation— warranted to be of superior derivation 
though temporarily embarrassed by circumstances over which it had 
no control. There were several sweet novelties in divorce, trimmed 
with expensive caprices of bigamy and superfine infractions of the 
seventh commandment. There was a fascinating case of infanticide, 
complicated with hysterical aversion and neuro-strangular idiosyncrasy. 
There was a sentimental affair of life-insurance, with a policy secured 
for the benefit of Daimona by one whose admiration for her virtues 
and gratitude for her disinterested devotion found expression in that 
touching form, and whose sudden demise soon demonstrated the 
wisdom of his honorable foresight. Finally there was a tragic erup- 
tion of emotional frenzy, terminating in homicidal mania, a ninety- 
thousand-dollar corpse and a coroner’s inquest, consequent upon the 
unkind objections of a foolish wife and mother to Daimona’s trans- 
cendental views of the marital relation. A gold-mounted revolver 
with one chamber discharged, found at the supreme moment in the 
flame-kidded fingers of our heroine, constituted the coincidence which 
induced a pragmatical functionary of justice to detain her in vulgar 
durance until twelve respectable exponents of prejudice and tyranny 
should decide upon the expediency of applying the rude argument of 
the Middle Ages to her soft white neck. 

Apart from the offensive imputations her predicament involved, 
Daimona’s circumstances and surroundings, pending her entertainment 
at the public charge, were not devoid of soothing and graceful influ- 
ences: that is to say, scalloped oysters and calf’s-foot jelly, tender 
associations, cherry-bounce and lamb-chops, Charlotte Russe and 
Susan Anthony, lady’s fingers, sympathy, and a toilet-glass, conscious 
innocence, small change, resignation, and the morning papers. “She 
glorified her gloomy cell with the native radiance of her soul, and 
enlarged the narrow bounds in which narrow minds would have con- 
fined her, by the measure of her own free love”: that is what the 
correspondent of the Zmancipated Sister wrote about her. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ;” 


and a graceful dishevelment, attitudes, judicious color and plaintive 
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smiles, can make a cell a sell. The turnkey who came to whisper at 
her grates got tangled in her hair and fettered to her eye; upon the 
reporter who came to “interview” her she put a beguiling spell ; and 
when at last her counsel conveyed to her the barbarous ultimatum of 
those twelve respectable exponents of prejudice and tyranny who had 
recommended cervical discipline for her explosive aberration, she 
posed superbly before her mirror, and with an imperial curve of that 
omnipotent neck smiled in a grand disdain. 

Nevertheless, Daimona is to be hung: the fine arts of murder are 
about to lose a charming interpreter of their most subtle spirit. 
Meantime, the precious moments that remain to her are sweetened by 
the sympathetic companionship of congenial and faithful souls. The 
fair hands that lately garnished with floral appreciation the barren 
mound of the philological enthusiast of Binghamton,* who, while he 
gave his life to language, showed in his death how a man can hold his 
tongue —the froward lips that appropriately crowned his memory 
with poisonous flowers of speech, the zmmortedles of an indiscriminate 
and naughty vocabulary — now minister to Daimona with offices of 
eager admiration and superlatives of applause. A monstrous spec- 
tacle of perverted natures, waiting to part her deadly gands among 
them, to scramble for her lying picture, and cast lots for her last 
contagious kiss! 

The story of Daimona, the thread whereof ends in a slip-knot, is 
but a filament from the tangled skein the social Parce are spinning ; 
and the pure and patient Penelopes of Home weep as they count the 
maddening kinks and knots it takes from the reckless winding the 
devil finds for wanton hands to do. 

Daimona’s name is legion; and when by her infamous outcasting 
the house of her harlotries is swept and garnished, seven heirs of her 
unclean spirit enter in and dwell there; for she is the dam of a 
deadly brood, of idleness, ignorance, vanity, sensuality, treachery, 
cruelty, and greed. Take us these foxes, these night-going foxes, 
that spoil the vines of Home! for our vines have tender grapes. 


J. W. P. 





*Ruloff, “‘the learned murderer.” 














THE MYSTERY NOVEL. 


HE marvellous activity which distinguishes our age has been 

noted and commented on until every reader and hearer is 
naturally weary of the subject ; nor is it our present purpose to try 
their patience further by dwelling upon this trite, though by no means 
exhausted theme. In none of the multiform channels of human 
thought and effort is this spirit more strikingly apparent than in that 
of literature. The literary activity, indeed, which finds vent in 
that class of works which we still by courtesy call novels, though if 
triteness and repetition could have produced such a result they would 
long since have forfeited all claim to the title, is positively enormous. 
Such as they are, however, we have them of all sorts and descriptions : 
society novels, political novels, religious novels, novels subjective and 
objective, grave and gay, philanthropic and misanthropic, sarcastic 
and sentimental. A benevolent gentleman insists upon treating us 
to an essay upon laws and customs which he deems objectionable, in 
the shape of a novel. An ambitious woman gives us a mélange of 
slang, farriery and millinery which we are expected to accept as a 
genuine specimen of fictitious art. Perhaps of all books of the kind, 
the most remarkable are those in which monsters of combined elegance 
and strength make their appearance ; who rise from a position of 
listless languor, and scarcely conscious of what they are doing, fell a 
prize-fighter to the earth with one blow of their feminine fists, or 
playfully toss a recusant bully over a wall or other unimportant 
obstruction. If they do not sleepily vault over the roof, or absently 
saunter away with the house, or rather castle, on their shoulders, it is 
only because the idea does not happen to strike their fancies. This 
however is scarcely to our present purpose, and would lead us, if 
pursued too far, from our immediate subject. We propose now to 
invite attention to a different section of this great division of the world 
of letters. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to divide all novels into 
classes, and to refer each separate work to one of such divisions. In 
effect, nothing nearer the truth than a loose approximation can be 
looked for in classifications of this nature ; yet to serve our present 
purpose of distinguishing them, though but inaccurately, we think 
they may be divided into novels of character, novels of incident, and 
novels of plot. No doubt they will be constantly trenching upon each 
other’s domain, the novel of incident will owe something to character," 
the novel of character something to plot, yet for our object at present 
this classification will answer well enough. 

When we read a well-written novel of character, the perfect life- 
likeness, the air of probability, nay of reality, is so carefully and 
successfully preserved, that it requires no great effort to glide gently 
into the quasi-belief that the events narrated really did take place, 
that the persons spoken of are or have been living and acting around 
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us ; that we have had a morning’s interview with Mrs. Poyser, or 
attended the funeral of Lady Kew. There are novels, again, the 
merit of which consists chiefly in a series of well-chosen and probable 
incidents that give stir and movement to the story, connect it as it 
were with the real world, and constantly entertain without in any high 
degree exciting us. The novel of plot, Aur et simple, cannot lay claim 
to the merit of either of the foregoing classes. Characters and oc- 
currences are alike subordinated to the production of the dénouement. 
The dramatis persone are merely pegs to hang the story on; as 
individuals we feel not the slightest interest in them. We care for 
them only as they affect the development of the plot. Nor, on the 
other hand, do we care anything for the incidents in these novels, 
except in so far as they tend to the gratification of our aroused 
curiosity. The best-imagined accident, the sprightiiest conversation, 
the most amusing trait, we should feel to be out of piace if it hindered 
for a moment our getting on with the narrative; we should be 
chafed and irritated as we are in real life by the pauses and comments 
of the bearer of some exciting intelligence. Hildegarde’s sleigh-ride 
with Hamilton, or the expedition to Corrieandhu, would be intolerable 
in works of this class. 

Without dwelling further upon the characteristics which distinguish 
these fictions, we will pass at once to the more minute subdivisions 
into which they naturally fall, one of the largest and most important 
of which may be designated as the Mystery Novel. The place which 
this species of fiction occupies in modern literature, the interest 
which it excites, and the number of readers which it attracts, what- 
ever may be its intrinsic merit, render it well worthy of attention and 
examination. In the history of English literature, the novel of char- 
acter precedes that of either of the other classes above-mentioned. 
Nor is this difficult of explanation. The first English novelists were 
the heirs and successors of the great English humorists. Though 
both plot and incident play a part no doubt, and sometimes an im- 
portant and felicitous one, yet character is chiefly considered. It is 
upon this that the author puts forth his whole strength, and mainly 
rests his claims to favor and applause. The novel of plot, properly 
so-called, as a distinct variety, is of later growth. It cannot claim as 
its founders the great fathers of English fiction. Of that peculiar type 
which we have already designated as the mystery novel, the works of 
Mrs. Radcliffe are probably the first which attained any considerable 
degree of reputation and popularity. Into the merit of this kind of 
writing, and the rank in art which its successful votaries may fairly 
claim, we propose briefly to inquire. Of the German supernatural, 
or more properly extra-natural fiction, we do not design to speak at 
present, if indeed they could properly be classed under this head. 
The element of mystery which enters into their construction is of a 
different and higher order than that which pertains to the mystery 
romance in its more limited signification ; the passions and faculties 
appealed to are of a more elevated cast. Moreover, there runs 
through them a vein of true poetry which places them in an entirely 
different rank. It would be unfair to both parties to compare these 
prose-poets, with their ideal imaginativeness, their dreamy and mys- 
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tical fancies, with the mystery romancers. Zhe Castle of Otranto, 
which seems to have set the fashion of ghostly, or quasi-ghostly mys- 
teries in England, differs notwithstanding essentially from works of 
this description generally, and would require a separate examination. 
Of the picturesque type Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, already referred 
to, afford perhaps the best examples. The popularity which they 
attained on their first appearance would be difficult indeed to explain 
if we did not remember, first, that their peculiar merits were at that 
time new to the public, and secondly, that we have in our own time 
seen too many singular freaks of popular fancy to wonder at the taste 
of our ancestors. Before the appetite for such things had been worn 
out by endless and monotonous repetitions, it may’have been natural 
for people to be interested or even excited about old desolate country- 
houses or castles, secret passages, concealed doors, corpses that turn 
out not to be corpses, ghosts that prove to be very substantial, nay 
even rather heavy personages, etc. etc. Before the sensibilities of 
readers had been exhausted by constantly repeated demands, those 
marvellous heroines who go through the most startling adventures 
triumphantly by dint of fainting, or nearly fainting, on every other 
page, may have called forth sympathy instead of producing ennui. 
It was but fair that a few omissions and oversights should be forgiven 
in the conduct of such wonderful plots as those of Udolpho and The 
Ttalian. It was hardly in human nature to keep every thread in so 
intricate a web separate and in its proper place, to explain and account 
for everything, and finish off the work so neatly that no hanging end 
or clumsy knot should remain to vex the eye. There is a fashion in 
such things, and these works have had their day. Probably after all 
it would be less difficult for their admirers to defend their claims than 
for the eager readers of some modern fictions to support theirs. 

We have neither space nor patience to proceed with a regular list, 
nor is it necessary for our present purpose. Before entering, however, 
upon an examination of that peculiar type of the mystery novel of 
which Wilkie Collins’ works present the best and most striking ex- 
amples, and to which we design particularly to invite the reader’s 
attention, we would notice briefly a class to which a distinguished 
living writer a few years since contributed a not very successful 
attempt. We allude to 4 Strange Story. Lord Lytton’s talents and 
long experience as a writer of fiction did not avail to save him from 
failure here. The attempt to combine preternatural phenomena with 
scientific or quasi-scientific solutions, did not prove a successful ex- 
periment. The difficulty of sustaining the interest in a narrative of 
this character, when extended to the length of an ordinary novel, was 
more than he could overcome. Hence we find the last part strikingly 
inferior to the first. An earlier story of the same cast, which ap- 
peared in Blackwood, and did not exceed the limits of a magazine 
article, was far more successful. Zanoni too, which preceded A 
Strange Story, and in which some similar characteristics may be 
discovered, is open to criticisms of somewhat the same kind. 

We come now to the latest fictions of the modern mysterious school 
which have attained great popularity, and in some instances consider- 
able reputation. Dickens late in life began to turn his attention in this 
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direction, and seemed by the very title of the work which he left a frag- 
ment to have proclaimed his entrance into the lists hitherto kept by 
Wilkie Collins without a rival. There is enough in Edwin Drood to 
make us aware of this new ambition of its author. Jasper, who is the 
centre of the mystery, is a monstrous creation, worthy of a place beside 
Hester Dethridge ef id genus omne, and the whole interest of the story 
turns upon the strange disappearance of the hero and the unknown 
cause thereof. The book, however, is a mere fragment, and for the 
present we take leave of it. Before proceeding farther we must pause to 
notice a celebrated instance of mysterious fiction with which the class 
of works we are examining might seem to claim some affinity ; yet 
notwithstanding the points of resemblance, Godwin’s famous novel 
must be placed in a separate category. For a minute examination of 
Caleb Williams we have not space here, if indeed it would not seem 
superfluous at this late period. 

Before adverting to the defects and shortcomings with which they 
are chargeable, this meed of praise at least must be accorded to the 
best specimens of the school under review. Unquestionably they 
have interest. They stand remarkably well the test which Sydney 
Smith thought should be applied to all such productions, whatever that 
may be worth, and have much to answer for in the way of producing 
irritability, inattention, and want of punctuality. Collins’s chefs 
d’euvre, for example, whatever may be their defects, at any rate fix 
attention, arouse curiosity, and effectually dispel ennui. This in an 
age when there is such a violent disposition abroad among people to 
lecture and reprove and reform their neighbors, and when essays 
upon prison regulations, upon biped suffrage, upon the sufferings of 
debtors and the claims of women, upon society, upon solitude, upon 
everybody’s rights and everybody’s wrongs, lurk like masked batteries 
under the harmless-looking covers of paper novels, is no small merit. 
Certainly this author does not make himself liable to a prosecution 
similar to the famous one which the Duc de Lauraguais is said to have 
actually instituted against a noted Parisian bore. In the beginning of 
The Moonstone, for instance, the latest of the author’s works belonging to 
this class (for in M/an and Wife he has adopted a different style), we 
discover that there is a mystery. Very soon we become involved in 
it. We are sorely puzzled, we peep at it, we think we see a gleam of 
light, we fancy we are on the track — before we have finished the page 
we shall know all about it in spite of the author. We read on to find 
our anticipations disappointed, our search constantly baffled. Consid- 
ering hypothesis after hypothesis, we are forced to reject each in 
turn. We pause and attempt to reconcile the conflicting indications. 
Now surely the clue is in our hands, there can be no objection to this 
theory, this must be the true explanation, we have it at last ; not at 
all —this is utterly at variance with what follows lower down on the 
same page. And thus we are beguiled chapter after chapter, hour 
after hour, until we arrive at length, breathless with curiosity, at the 
solution of the mystery, the discovery of the simple secret. In the 
progress of the story we are so violently hurried along that we can not 
take time to criticise or even to reflect. We have, as old Betteredge 
says forcibly and happily enough, the detective force upon us. We feel 
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like thorough-paced professional thief-takers, and join in the chase 
with the keenest relish and the most eager avidity. It will be seen at 
a glance that the interest here called forth is of no very elevated 
character. It cannot be compared, for example, with that produced 
by an appeal to our desire for information in regard to the existence 
and nature of beings of a different order from our own, or concerning 
the modes of life and thought in a state of civilisation and under an 
organization of society remote from that to which we are accustomed. 
The interest excited here is of exactly the same nature with that 
which is felt when we are engaged in guessing a riddle, putting to- 
gether a puzzle, or finding our way through a labyrinth. The author 
does not introduce us to fellow human beings and lead us to enter into 
their loves and their sorrows ; he does not make us melt with pity or 
kindle with indignation. We feel neither interest in nor sympathy 
with the personages of the drama. Our curiosity is simply aroused 
and kept on the stretch with remarkable skill. In the work which we 
have just been considering, for instance, we are carried along so fast 
in pursuit of the thief who took the mysterious jewel that we do not 
pause to think whether Gabriel Betteredge is a natural steward or not. 
We have no time to object to his information or his metaphysics. 
What care we how incredible such a character may be? we only want 
to hear what this marvellous steward has to say about the circum- 
stances attending the theft. It does not signify at all that the story 
taxes the powers of human credulity beyond all bounds, that the 
characters are unnatural, and the incidents to the last degree im- 
probable. We want to know who the thief was, and yet we cannot 
possibly také breath and stop to think the problem out for ourselves. 
When we arrive at length at the solution, half angry with the author 
for puzzling us so long and disappointing us so often, our wrath is 
immediately turned against ourselves for the stupidity we have shown 
in blundering so long around the truth without finding it out. This 
self-blame, however, is not altogether deserved, for very considerable 
skill has been shown in throwing us off the track. The author points 
boldly in the direction in which what we are looking for is concealed, 
confident that we will not believe him. It is the very expedient so suc- 
cessfully adopted by Dupin in Poe’s Purloined Letter. We are envel- 
oped in such an atmosphere of mystery, we are induced to expect so 
much, that it is not natural for us to seek the object of our pursuit in 
what lies tossed carelessly in full view before our very eyes. Again, 
who stops in his perusal of the Woman in White to examine into the 
probability of the villain’s character, or indeed of any of the charac- 
ters, or the credibility of the events narrated? Let the hero be a 
nonentity for whom we feel a languid aversion, and the heroine, in 
good set phrase, an idiot; we want to know the secret which their 
actions are the means of concealing from or revealing to us. It is a 
curious instance of the influence of the mode of thought of his age 
over a writer that the author of such novels as these should think it 
necessary to attempt to persuade himself and his readers of the exist- 
ence of an inner moral signification running through them. He takes 
pains in the preface of Zhe Moonstone to inform us that his object had 
been “to trace the influence of character on circumstances.” Cer- 
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tainly without the author’s assurance we should hardly have suspected 
it. This is merely a concession to supposed necessity. In the days 
of Richardson and Smollett it would not have been thought of. 

So far of the writer who undoubtedly stands at present at the head 
of this school. When we turn to the examination of other works of 
the class, and even of Collins’s inferior productions, there is a descent 
indeed. Weare plunged into a quagmire of absurdities, impossibilities, 
and repetitions. The imagination of one of these writers, distin- 
guished by a portentous futility, seems utterly unequal to the task of 
conceiving any mystery save that involved in.and growing out of a 
double marriage, and the apparent death, convenient or otherwise, of 
a previous husband or wife, as the case may be. In like manner the 
author of that clever little college story, Verdant Green, seemed 
unable to imagine any form of danger threatening his personages 
except one arising from the fury of some animal of the bovine genus. 
The heroes of these romances never by any chance meet with a mis- 
fortune or fall into a difficulty or embarrassment which does not 
commence with the marriage-service. Hymen, with her, is the very 
deity of mystery, and ought to be represented with a mask and domino. 
In the best of her books which we have read (and we by no means 
pretend to have read them all), the heroine commences her exciting 
and extraordinary career by falling in love, not with her grandmother’s 
or grandfather’s shadow, but—with her groom. With an utter con- 
tempt of conventional restraints she proceeds to marry him. After 
spending several months abroad in the enjoyment of this “celestial 
colloquy sublime,” she grows tired of her bargain and returns to the 
arms of a very indulgent father. The inconvenient groom is after- 
wards comfortably disposed of, as every one thinks, by a lucky railway 
accident, and his by no means inconsolable widow in course of time 
fills up the vacancy by marrying the most confiding of lovers. An 
engagement with a previous admirer had in the meantime been broken 
off by the gentleman’s not unnaturally requesting some information 
in regard to her life during her above-mentioned absence from home. 
This request his fiancée, not without some reason all things consid- 
ered, refuses positively and flatly to comply with, and the engagement 
is dissolved. While she is leading a luxurious and apparently happy 
life with her credulous and accommodating second husband, amidst 
such amusements as looking after favorite colts in loose boxes and 
correcting unruly grooms with her horsewhip, husband No. 1 turns 
up alive in the shape of a trainer highly recommended to and 
employed by husband No. 2. Husband No. 1 meets a violent death 
under circumstances very well calculated to direct suspicion towards 
the heroine. She flies from home, is pursued by her surviving husband, 
and at length by the assistance of her former less indulgent lover, 
the mystery is cleared up, she is proved innocent of murder, and re- 
married with all due cereniony to No. 2. Such is a rough outline of 
Aurora Floyd, which has, however, in spite of all its faults and absurdi- 
ties, some interest attaching to the characters, however defective, 
apart from the mere curiosity excited and kept alive by the story. 
This may almost be called good by comparison. 

In one of these novels the inevitable double marriage stops just 
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short of completion because of the sudden reappearance of the first 
wife, who has lain ferdu for two years, having been most marvellously 
spirited away by a certain pale, thin-lipped, white-haired artist who 
does duty as villain. In his schemes against the heroine who stands in 
the way of his acquisition of eleven thousand a year, Mr. Paul March- 
mont is aided by the hero’s cousin, his own cousin’s widow, Olivia 
Marchmont, zée Arundel, who is actuated thereto by a quite unprovoked 
attachment to her cousin Edward Arundel, the hero. Mary Arundel 
disappears for the space of two years, and only makes her entrée 
again when Olivia’s jealousy is given a new direction by Edward 
Arundel’s approaching marriage with another woman. As an expla- 
nation of the mystery we are asked to believe that in spite of every 
effort on her husband’s part to find her, Paul Marchmont has been 
able to conceal his cousin, and subsequently her child also, first in a 
pavilion over his painting-room, and afterwards in a desolate farm- 
house on her own estate. All this happens though Edward Arundel 
has from the first the strongest suspicion of the artist’s guilt, and in 
the course of his ramblings, while remaining in the neighborhood for 
the purpose of discovering some trace of his missing wife, even hears 
the cry of his infant son in the aforesaid pavilion. The bald absur- 
dity of this mystery makes it worth examination as an illustration ; 
but it is not easy to know where to begin in the enumeration of its 
defects. ‘The machinery is sufficiently old and clumsy when employed 
in a story of feudal life and distant countries, but in England and in 
the nineteenth century it is too preposterous to deserve serious dis- 
cussion. It is enough to rouse the shades of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Monk Lewis. The only possible explanation would be the idiotcy or 
insanity of all the characters, and even then the outside world could 
hardly be expected to close their eyes and ears for the accommodation 
of non compotes dramatis persone. ‘To do her justice, the authoress 
does seem to have reduced the actors very nearly to the requisite state 
of mental imbecility or alienation. This caps the climax. We beg 
pardon for having dwelt at such length upon this instance of what the 
mystery romance in some hands can become. 

There is another class of novels, of which Zast Zynne may be 
selected as an example, in which also the interest arises in a certain 
degree from mystery. Here, however, while the actors perform their 
parts in the dark, the reader is introduced behind the scenes and 
supplied with a dark lantern. His entertainment consists, not in the 
excitement of his curiosity, the pleasure of guessing, knowing that he 
is finally to be told the secret should he fail to find it out for himself, 
but in watching the conduct of people involved in a labyrinth of 
which he has the clue, and seeing how they are affected by and act 
under the circumstances. While they are all blundering and stumb- 
ling about in their ignorance, he can please himself with the consci- 
ousness of superior knowledge, while his curiosity is gently titillated 
as to how the characters will finally come out of their entanglements 
and difficulties. 

After this cursory and necessarily partial review of fictions of this 
order, the question naturally arises, What rank in art are they entitled 
to hold? As compared with the productions of the great masters of 
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the craft, unquestionably a low one. Nor do we say this with refer- 
ence to the absurd and repulsive machinery sometimes employed to 
veil the mystery and work out the dénouement. We do not deny that 
in some of these stories considerable ingenuity and great labor is 
displayed in the pursuit of the author’s darling object, viz. the mysti- 
fication of his readers. The folds and intricacies of the knot evince 
rare skill ; the labyrinth is hopelessly involved, and the guide makes 
his companion feel constantly that he would be lost at once if he were 
to attempt to advance a single step alone. In some novels of this 
class, in the construction of the plot, the creation and solution of the 
mystery, the powers of analysis and combination displayed are re- 
markable. It is the same power of which Poe has given so striking 
an example in his Murders in the Rue Morgue and other shorter tales. 
For the exercise of this faculty, and also for the power exhibited over 
the domain of the weird and the horrible, we are willing to give these 
works full credit. We look also with an indulgent eye upon sins 
against probability. We do not ask for strict probability, scarcely 
even for strict possibility, in stories of this kind; their peculiar merits 
are hardly compatible with that. This, however, cannot stretch to 
all such faults. We are willing to take certain characters and situa- 
tions for granted without rigid inquiry, in order to give the author 
free scope for the exercise of his peculiar powers ; but so much being 
conceded, we have a right to object to glaring violations of truth and 
nature. 

Allowing, then, full measure to the peculiar merits of some of these 
fictions, and without designing to refuse to excellence of any kind in 
art its due meed of praise because it happens not to be excellence 
of another kind, this school of writing must yet be assigned a rank 
comparatively low. It appeals to our curiosity in one of its least 
elevated forms, and gratifies the passion it has stimulated without 
even the preliminary necessity of any mental exertion. It is a style 
much better suited to short stories than to fictions of the length of an 
ordinary novel, for the difficulty of keeping up the mystery and hiding 
the explanation through four or five hundred pages generally forces 
the author to resort to expedients awkward, mean, and ridiculous. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Dickens’s unfinished story. With- 
out of course attempting to give a critique of a book in so incomplete 
a condition, we may venture at least to say that the handling of the 
work, so far as it had gone at the time of the author’s death, was by 
no means promising. Can it be true that we are to have it completed 
by another hand? 


Humano capiti cervicem pietor equinam 
Jamque si velit,— 


the result may be looked for with curiosity at least. 


W. Bairp. 











A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THINGS REMEMBERED. A STRANGE SCENE. 


ONALD finished reading the letter, and handing it back to 
Burwell, said, “ Why, this is very strange indeed! Our fellow- 
travellers of to-day are named Sparks, and they come from Savannah. 
Can it be that //ey are near relatives of the young man whose sad fate 
is still a mystery?” 

“Like enough,” said Mr. Scruggs. “I have but few acquaintances 
in Savannah, and therefore cannot speak with certainty, but I do not 
think there is but one lawyer there of that name ; and if I am correct, 
our friend of to-day is the father of this young man whose sad story 
Mr. Crowder has just related.” 

Here Mr. Bostick, who had hitherto remained a silent listener, 
said: “ Well, well, how things come back to one after being long 
forgotten! I had a suit in Savannah nearly twenty years ago, in- 
volving a large shipment of tobacco I had consigned to a firm doing 
business there. They failed, and but for the prompt and energetic 
course of my lawyer, a gentleman named Sparks, I should have lost 
every dollar of my money. I remember, too, when I was in his office 
talking to him about my case he had a sad and worn-out look for a 
man in the prime of life, and some one told me that it was all owing 
to domestic affliction. He is doubtless the same man we have been 
travelling with to-day, but he has grown so much older and stouter | 
should never have known him for the same.” 

“ You recollect, Bostick,” said his neighbor Brown, “ I were a witness 
in that same case: I went down to Georgy with the wagons, delivered 
the tobacco to Spires & Son, and when you fotch the suit, just went 
down with you to see the thing through. I tell you what, that man’s 
a lawyer too! and he just talked that money right out of those fellows ; 
so if he is the same with our old fat friend, you ought to give his 
family an old Virginia welcome before they leave the State.” 

“You may be sure I won’t fail to do that, Brown: my door always 
stands open ; though as a trading man your neighbors seem to think 
I am awfully close. My motto is, ‘When you trade, make ; when you 
give, give ; when you entertain, spend; in all, be honest.’ I drive 
close trades, but never count up what it is going to cost me when I 
invite a friend to my house; and if our friend Sparks is the same 
Sparks I used to know in Savannah, I will bring the whole family 
home with me, if they will only consent to come.” 

Burwell Crowder had listened attentively to all that had been said 
since the reading of the letter, and his open eyes and excited looks 
gave evidence that he understood the drift of it all, as slapping his 
ponderous palm upon his broad knee, he exclaimed: “By shot, 
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gentlemen! you don’t mean to say that that poor young man’s daddy, 
mammy, and sister, are here to-night, at Holly Tavern! and just 
twenty year, too, since it all happened?” 

“We don’t know, Burwell,” said Bostick, “we only think so, and 
can’t know until morning ; so I think we had all better try and go to 
sleep. You will know soon enough for all the good it will do towards 
finding the poor fellow.” 

“It ain’t that, Bostick, for he’s gone past all comin’ back, I’m 
afeard ; but I believe in luck — yes, Sir, in good luck and bad luck, and 
I’m all over in a shiver at havin’ another Sparks in my house after 
what happened to the first one.” 

Here Burwell’s excitement grew stronger, and getting up he walked 
the room until the floor shook with the tramp of his heavy feet. 

“Yes, gentlemen, the devil was here twenty year ago, and he’s here 
again to-night, certain; if he ain’t, he’ll be here afore day dawns. 
How was it now that some of the rest un you warn’t knocked outen 
that boat and most drownded? No, it had to bea Sparks; it is their 
luck to have curous and oncommon things happen to ’em: and it’s 
fetched bad luck too they have had in my house.” 

“Come, come now, Burwell, Bostick is right,” said Brown. ‘“ Don’t 
carry on so; calm down your fears and let us all go to bed. 
Luck or no luck, I’m dratted sleepy, and this ain’t any time of the 
night to be makin’ such a fuss about what happened twenty years ago.” 

* All right, gentlemen,” said Burwell. “ Lights here, Josh, and show 
the gentlemen to their rooms; let everybody sleep that wants to. 
Mr. Irving, whose goin’ to sleep in the Devil’s room with you?” 

“Two beds there, landlord?” 

“Oh yes, two big beds.” 

“Well, what do you say, Bins: shall we try it together?” 

“You, me, ant ter— ant ter Devil? Well, dat ish— ish all right ; 
we try —try hims together.” 

So it was speedily arranged ; and soon our landlord, who seemed 
in no hurry to retire, was left in the bar-room with only Ronald and 
Bins, who, seeming more disposed to talk than sleep, had lingered to 
smoke and chat a little longer with their worthy host. 

At this hour two travellers, mud-bespattered and wet, were urging 
their horses forward over the dark road leading from the river to 
Holly Tavern. Although it was evident that they had been on the 
road for several hours, they were now spurring along at a pace that 
in daylight and over good roads would have been considered fast, and 
under all their surroundings could only be thought reckless. 

Had any of the neighbors chanced to be awake and peeping out, 
they would doubtless have thought such riders could only be some of 
their country youngsters on a lark and a little drinky ; a feeling of 
thankfulness also arising as they remembered how soft the mud was 
in the event of a fall. But the steadiness with which the strangers 
rode, their freedom from the boisterous ways of the reveller, and 
their earnest conversation, betokened this as no ride of pleasure, but 
one to which they were impelled by some urgency that brooked no 
delay. 

One of them we may have heard of before, the other we now intro- 
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duce to our readers for the first time. His name is Hardy Flint. 
London had the dishonor of giving him a birth-place ; and never had 
a city a more unworthy son. The police along Drury Lane and many 
other dark byways had cause to know him well, for he controlled more 
bad men, was the chief-engineer in more villainy, than any other 
offender ; and strange to say, although his presence was undoubted in 
all the great undertakings of his craft, the law had never yet been 
able to lay hands on him. Born in one of the dark courts opening 
off a narrow street leading down to the Thames, in that part of the 
city known as Chelsea, his earliest associates were the sons of sea- 
faring men, rivermen, and that drifting class of laborers ever to be 
found in a great city. His father being a sailor, spent the greater 
part of his life afloat, leaving his son to grow up under the hand of a 
thriftless, slatternly mother, who spent more time in gossip with 
neighboring bar-maids, and more money in beer and tawdry dress, 
than in bringing up the motley set of children that clamored around 
her for their daily rations like so many hungry pigs. Without a 
home, with no tender associations binding him to any one spot, with- 
out the softening influences of a true and loving mother, Hardy 
Flint grew to manhood, and even before he attained full age had 
become hardened in crime. 

Possessed of much shrewdness, he had employed some of his ill- 
gotten shillings (for he rarely earned an honest one) in learning to 
read and write, for he well knew that a certain amount of information 
was as necessary to his success as to that of the most learned man in 
England. Going on step by step, he had read much and knew more 
than his rough exterior would indicate ; but it was such knowledge as 
should only make him more efficient in his calling and more dangerous 
to society than if he had grown up in total ignorance. 

After acquiring much experience and getting ahead in his financial 
affairs (for Hardy Flint loved money, and unlike most desperate charac- 
ters, carefully invested his earnings), he was mindful to embark in 
nohing that did not promise a large return, and scorned small pecula- 
tions where the result could only be counted by a few pounds when the 
risk threatened vzo/untary colonisation. As for friends, he had none ; 
there were some people he liked better than others because they 
served his purpose better. He was friendly with all who came under 
his influence, but there was no man who could call him a friend, and 
there was no cord of sympathy that bound him to his kind: truly 
he was an Ishmaelite. 

He had known the companion with whom he was now riding 
toward Holly Tavern since their early manhood ; for in those days of 
poverty, Flint, when making London a little too warm for him by some 
daring breach of honesty, would take refuge in the rural districts, 
even condescending as a pad to fill his purse ; and in one of these 
attempts he had fallen in with this Carlos Armero, then young and 
adventurous, who rather liked being robbed by so daring and clever 
a fellow, and finding out his haunts in London, had kept up an ac- 
quaintance in which Flint had been made to serve in more than one 
dark transaction, doing the dirty work, shielding the craftier villain, 
and filling his pockets with Armero’s pounds. There was at this 
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time a strong bond between the two. Plans laid more than twenty 
years before had been only partially executed, and Armero demanded 
an early consummation of all that they had together planned as a 
condition to his fulfilment of a pledge given Flint; and as they ride 
along now, we can hear the sharp, energetic voice of the one and the 
cold, measured, decided replies of the other. 

“Flint, this business drags too slowly for me,” said Armero sharply. 
“T have been delayed in claiming all that should be mine too long, 
nor will I wait much longer.” ; 

With a scowl Flint turned on his companion, saying, “ Look ye, 
Carlos, no more of this. I was a fool ever to have undertaken your 
devilish work, and it’s hard luck when I’ve as good as murdered that 
young man, even going to India to make sure work of his never 
coming back on you —have sworn hard for you, and now come three 
thousand miles to finish the job —I say it’s hard luck to get curses for 
thanks, and I won’t stand it.” 

“You've a soft spot in your flinty heart then, have you? Ha, ha, 
ha! a Flint with a heart!” and Armero laughed with one of his 
provoking chuckles. 

Instantly Flint’s horse was brought from a brisk canter down on 
his haunches with a violent jerk that scarcely shook the experienced 
rider, although a less active horse would by it have been thrown to 
the ground. It was the work of a moment for him to draw from a 
scabbard at his belt a sharp, keen blade, and as Armero reined in 
his horse and returned to where he sat almost as rigid as a statue, he 
saw that Ads levity had stirred up a tempest of passion which no time 
must be lost in allaying. 

“Carlos, halt! don’t come near me; remember a keen blade isa 
silent worker.” 

“My God! man, what do you mean? Would you carve me like a 
butcher?” 

“Would you mock me as if I were a brute? God knows I am 
bad enough — I never had a chance to be anything else — but the man 
don’t breathe that shall mock any resemblance to humanity in me.” 

“Then you don’t intend to aid me to-night in finishing what we 
have together begun?” 

“ Not unless we understand one another better. Carlos, I know 
you, but you don’t seem after twenty-four years’ acquaintance to know 
me. I am a drifting adventurer, undertaking unlawful deeds. for 
money, but it’s a rule with me never to take human life unless I am 
driven to it. You are driving me now — mind what you say.” 

“I say then, spare your blood-letting, Flint, for an hour at least ; 
follow your trade, slay where it will pay.” 

“Carlos, you are the coolest devil I ever saw, and I’ve a good 
notion to send you a long journey.” 

“We both might in that case only swap worlds, Flint, and still 
travel the same road together ; so stop your nonsense and let us talk 
business. Remember, you have already received £1000, and are 
sure of another thousand when the work is done.” 

“ And when do you consider it done?” 

“Why, Flint, you know there is no safety to me while Ze lives ; and 
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the work is only done when he is forever out of my way. No backing 
out now ; it’s foolish in you to quarrel with your best friend.” 

“ Best friend indeed! I have no friends, Carlos, and least of all 
are youone. With £5000 salted down, I was green to undertake “Ais, 
when I might have lived at least Ze an honest man in old England.” 

“You forget yourself, Flint ; pray where did you get at least two 
thousand of your ill-gotten pounds ?” 

“As a reward for my part in your rascality, Sir, and it was well 
enough earned for us to play quits now.” 

“ Flint, it’s far in the night ; do you remember what we came here 
for?” 

“T know what you came for ; and if you are in a hurry and unthank- 
ful for past favors, you may finish this twenty years’ job by yourself, 
that’s all.” 

Naturally fiery, Armero was sorely tempted to give loose rein to his 
passion and have it out with his ally then and there ; but his will was 
stronger than his temper, and Flint was too valuable to him either to 
be alienated, or perchance slain just then. Could any one have seen 
how the veins in his temples gathered like knotted cords, and how 
every nerve and muscle in his face and limbs seemed to be in strong 
convulsions, they might have understood, to a feeble extent at least, 
what a terrible conflict he was waging with himself. 

With clenched hand on his pistol he brought his horse within three 
feet of Flint, who still held his drawn knife ready for ugly work. ‘The 
silence was fearful as they glared at each other, neither venturing to 
speak for several minutes, lest an unfortunate word might bring about 
a still more unfortunate blow. At last Armero set his teeth hard 
together, and with a serpent-like hiss, said : 

“‘It would cost me too much to slay you ow, Flint, as richly as you 
deserve death.” 

“ And pray what does Carlos Armero deserve? If there is a lower 
pit than the lowest, where ungratified passions rage and hotter flames 
than any earthly fires burn, and deeper than the cut of any earthly 
weapon are the wounds made by one’s own crimes, I’d send him 
there. Carlos, listen! More than twenty years ago, in following my 
trade, I stopped you on a by-road in Warwickshire, and lifted your 
purse: ¢ha/ was our first transaction, and /Aen I did not know we should 
ever have another. You afterwards met me on the street in London, 
sought to know my haunts, followed me up, and confided to me your 
plans about old Sparks and the ‘Mallow Marsh’ property. You 
wanted my help to enable you to rid the path to possession of a few 
human obstacles, and levered me with that little Warwickshire transac- 
tion. I undertook to help you with the job, with what success thus 
far you know well enough ; now, if anything more is done, it’s to be 
done my way—do you hear! There’s a ship to sail for London from 
Norfolk next week (you see I know what I’m talking about), and if 
you don’t stop cutting up your shines with me, I will put three thousand 
miles between us very quick, and leave you to get ‘ Mallow Marsh’ as 

ou can.” 

“Why, Flint, what possesses you to fail me now just as I need you 
most? Where is your honor in this matter?” 
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“Honor, the devil! Armero; we are bound to each other ky 
mutual crime. You said truly just now it would cost you too much 
to slay me now; but let this scheme fail, and Mr. Carlos Armero 
return to his old haunts among the fast young gentry in St. James 
Street, and have no further need for the services of Hardy Flint, and 
he’d shoot him like a dog or send him to Botany Bay.” 

“Flint, that is not true. Our scheme may fail, for we are scheming 
against God and man; but I swear you now if it does, even though I 
were reduced to beggary or the dungeon, I am your friend, and you 
shall never find me a witness against you. You may possess your 
earnings in peace and die in your bed, if youcan. I have a fearful 
temper and say things sometimes I should leave unsaid. I threatened 
you just now because you provoked me, but between us I have long 
determined there must be no collision. Come now, let us talk about 
to-night’s business. You remember the road we took before, do 
you?” 

“Well, Carlos, it won’t pay for us to quarrel, I suppose, but some- 
body else has temper besides you; and as I said a while ago, if any- 
thing more is done about this business, it’s to be done my way.” 

“What do you propose then? For what we do must be done 
quickly ; we can’t be very far from the tavern now.” 

“You ask me about the road, Carlos. I know every foot of it, for 
I examined well as I came up from Norfolk before I fell in with you ; 
and although a good deal of the timber has been cut, and there are 
many clearings with cultivated fields where there used to be thick 
woods, still we can get away just as we did before, and with a deal 
less trouble, for we haven’t got young Sparks as a dead weight to 
carry, and I know all the hiding-places. You must do this deed, 
Carlos. Go to the tavern, take lodgings, find out where the old man 
is, dispose of him as you think best; I will wait where I did before 
with the horses, and when you are ready to fly we will make good our 
escape, though half the county were after us.” 

“Be it so, Flint ; I feel equal to taking his Satanic majesty’s place 
to-night. Nothing’s too dark for me; so give me that murderous 
knife of yours — pistols make too much noise for this work.” And 
laughing with his peculiar chuckle, he spurred his horse forward. 

The quarrel had ended ; like many others of their sort they were 
reconciled to a peace that they might the more effectually war on 
others ; and now as they rode rapidly along they talked of their 
exploit in the taking-off of young Sparks, and forgot all their bitter 
strife in their eagerness to remove one more “human obstacle” from 
their path. 

As Armero dismounted and passed his bridle-rein to Flint, the latter 
handed him a little phial, saying : “Take this along ; you may need it. 
They are sound sleepers that smell this.” 

“ What new deviltry is this, Flint? But never mind, I’ll take it, and 
maybe try it.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER LopGER. AN UNEASY LANDLORD. 


“ HatL_oo!” was the sharp call that made Burwell Crowder, who 
was smoking a last pipe for the night, start up from his seat and 
go toward the door. 

The voice repeated “Halloo!” and just then a tramp of feet was 
heard on the step. Seizing the candle, our landlord opened the door, 
saying, “Who comes thar?” 

“A weary traveller, landlord,” and the stranger now advanced 
across the piazza and stood within two paces of our host, who was so 
much taken by surprise at the sudden visitation, that he had forgotten 
to be hospitable and seemed rather inclined to shut the door. 

“Do you keep this tavern, Sir?” said the stranger. 

“1 do,” was Burwell’s laconic rejoinder. 

“Well, where are your manners then? Can’t you ask a fellow in out 
of the cold?” 

Stepping just within the doorway, and shutting the door nearly to, 
Burwell turned toward Ronald and Bins with an anxious and astonished 
look, saying, “ By shot! he’s come ; I thought he would.” 

“Who has come?” said Ronald, while Bins commenced stammering, 
and jumped out of his seat in the most startled manner. 

“Why, the Devil!” 

“Oh nonsense, Crowder, you are excited! Ask the stranger in, 
and don’t freeze all the humanity out of him by shutting him out of 
doors,” said Ronald. 

Burwell slowly and unwillingly opened the door, stepping back into 
the room, and the stranger without further invitation walked in. 

“This is an inhospitable house, Sir,” he said, as he walked to the 
fire and thrust his fingers into the blaze. 

“T ax your pardon,” replied Burwell gruffly ; “ I didn’t mean to be 
oncivil, but it’s a lonesome hour to be comin’ to a man’s house.” 

“Well, do you think I chose to come at this hour?” 

“ The Good Book says some folks ‘ love darkness rather than light’ ; 
but as I don’t know you, I can’t say you do.” 

“T came here to get lodging and a breakfast, Sir ; and all I ask is 
that you be civil, and give me a bed quickly.” 

“ Did you come a-foot?” 

“No, I came on a broomstick,” and he looked around at Burwell 
with a quizzical glance. ‘ You can see, Sir, the sky here is full of 
mud.” 

“Stranger, you must be a blamed fool !— or think I am, I don’t know 
adzactly which. But that’s neither here nor thar, as fur as your lodgin’ 
is concerned. You want a bed?” 

“Yes, and on the first floor.” 

“Can’t do it; the house is oncommon full, and late comers must 
take what they can get. Old man Sparks and his wife occupy my 
best room back of the sittin’-room, across the hall thar; the sittin’- 
room’s full too; and the only way you can get a bed is for these 
gentlemen to take you in with them.” 
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Armero’s eyes flashed with a peculiar light as Burwell unwittingly 
gave hjm the very information he desired most to have; and taking 
his bony fingers out of the blaze he had been rapidly passing them 
through while he talked, he rubbed them briskly together, saying 
quickly as he turned to Ronald, “Is that the best you can do, land- 
lord? I am sorry to intrude, gentlemen, but the weather drives me 
to take shelter where I can.” 

Burwell assured him there was not another bed in the house, nor 
anything like a room, except an old empty “chainey closet ;” while 
Ronald and Bins were constrained by circumstances to insist on the 
pleasure their new room-mate would afford them, and how happy they 
were to accommodate a fellow-traveller, etc., inly wishing all the time 
that the mud-bespattered and odd-looking stranger had found some 
other asylum than with them. 

“You see I am in a sorry plight, gentlemen, and must crave the 
privilege of a little hot water, and of retiring first,” said the new 
room-mate as he seized his candle, and without further ado followed 
Josh up stairs. 

“Well, he’s an onceremonious one anyhow,” said Burwell as he 
followed with his eye the retreating figure of the unexpected guest. 
“T tell you zow, gentlemen, I don’t like his looks ; and but for you, 
he would have found no lodgin’ in my house. Do you sleep sound, 
Mr. Irving?” 

“ Not ordinarily, landlord ; but I am so tired from my exertions at 
the river, and it is so very late, I shall be sorely tempted by a warm 
room and a good bed.” 

“You must sleep with one eye open then, or you mought not wake 
when you are wanted. I shan’t sleep much, I can tell ye.” 

“You had better, old gentleman, for we have given you no rest 
since the stage came.” 

“Tut, tut! I’m used to it, and never sleep much with queer folks 
in the house.” 

“ But tell us, landlord, what induces you to suspect anything wrong 
about our new guest?” 

“Why, Mr. Irving, if you had been keepin’ of a tavern as long as 
I have, you wouldn’t ax the question. I never knowed one of these 
tramps that come to a public-house at late hours, and did things off- 
handish-like, that it didn’t turn out the worse for the landlord. About 
five year ago a fellow stopped here late in the night, and ordered an 
early breakfast for the next morning. He had all the a’rs of a fine 
gentleman, and one would a thought he owned a Jeems river planta- 
tion ; and by shot! if he didn’t steal all the ole woman’s spoons off’en 
the table while Josh was bringin’ his breakfast in! We chased him 
to the river, and crowded him so close that he flung the spoons into 
the water; and old Harry was fishin’ and draggin’ for ’em a whole 
week, and then we didn’t get ’em all. I never trust an extra fine 
appearance, onless it is backed by very genteel behavior. But that 
fellow to-night, he was as rough as a grizzly bar, for all his mud- 
spattered finery ; and he couldn’t help showin’ his claws.” 

“ Bins, what do you think of our new room-mate?’”’ said Ronald to 
his littke German friend, who, half-dosing, had been waiting patiently 
but anxiously for the confab we have related to end. 
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“Vel, I dinks” (rubbing a fist in each eye) “ not —not — much — 
about — about—him. He vas vet — vet —muddish, schnappish ; 
ant ish —ish—sleep al — ready, I — sphect.” 

“You can’t depend on Bins to help you watch him, Mr. Irving, for 
he is asleep now,” said Burwell, following them out of the room 
toward the staircase. “Don’t lose sight of him, and keep wood 
enough on the fire to give you a pretty good light,” was the old man’s 
parting injunction. 

On the landing of the stairs Ronald laid his hand on the shoulder 
of drowsy Bins, and giving him a vigorous shake, in a whisper said, 
“Listen, Bins, to what I have to say ; don’t talk now or try to talk, 
but listen! I think Crowder is right about that fellow in our room, 
although I wouldn’t tell him so. He is certainly here on no good 
errand and will bear watching. Do you understand, Bins?” 

“Oh yesh, yesh.” 

“Well, when we get into the room, we must cease talking and go 
quietly tobed. You may go directly to sleep, and I will do as Crowder 
said, keep an eye open. Should he remain quiet during that time 
you may sleep an hour, and I will then wake you and take a little 
nap. If he gets up while you are asleep, I will touch and waken 
you ; and you must do likewise should he stir while I am asleep. 
See that you understand, for on no account must both of us sleep 
during the remnant of the night.” 

Bins nodded assent, and the two lost no time in reaching the 
chamber of mystery, which was now rendered so bright by reason of a 
huge wood-fire that they soon extinguished their candle as no longer 
necessary, and quietly slipped into the empty bed, the one nearest the 
door having already been occupied by the newly arrived. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MOTHER BEEBLOSSOM’S SHOP. 


I, 


Tue LITTLE CAKE-SHOpP. 


do not see now-a-days many such places of business as poor 
I old Mother Beeblossom’s cake-shop used to be when I was a 
boy, with a divided passion for torpedoes and ginger-cakes. I am 
afraid the old lady would not flourish were she alive now and con- 
templating a resumption of business at the old stand, as newspaper 
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advertisements are used to say. The old shop at any rate is no 
longer there; but in its stead a red brick warehouse stands gaunt and 
greasy, and does a wonderful trade in Western bacon. The shop, as 
I remember it—and I seem to do so as vividly as if it were only 
yesterday that I tinkled the little bell at the door and stood tiptoe up 
to the counter, and invested my penny in a delicious “ Bolivar S”, 
waiting, after the goods were delivered me, to make sure that my money 
was safely dropped through the slit in the counter into the till — the 
shop, I say, must have been more useful than ornamental to the square 
in which it stood, or rather crouched like an old woman huddled 
over the fire. Indeed, I can never dissociate her shop from Mother 
Beeblossom herself, and I am firmly persuaded there must have been 
a sort of family resemblance betwixt the two. Both were old and 
bent, and had seen their best days. Both were feeble and tottery ; 
both very unassuming and very humble. The house, built of clap- 
boards which had once been painted white, comprised simply a base- 
ment, with a door to reach which you had to step two steps down into 
an area; above this, the first floor, attained by a tall ricketty porch 
with steps carried sidewise against the house ; over all, a steep roof, 
pierced by a dormer-window. ‘The moss that grew so thickly upon 
that old roof might be said to resemble the frost upon Mother Bee- 
blossom’s bowed head, and which her close-fitting white cap did not 
entirely conceal ; and the weather had chopped as many wrinkles and 
left almost as many brown stains upon the old lady’s face as it had 
upon the house-front. 

Still, there was something nice about the old lady, and about her 
shop too ; in which, however, she was incomparably nicer than the 
most toothsome article among its contents — something cheery, some- 
thing sedately pleasing in a way easier to feel than analyse. The 
rough floor of the shop, for instance, was always scoured clean as a 
good cook’s dresser on Saturday night; and Mother Beeblossom’s 
caps were always so immaculately white, and her little shawl always 
pinned over her bosom so primly decorous, that somehow you ate her 
toffee with a peace of mind and a freedom from suspicion that made 
a penny’s worth of it taste sweeter than twice as much fetched from 
elsewhere. ‘Ihe shop-window again contained little besides a rusty- 
coated apple or two, three or four specimens of Natural History done 
in ginger-bread and surrounded by eccentric halos of slate-pencils 
and fire-crackers ; half-a-dozen marbles, a brace of last year’s comic 
valentines hideously colored, and maybe an yeast-cake or so filling 
the vacant spaces for the contrast of colors: yet what a brilliant 
window that is in my memory! And how vividly the show-case, that 
covered one end of the counter within the shop, used to hold up its 
store of things to my entranced eyes, when standing perchance upon 
the rim of an empty beer-keg, I looked in and feasted! Cakes, 
candy, marbles, pins, needles, trumpets, shoe-strings, a doll, a limber- 
jack, a box of pens—oh, everything! Behind the counter, three 
shelves, with jars, and a case for bread that the baker used to bring 
her every morning in a long basket, twelve loaves in a sheet — under 
the counter, a rack for her beer-kegs, and a box made expressly to 
hold water for cooling the ginger-beer and tempering the explosive 
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vivacity of the spicy foaming spruce-beer and mead which used some- 
times (when we were rich enough) to tickle our young palates with 
delight! I’ve drunk sparkling Moselle since then, and rare Madeira, 
and hot-lipped Burgundy, and have even sipped nutty old Tokay such 
as emperors might drink; but never anything tasted like Mother 
Beeblossom’s creamy mead, sipped carefully as one might sip the 
water of Ponce de Leon’s fountain, on Saturday afternoons in summer! 

There was a rusty old steel-trap under the shelves too, its jaws 
agape always as if they could not have snapped together again if they 
had tried — which evidently they did not intend todo. There was a 
bundle of brooms in the corner of the shop; on the shelves a tray of 
yeast-cakes, in which a steady business was done, with small profits ; 
a waiter full of toffee, a yellow, luscious mass that had congealed into 
solidity in the same coil into which it had been twisted after being 
pulled, and from which a cent’s worth had to be split out with a mallet 
and ice-pick ; and a various but not extensive collection of “things,” 
including a jar of nutmegs, a canister of tea marked “O. Hyson” 
(I used to wonder if Mrs. Beeblossom had inherited Mr. Hyson’s 
effects, or only bought them at auction), a few lemons and apples, a 
milk-pot full of eggs snugly resting in chaff, and, swinging from the 
white-washed joists overhead, in among the festoons of lace-patterned 
tissue-paper, always hung a stick of smoked herrings, impaled through 
their gills, brown and hard and dry as mahogany chips. 

A whitewashed partition, with a door containing a curtained window, 
divided the shop from the kitchen. Here were Mother Beeblossom’s 
dresser and dishes, pots and pans ; the howitzer-like coal-stove on which 
she did all her cooking ; her straight-backed rocking-chair (scoured 
thin) in which she sat knitting and watching the shop; a bench; a 
strip of rag-carpeting ; a table; a little shelf, on which was the old 
lady’s Bible, her Sunday spectacles, her son Billy’s first copy-book — 
and that was all! A door and a window opened towards the yard, 
but it was so high above them that you could only see the steps 
leading out, and, in summer, one verbena which flowered in a broken 
milk-crock on the top step. Another door, alongside the dresser, 
when opened, disclosed the steep stairway that led tortuously to 
Mother Beeblossom’s garrets, where she and her son Billy slept — 
for the first-floor rooms were let to another tenant. 

I was never acquainted —otherwise than by hearsay —with the 
interiors of either palaces or hovels, and so am not perhaps a compe- 
tent judge of the contrasting extremes of life, no more than I have 
tested the diverse excellences of its happy mediums. But I can re- 
member very distinctly having often envied Mother Beeblossom her 
shop ; and I am not yet convinced that I had no reason to think her 
peculiarly happy in it and her life, in spite of the many things that 
must have pinched her there. I know now, however, that it should 
rather have been Mother Beeblossom than her shop; for the placid 
contentment she had in her heart was a child of that heart rather 
than of surrounding circumstances. This will appear from my story ; 
and when the reader has read it he will know that I should have 
been most likely far from happy had I been Mother Beeblossom, shop 
and all. 
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II. 
MoTHER BEEBLOSSOM GOES TO BED. 


In three days it will be Christmas. Hard weather outside Mother 
Beeblossom’s shop, and hard times within. A very wretched evening, 
snow and slush and sleet under foot; a dreeping fog through which 
the flare of the street-lamps — dim, muggy oil concerns at the best of 
times — strains with a feeble effort to make the darkness visible; a 
cold, aching fog, that freezes wherever it clings —and that is every- 
where — and hangs from the ragged branches of the bedevilled gnarly 
catalpa tree over against the shop-door in dingy icicles, like tallow- 
dips a great many to the pound. The few passers-by go floundering 
and splashing along through the slush that is already stiffening in 
exposed places, and do not stop to look at the valentines and slate- 
pencils in Mother Beeblossom’s window. ‘The shop might as well be 
closed, for the business the dame is doing this evening. Housewives 
would rather postpone setting their bread to rise than venture out for 
yeast cakes ; indeed, half the customers who have been used to buy 
their gill of blue milk after twilight have preferred to let the children 
cry rather than go into the raw wretched fog after it. Poor old 
Mother Beeblossom! She hobbles out and puts up her shutters, and 
hobbles in again to her chair without closing the shop, but feeling 
that it is a mere form to keep it open. This weather has waked up 
the rheumatism in all her joints, and care sits on every feature of her 
aged, patient face. The one candle in her shop burns so dim it 
scarcely prevents the mice and rats from beginning their nightly 
forays ; in the inner room, where she sits, the lamp against the parti- 
tion sheds a better though still homely light, and her Bible is on her 
knee. But the knee is gently trotting ; the spectacles are above her 
forehead ; the old dame has too many cares to be able to read. 

In three days it will be Christmas, and look at the empty shop! 
No goods, no preparation for the season when such shops have their 
confident harvest, and garner wherewith to offset the languid trade of ° 
later winter. Not even a package of fire-crackers, a string of torpe- 
does, when every boy on the streets is a capitalist and eager to get 
rid of the money that is burning holes in his pocket! ‘To-morrow the 
rent will be due, and the landlord is not a man to wait, as she well 
knows. ‘There are not three bushels of coal in the bin out yonder, and 
coal may not be bought on credit by small tradeswomen such as she. 
She owes the baker too, and the milkman, and old Barlow the candle 
peddler, and has promised to pay them all; but how can she when 
Mrs. Twillet owes her nine dollars and her husband is out of work, 
and Mrs. Bush, in her debt for bread and herrings a long score on the 
slate yonder, has three poor children down with the scarlet fever and 
not able to leave them for an hour? If the people in the neighbor- 
hood would pay her the little debts for yeast and an occasional loaf 
and such things, she might indeed get in some little Christmas goods ; 
but not with those debts to pay and necessities to provide. Hard 
times for Dame Beeblossom! There are leaks and losses in the shop 
which consume the profits frightfully ; that rosin soap piled in bars 
on the top shelf, which she bought for a bargain, she would sell now 
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at cost, or less. The rats and the mice —hear them scurrying out 
yonder even now! ‘They destroy much, for they have cut into the 
flour-barrel and made successful assaults upon the bread-box. Ah! 
hard times for Dame Beeblossom, to be sure! 

Yesterday she had the money saved and laid by to settle with Mr. 
Turpin, the landlord ; but to-day — well, we must not see our children 
suffer, no matter how bad they are, and she would sell her clothes 
and work her fingers to the bone sooner than let Billy stay in jail as 
the cold-hearted magistrate advised her todo. What! her own only 
boy Billy? So she had paid the fine and costs incurred by Billy’s 
drunken frolic — eight dollars and sixty cents it was — “ Poor Billy!” 
And there Billy lies on the bench drawn up by the stove, with the old 
dame’s shawl under his head for pillow, asleep, the fumes of bad 
liquor scarcely out of his head. “ Poor Billy!” A burly, large, 
broad-shouldered man of forty years, his cloth cap mashed down over 
his eyes, his rough pilot-coat drawn up about his ears —a city rough, 
out of work, with his check-shirt unchanged and his bristly beard un- 
shaved for a fortnight. How he snores, and mutters oaths, and grinds 
his teeth in his dull uneasy slumber! Mother Beeblossom looks 
towards him with wistful sad yearning as she trots her foot and thinks. 

“My poor boy Billy!” she says to herself, “ out of work and going to 
the bad! You never treated me unkind, Billy, as I’ve heard of some 
sons treating their mothers, poor souls! And your mother’s prayers 
will be heard yet, Billy ; yes, they will be heard yet, I know!” 

Ting-a-ling, ting! The little shop-bell sounds, timidly it would 
seem, and the mice scamper into their holes, and Billy turns mutter- 
ing on his bench, flinging his hand down so that the hard red knuckles 
rap upon the floor ; and Mother Beeblossom, laying her Bible aside 
and relieving her spectacles from outpost duty near the cap-front to 
their regular service above the nose, answers the summons and goes 
into the shop. Such an object standing by the door there and holding 
it half open, letting the raw fog in, as if she had no right to be there 
and was afraid to cross the threshold boldly. Such an object! a poor, 
poor negress, old as Mother Beeblossom, bent, wrinkled, ragged, chilled, 
a tattered greasy rag of a shawl drawn over her head, and her jaws 
quivering — she had no teeth— with the fog that had got into her very 
bones through her thin rags ; only an empty basket on her arms, and 
that cringing, abject, forlorn, dreadful air of poverty and wretchedness 
with which she fairly reeked. 

“ Mistis, for the love of God! —” and the poor, starving, shivering 
wretch doled out her miserable tale of want and woe —tale that need 
not be repeated here, for: we of this day are unhappily far more 
familiar with such than people were when Mother Beeblossom lived. 

The dame came round from behind the counter and opened the 
door to the kitchen. “You poor old woman, you!” she cried, “ come 
here to the stove and warm yourself. That is nobody but my son 
Billy,”— seeing the beggar hesitate —“ and he is asleep, poor fellow. 
So go there and get yourself warm, and give me your basket. I am 
very poor myself, old woman, but ”—and the old dame took the bas- 
ket and hobbled to the yard, robbed herself of half her few splinters 
of kindling ; then to the shop where a loaf of bread and a herring or 
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two, and the cold potatoes in the kitchen, and the mutton-bone that 
Mother Beeblossom thought she might make her breakfast on, all 
found their way somehow into the greasy basket while the old negress 
stood shivering by the stove. And when she felt the heavy basket on 
her arm and was going out, stammering in her tremulous eagerness to 
say at once all the words of thankfulness that swelled up from her 
fog-choked heart — words that Mother Beeblossom protested she did 
not deserve —the old dame went behind her counter and opened the 
drawer, and took out a few pennies. 

“ Here, take these, old woman,” she said ; “I am not rich and can- 
not give you much, but you are very poor. Take these pennies, 
Aunty, and make a good use of them.” 

Not rich, Mother Beeblossom! Nay, who is richer than you, if 
patience, humility, goodness can make one rich! 

“ Poor old soul!” said Mother Beeblossom to herself ; “ how dread- 
ful to be penniless and starving in such weather!” And the wind, 
beginning to howl down the street in pursuit of the fog, and to make 
the icicles fall like pattering shot against the shutters, seemed to mock 
her pity and cry out, “ Dreadful! dreadful!” 

Mother Beeblossom closed her shop and barred the door with the 
bell above it, blew out her candle, went into the kitchen, locked the 
intervening door, and locked and bolted the door leading into the 
yard. ‘Then she raked the fire down and read her little chapter, and 
kneeling down, said her lowly prayers — poor no longer now, Mother 
Beeblossom! So rising with a contented, quiet face—for she did 
not pray in vain, this wealthy Mother Beeblossom—she made her 
little, poor toilette for the night, for it was very cold in the garret 
where she slept; then, standing by the stove to warm her feet, she 
looked down upon the man lying on the bench and laid her hand with 
a light caressing touch upon his breast. ‘ My poor boy Billy!” she 
sighed, then called: “ Billy, my son, get up! It is time for you to go 
to bed, Billy, and you will take cold if you lay here.” 

The man twisted and grunted, stretched himself and yawned. 
“It’s all right,” he said; “lock up and go to bed.” 

“You mustn’t sleep here, Billy ; you'll catch your death. Go to 
bed, my son.” 

“I’m going to sleep right here, mother; so go to bed and leave 
me alone!” 

The old woman got a shawl and Billy’s overcoat out of the cup- 
board and flung them over him, tucking them close and letting her 
hand rest on his heart with the same soft caressing gesture. “ Billy,” 
said she, “here is a hod full of coals near you ; do not let the fire go 
out.” Then she lighted, her candle, blew out the lamp against the 
wall, and saying: “There’s matches on the table if you want them. 
Good night, my boy Billy!” closed behind her the staircase-door and 
went quietly up to her garret to bed. 

Billy turned half about, grunting, and slept again. 


III. 
AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 


Now while the rough man slept in there, snoring and gritting his 
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teeth, and starting ever and anon out of evil dreams that sent the 
sweat to his forehead and made his heart beat quick and irregu- 
larly ; and while the poor old dame, or the very rich old dame — 
upon my life I do not know which to call her so as to please the 
reader and satisfy my own inward sense of the propriety of things — 
while Mother Beeblossom, this poor old lady who was also very rich, 
slumbered in her windy garret as quietly and peacefully as the dear 
little babies sleep in their cradles ; and while the freshening wind, 
veering ever towards the North, congealed the sleet into ice and the 
fog into frost, and blew so shrewdly sharp that it turned the old 
watchman’s beard into a filagree of ice and froze it fast to his com- 
forter as he hobbled along upon his rounds, with his hands stuffed 
elbow-deep into his pockets and his espantoon tucked under his arm 
—while these things were going on, something very wonderful was 
taking place in Mother Beeblossom’s shop. 

I know you will not believe me when I tell you about it; and 
indeed, looking at it in the light of hard fact I do not believe it myself. 
But nevertheless it all happened in its own way, it is all strictly true 
that I have to tell, and as it will be waste of time to try to convince 
or persuade you of it, I will just simply tell you how and what it was. 
That is to say, I cannot explain to you Aow it was, of course, nor how 
such things possibly can be ; but wat happened was just this: there 
was an indignation meeting in Mother Beeblossom’s shop ! 

The way it came about was this: there was a most outrageous scamp- 
ering and a most piratical activity among the rats and mice in the 
shop. They seemed to be more numerous than ever —the wind had 
driven their brethren down from under the eaves perhaps— and they 
were decidedly more impudent and more destructive than ever. They 
danced defiant jigs upon the platform of the rusty old steel-trap ; they 
ran over the counter; they tried to climb to the ginger-bread Jim 
Crow in the window, and to jump up to the shelf where the waiter of 
toffee rested. There were a dozen mice in the flour-barrel, rooting 
till their whiskers looked white as if they had been powdered ; a pair 
of thrifty young rats had gnawed into the box of roasted pea-nuts and 
were royally feasting, and one cunning gray old fellow had rooted up 
the lid of the candle-box and was studying in his own mind whether, 
if he jumped into all that wealth of tallow, the lid would be likely to 
shut down upon him again and prevent his exit. 

Just then—and here is the inexplicable part of the business to me 
—there came a deep, hollow, yet not uncomfortable voice, seem- 
ingly from the region of the beer-keg—a voice that was not human 
exactly, yet had a striking resemblance to the beery, beefy bass of ale- 
house keepers who patronise their own drink, a voice that said with 
sounding emphasis :— 

“I'll be bunged forever if I stand this any longer!” and there was 
the sound of a beer-barrel rolling back and forth petulantly on its own 
hoops. 

“Tt ought to be stopped!” cried a slightly acidulated voice of some 
speaker from the shelf where the lemons were. 

“It must be stopped!” echoed a female tone from the corner by the 
brooms. 
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“It shail be stopped!” thundered the first speaker ; “this rascally 
ring shall be broken up, and this good woman shall be plundered and 
impoverished and outraged no more!” 

And then a universal uproar pervaded the shop that made the 
rats and mice squeak and scamper in dismay, and seemed as if it 
must surely wake the sleeper in the next room. So many voices cried 
out and in such various tones that one would have fancied every 
separate article in the shop had found speech and wanted to lose no 
time in supporting the motion. ‘There was tumult in the little shop 
almost equal to the tumult of a ward-meeting. Everywhere the cries 
resounded: “Down with them!” “Put down the robbers and plun- 
derers!” “Break up the ring of thieves!” “Rescue the dear old 
lady!” “Hurrah for Mother Beeblossom!” “Lynch the plundering 
rascals! ”’ etc., etc. 

To add to the confusion of the moment, a harsh, rusty voice just 
then cried: “I'll make sure of one of ’em anyhow!” and, wonderful 
to relate, the old steel-trap brought its jaws together with a sharp 
clinch — squeak, squeak! and the most impudent rat in the whole 
shop was irrevocably a prisoner, spite of all his cries! The lid of 
the candle-box snapped quickly down, pinching the intruding old rat’s 
nose till it bled again; and the half-dozen brooms in the corner 
actually seemed to fling themselves to the floor, so heavily and with so 
sure an aim did they fall right upon the backs of rats who were sur- 
feiting themselves upon the pea-nuts. I need not say to my reader, 
who is well aware how carefully the rodent tribe is used to temper its 
valor with discretion, that Mother Beeblossom’s shop was troubled no 
more that night with saucy rats and mice. Indeed, the singular 
conspiracy against them inspired such a wholesome awe that they 
incontinently cleared out next day from their holes, and are reported 
never to have returned until that generation had completely died out. 
Their departure was the signal for the return of something more like 
quiet and order, and indeed I am persuaded that the later proceedings 
that night in Mother Beeblossom’s shop were conducted as decorously 
as most of the public meetings which are held under the auspices of 
men themselves. 

I am sorry that I am not able to give a full nor exactly clear 
account of those proceedings. They were had in the dark, the 
reader must remember, or at least with no more light upon them than 
was to be expected from the blue, faint, languid, lambent flames of 
candles which had to burn of their own accord and light, and were at 
the same time determined not to consume any of Mother Beeblossom’s 
property in them in the way of wicks and tallow. It seems, however, 
that the meeting was regularly and efficiently organised, and that it was 
unanimously determined that as the good work was only half accom- 
plished with the expulsion of the rats, a committee should be appointed 
to push the reform to completeness. Such a committee was appointed 
after some debate and trouble—the beer-barrel declining to serve on 
account of the weakness of his spigot making motion dangerous to 
him in his present excited and frothy state, and the steel-trap mumb- 
ling between his clenched teeth that he thought he had about as much 
to attend to already as he could, which was not an extravagant asser- 
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tion in view of his rusty unused hinges and the desperate struggles of 
his prisoner to escape — and as soon as it was appointed it created a 
new excitement by peremptorily calling on the money-drawer, the only 
article in the shop which had taken no part in the proceedings, to 
explain itself or disgorge. But the voice in the money-drawer seemed 
to know that it held a vantage-ground. Assailed on all sides, it 
gruffly answered, now through the key-hole, now through the slit in 
the counter for pennies: “ Here I am, locked up! Here I mean to 
stay, locked up! What are you going to do about it?” The pennies 
in the drawer jumped up and down as if in great distress to get out 
and take part in the proceedings ; but their agony was useless, for the 
lock was a strong one and the drawer evidently tough and obstinate 
as oak. Certain slate-pencils, more venturesome than wise, thrust 
their slim bodies into the drawer through the slit in the counter, but 
did not return again, and their fate appalled the other members of the 
committee, who drew back —cakes, candies, brooms, lemons, apples, 
nutmegs, and all — and contented themselves with heaping opprobrious 
epithets and injurious charges upon the till that made no reply save 
its former gruff, unanswerable query: “ Well, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

I will not vouch for the accounts I have received of the further 
proceedings, but the report goes that at this stage of the meeting the 
committee was reinforced by the presence of something —a thin, 
lambent mist, like a bluish white veil, diaphanous and floating along 
with a solemn wave-like motion—and that something seemed to 
wear the form of a bent old man, with weary, haggard face, and thin 
gray hair, and bony, crooked, claw-like hands, strangely eager and 
fierce in their grip, even while so thin and unsubstantial. It is more- 
over said that something laid its talon-like hands upon the money- 
drawer, and shook at it, and tugged and strained, and tried to burst 
it open. But all in vain! The lock resisted, the stout wood did not 
yield, the gruff voice said again: “ What are you going to do about it?” 

Then, as my information goes, the impotent rage, the despairing 
fury of something was terrible to witness, so convulsed was it, so 
madly did it clutch its hands and beat the air, and stamp and strive 
somehow to break forth from the dumb silence that wrapped it round, 
and the pitiful impotence that mocked its fiercest effort! And again 
the till said tauntingly : 

“T have it, I hide it, and I mean to keep it hid. So what are you 
going to do about it?” 


3 A 


Cock-CRowING ! 


Ir is still dark night, and the wind is charging down the street with a 
whoop and a halloo! when the man asleep in the kitchen starts up 
from the bench and shivers, and staggering, gropes his way to the 
table, scrapes a match, lights the lamp, puts more coal on the fire, 
opening all the drafts to make it burn freer. Then he draws up the 
bench nearer to the stove, and sits down shivering still, and glancing 
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round the kitchen at the vague yet familiar shadows, as if expecting 
to see something there which had not been there when he went to 
sleep. Nothing! No sign, no sound, not even of galloping rat or 
gnawing mouse —only the fierce howling and rude shrill bicker of 
the wind without. 

“Ugh! I have the horrors! How still it is, all but that cursed 
yelping wind! It must have been a dream ; but I could have sworn 
it was old Daddy’s self stood by me, and pushed my cap back, and 
laid his cold, cold hand upon my forehead — those same old money- 
gripping claws that yet left no money behind them —and how he 
frowned! Ugh! He died in the shop yonder, dropped like he was 
shot too; and they brought him in and laid him on this bench here, 
while the doctors felt him to see if he was dead. Ugh! I’m chilled 
through!” And the burly, broad-shouldered man stood up, a dull 
look of apprehension on his heavy face, and walked about the little 
kitchen with irregular tread. 

“T’m tired of this!” he said, sitting at last in his old mother’s 
chair and laying his hand upon his old mother’s Bible — snatching it 
away quickly however, when he saw where it rested, as if it had been 
a scorpion— “ what’s the use? I’m going to the devil here! ‘The 
ship sails to-morrow ; it’s a long voyage, and the old woman — well, 
as well break her heart one way as another! It’s a shame for a 
damned lubberly worthless cur to be loafing on a poor old soul like 
her! I can write to her, and the owners will pay her part of the 
wages, and so —she’ll have a good riddance of it after all!” 

‘The man rested his hot, red face between his hands for a while, and 
then he pulled off his boots, listened a moment, drew the bolts and 
unlocked the shop-door, and went in there with a scared, guilty air. 
All was still. The Indignation Meeting was quite over. The man 
stumbled over the fallen brooms ; then by the dim light of the lamp 
in the other room felt his way behind the counter, starting and stop- 
pirg to see what it was feebly twisting and wriggling in its last agonies 
between the steel-trap’s inexorable teeth. He groped his way beyond, 
and fumbled beneath the counter until his hand found the money- 
drawer. A chisel from one of the shelves he used to pry at it until, 
with pulling and prising, the lock gave way and the stubborn drawer 
came open at last. He lighted a match over it, and felt around it 
and in each compartment with his heavy hand. 

“Hell!” he said, between his clenched teeth, giving over the 
search, “there’s no money in it after all! —only a few pennies! And 
the shelves are empty, and the cupboard almost bare! The money 
must have gone to pay that infernal fine to take me out of jail!” 
The man clenched his fist and fiercely smote with it the bottom of 
the drawer till the pennies in it danced. 

What was it made the man start and turn pale and tremble? Was 
it that he saw something? Was something really there? Did some- 
thing actually lay two fierce talon-like hands upon his throat, and 
shake him, and shove him back? Did something indeed hiss in his 
very ears the terrible words: “Off, thief! to rob your mother! your 
poor old patient mother!” Or was it all his fancy, and the prickings 
of his guilty conscience? Who can tell? 
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With trembling hands he pushed the drawer back into its place as 
well as he could, and staggered into the kitchen, and closed and 
bolted the door, and sat down in his poor old mother’s chair. The 
sweat stood out in a circlet of drops all around his forehead, and his 
lips quivered. ‘Then he struck out with his hand again, and again it 
struck the Bible on the shelf, and this time instead of snatching his 
hand away, he took up the venerable book, and kissed it as one might 
do in swearing his solemn secret oath. 

And at that very moment the cocks in all the chicken-coops in the 
square commenced crowing gladly ! 


V. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRIGHT MORNING. 


THOSE were the very words Mother Beeblossom used as she came 
down stairs again, after her night’s sleep. “A beautiful bright mor- 
ning!” And so it was indeed, ‘with the sun, just rising, shooting his 
rays through millions of spangled icicles, each one a diamond — over- 
head the serenest blue vault with the paling pearly moon like a speck 
of oval cloud —and the mellow sunlight on the snow-sheeted house- 
tops, and the crisp, crunching, frozen sleet below. A beautiful bright 
morning! 

“And Billy has made my fire for me, and got my water, just as he 
used to do in the good old times! Upon my word the kettle is on, 
and boiling too! Ah, my boy is a good boy after all! I see he has 
shaved himself, and washed, and put on a clean shirt — and put 
everything away after him too! Why, bless my heart! the shop is 
open too, ‘shutters i in, all in order! Billy ! ! I wonder where my boy is?” 

Ting-a-ling ! ting-ting-ting-a-ling! The dame hobbled briskly i 
to answer the cheery summons of the bell. 

“Why, good morning, Mrs. Twillet! You’re here before the milk- 
man. Isn’t this a beautiful bright morning?” 

“T believe you, Mrs. Beeblossom! Only, it’s ruther resky under 
foot, ontil the pavements is cleaned off or sprinkled. I like to had 
two or three falls; but I couldn’t wait, because my man give me some 
money for you—he’s got a first-rate job o’ work —and I brought 
what I owed you ’round to you first thing, thinking you might want 
it, maybe, being Chrismus times. So here’s your nine dollars, Mrs. 
Beeblossom.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Twiliet! I am very much obliged.” 

“No, mum ; it’s me that’s obleeged by your kindness in taking trust 
and waiting so patient. Any eggs, Mrs. Beeblossom? Three’s enough, 
they’re so apt to freeze in this here cold weather. Where’s Billy going 
this morning, walking so fast and looking so spruced up?” 

“] haven’t seen him, Mrs. Twillet. I just came down and found he’d 
opened shop, and made my fire, and put my kettle on for me, just like 
he used to do.” 

“Why, I met him, right here by the door. He walked off just as I 
came up, and went round the corner as if he’d been used to slippery 
pavements all his life.” 

“ Billy always was a good walker.” 
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“Yes; and Billy’ll come all right too, Mrs. Beeblossom! You 
mind my words and see if he don’t! Oh, I like to forgot! There’s 
Mrs. Bush hollered to me as I was coming here just now, and told 
me to tell you she’d come fetch you some money this morning, as 
soon as the doctors’s done paid his visit. She has to wait for him, 
you know, not knowing when he'll be round. And her children are 
ever so much better; and I tell you I’m glad of it, for I thought that 
there Malviny would choke to death every minute, night before last! 
Well, good morning, Mrs. Beeblossom. I must go to market.” 

How Mother Beeblossom lifted up her heart as she went about her 
kitchen work until it sang a song of praise and thanksgiving, loud as 
the song the tea-kettle was singing on the top of the stove! How 
actively — for one so old and so crippled—she spread the cloth on 
the table, and laid the two plates—one for herself, and one for 
her boy Billy—and the knives and forks and cups and spoons! 
Presently, it seemed in less than no time —counting out the minutes 
consumed in waiting on customers, of whom there was an unusual 
rush this morning — the bread was cut, and the herring broiled, and 
the coffee filled the little kitchen with its aroma. And then —just in 
the nick of time, too, for her boy Billy always did like his coffee hot 
and fresh drawn — Billy returned, and took off his hat, and hung up 
his overcoat, and sat down to breakfast, even bowing his head while 
his mother asked her brief humble blessing. 

What has come over the big burly red-haired man this morning, 
that he is so silent and subdued? Mother Beeblossom prattles on in 
her gentle quiet way, but he answers her only in monosyllables, and 
eats his breakfast—it is a small one —in a hurried, nervous way. 
Draining his coffee-cup, and declining to let it be refilled, he rises from 
the table and goes and sits on the bench, now again in its old place 
against the wall. 

* Mother,” he says, and there is a sort of huskiness in his voice 
and throat,—‘ Mother, where is my dinner-bucket — do you know?” 

The dame glanced quickly and eagerly towards him as he spoke ; 
but she answered quietly, “It is in the cupboard here, Billy ; do you 
want it?” 

“T will,” he said; “get it and clean it up for me some day, please.” 
The huskiness in his voice increased as he continued. “I’ve just 
been to see the Boss — down at the old shop, you know — and had a 
talk with him. He’s willing to take me back in my old place the 
first of the year, if—if I’ll promise him to let liquor alone. I’m 
going back, mother.” 

“God bless him!” A whole heart swelled in the simple words. 

“ He’s a good man, the Boss is!” said Billy, drawing his breath 
hard; “and if a man like me can’t keep faith with a man like him 
and a woman like you, he ought to be hung, I say!” 

The old dame rose and commenced to clear up the breakfast things, 
touching Billy as she went by him with her hand on his arm; that 
old, soft, caressing touch, full of the infinite love and exquisite tender 
solicitude of a mother’s heart. 

Billy rose and went to the table as she was gathering the cups and 
saucers together, and laid down a ten-dollar note by her hand. 
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“I told the Boss you’d paid that fine for me, and he gave me this 
in advance. He said you might want it, and he could trust me.” 

“My boy Billy! Yes—vwe can trust you!” 

But Billy, remembering it was only possible to have done so since 
cock-crow, was humbly silent. 

Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! ling! ling! It was Mr. Turpin, the land- 
lord, rubbing his hands, red with cold, and contracting his eyes into 
a frown that evidently anticipated some request for delay. 

“Now, Mrs. Beéblossom! you know what I come for, and you are 
generally punctual. I am in a hurry this morning, and time’s money, 
you know!” And he laid the bill, already made out for nine dollars 
and a half, on the counter. 

“Ah! I always try to be punctual,” she said, putting the ten 
dollar note before him, “but I came near not having it for you this 
time.” 

“A miss is as good as a mile, Mrs. Beeblossom. Half a dollar 
change to you. Your pen and ink if you please, while I receipt this.” 

“They’re in the drawer here,” answered Mrs. Beeblossom, pulling 
at the drawer ; “ but — but — it won’t come open, somehow! ‘There 
must be something wrong with it!” 

“Let me help you, Mrs. Beeblossom,” said the landlord, forgetting 
his haste, and all smiles and complaisance now that his money was 
paid. And he stepped behind the counter and pulled at the drawer 
for some time, and until he grew very red in the face, in vain. At last, 
giving a more vigorous jerk than any, the drawer came suddenly out 
in his hands, throwing him back against the shelves. He soon re- 
covered himself, however, and put the drawer down upon the counter. 

“ No wonder it wouldn’t come out,” he said ; “ the bottom’s split.” 
Then suddenly he peered curiously at it. “Whose drawer was this?” 
he asked. 

“It was my old man’s money-drawer twenty years ago,” she said, 
“when he kept shop here ; and we expected to find a good deal of 
money in it after his death — you know how sudden it was — but we 
found scarcely any.” 

“This drawer has a false bottom, Mrs. Beeblossom!” cried the 
landlord, full of excitement ; “and maybe the money you couldn’t 
find is here after all. Give me that chisel — ah!” 

Three blows cut the thin panel free, and the landlord drew out 
several thin highly-engraved pieces of paper and put them into Mrs. 
Beeblossom’s hand. 

“Let me congratulate you on the recovery of your fortune, Mrs. 
3eeblossom,” said he. “I was always surprised that your husband 
had not left you better off. I might have known he had a secret 
hoard.” 

“What are these, Mr. Turpin?” asked the wondering Mother 
Beeblossom. 

“They are Bank of England notes, and good as gold!” 

“Ay, ay! Then they were my old man’s indeed. He always 
said the Bank of England’s money was the only money he’tl like to 
keep, for all the other banks was liable to break any minute.” 

“Invest these securely, Mrs. Beeblossom, and you can live very 
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comfortably on their income and this shop. If you will come to me 
[ will show you how to put it out; so good day, ma’am.” 

“Good day, Mr. Turpin!” said Mother Beeblossom. “Oh, hasn’t 
the Lord been abounding in mercies to me this bright, beautiful day ! 
And I am so glad for my boy Billy’s sake. Billy! Billy! come here! 
Your poor old father’s fortune is found at last!” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


REVIEWS. 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. 1872. 


O critic of the present day, whatever his insight or his 
sympathy, is justified in even attempting to pass a final judg- 
ment on Tennyson. Of course we may inform the public—if we 
imagine that the public cares to know — whether or not he pleases us, 
and why ; whether he conforms or does not conform to our standards 
of taste, and why; and this method does well enough with the small 
fry of poets and poetasters who publish, are reviewed, and swept into 
oblivion, as the pu/vis of inanity or the wmébra of imitation, all in the 
short time that it takes, as Horace says, the swift moon to repair her 
celestial damages. But a poet like Tennyson is a part of English 
literature, a portion of the great current of thought that is sweeping us 
all along, as yet we know not whither ; and the very fact that we are 
borne on this current incapacitates us from judging the velocity or 
direction of any part of it, except with reference to our own small 
and fleeting personalities. 

It is for this reason that we are continually revising with astonish- 
ment the verdicts of previous generations. As increasing distance 
gives us a wider field of view, we can trace the chain of causes and effects, 
which contemporaries could not see ; we can judge the grain, not by 
the rough husk, but by the green harvest. How absurdly narrow and 
short-sighted now seems the criticism of the first half of this century 
upon the great poets of the time. There were those who thought Byron 
the Pythian Apollo of the age ; and others who as honestly regarded 
him a mere blasphemer and devil-ridden mortal. There were those 
who thought Wordsworth the great hierophant of solemn drivel ; and 
there were those who thought him an inspired prophet and psalmist. 
Even now we can see that all this must be revised. 

Yet, although we can not look forward, we can, to some extent, look 
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back, and see what place Tennyson holds with reference to his pre- 
decessors. ' 

The poetry of the earlier part of this century exhibits a violent 
reaction against the rules and systems of the “classical” period that 
preceded it. Instead of types, the poets began to study individual 
character ; instead of following models, each endeavored to express 
his own individuality, and look at things in his own peculiar light. 
The result was that they carried the reaction too far: as nature had 
before been too much subordinated to art, now art was nearly 
swallowed up in nature. The bent of the writer’s mind was to him 
an ample justification both of his subject and his treatment. All 
flew off on longer or shorter tangents. Wordsworth, regarding no 
authority but nature and his own heart, glorified the trivial and the ugly. 
Coleridge attenuated his genius to mist in vaporous speculations. 
syron carried individualism to egotism, and made of his works a hall 
of mirrors reflecting but a single figure. Shelley soared to ideal 
heights whither scarce any could follow him. Keats alone, if we may 
judge from his wonderful though immature productions, was kept in 
the right path by his passionate love of beauty. 

Tennyson we consider, in this light, the legitimate successor of 
Keats. He has the same intense love of beauty, the delicate appre- 
ciation of the subtleties of form and color, the marvellous gift of 
melody, the almost feminine refinement of expression. And then— 
or he would never have been the most popular of English poets — he 
has learned to write with a moral. Whether it be by the natural 
development of his mind, or from deliberate purpose, he has found 
that his early question, “is there any moral shut within the bosom of 
the rose?” must find an affirmative answer if the rose is to enjoy any 
permanent favor with the public he addresses. And just here lies the 
difference between his Morte d’ Arthur and his /dylls of the King. 

The Arthurian legends are, we think, unquestionably the true epic 
material for an English poet ; and none the less so that they do not 
belong to English tradition at all; that nation having, by a blunder 
which we believe is without a parallel, filiated itself upon a people with 
which it has little more kindred than with the Huns or Basques, and 
adopted a mass of alien legend and history, to the neglect of its own 
Wodens and Thors, Sigurds and Siegfrieds. 

However, as we have said, the tradition, for the poet’s purpose, is 
none the worse for being British and not English; and lying at a 
sufficient distance from history to give the artist freedom in handling, 
and to enable him to enrich the traditional details — often meagre, but 
always suggestive — with the adornments of imaginative romance, it is 
yet near enough to history to give the story reality and living interest 
to its hearers. Arthur and his knights are moreover drawn nearer to 
historical times by their fabled investiture with the graces of chivalry, 
transferred from a much later period ; and united to our modern life 
by identity of faith. So wide a gulf separates heathendom from 
Christianity, that to most minds the purely mythical Arthur is not only 
a more intelligible, but a more real person than the authentic British 
Caractacus, the pagan hero. Not only can we thoroughly sympathise 
with the motives, the aspirations, and the enthusiasms of a Christian 
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king surrounded by Christian knights, but even the supernatural 
machinery is not entirely foreign to modern modes of thought. The 
angels and wizards, though generically the same conceptions as the 
Dioscuri or the Sibyls—personifications of the abstract ideas of 
helpfulness and foreknowledge — are far nearer to our circle of con- 
ceptions than the figments of a vanished mythology. The older 
legend, moreover, has not sunk into oblivion, but still has its hold on 
the popular mind ; so that the poet in introducing King Arthur, Sir 
Lancelot, or Sir Tristram, is not bringing before us strangers, but 
personages of whose exploits we have already heard, and with whose 
principal characteristics we are already familiar. 

So we say that to the poet intending to write an epic founded on 
British history or tradition, the Arthurian cycle of legends presents 
itself as the most favorable, perhaps the only practicable foundation. 
But is any poet justified in attempting such an epic? Tennyson has 
given his answer to this question by not writing it; and we conceive 
his reasons for avoiding the undertaking to be two-fold. In the first 
place, the faculty for enjoying that species of poetry has ceased. The 
novel, with its rapid movement and careless form, adapted to minds 
greedy for novelty and indifferent to art, has superseded the epos. 
Poetry, to detain our impatient attention, must be brief and concen- 
trated ; hence lyric poetry is now the only kind that is extensively 
cultivated or that meets with general favor; a state of things the 
exact reverse of that which prevailed in ancient times. 

But in following his judgment in this matter, Tennyson also in- 
dulged his own genius. His fondness for artistic perfection, his 
subtle refinement of expression, his delicate finish, would have ren- 
dered the prolonged epic, with its necessary interspaces of compara- 
tive monotony to throw into sufficient relief the supreme moments, 
an uncongenial task ; and he has preferred — wisely, as we think — 
to seize these moments only, and expend upon them all his power. 
He has thus enriched literature with a work which, though not con- 
tinuous, is complete, and well worthy a great artist. 

Fully to enjoy this work, the entire series should be read in the 
order indicated by the poet himself, not only because this is the 
chronological order, but because in this way we see the continuity of 
the moments. After Zhe Coming of Arthur follows the idyll of Zxnid, 
while lawless men still infest the realm, before the king’s power is 
fully consolidated. At the plenitude of his power the treachery of 
Vivien deprives him of his wisest counsellor. In Z/aine we see the 
guilty intrigue of the chief knight and the queen already tending to 
its bitter close. The quest of Zhe Holy Grail carries off many of the 
best knights, the flower of them all never returning, and kindles in- 
sanity in Lancelot. In éedleas and Ettarre we find the goodly com- 
pany of knights already corrupted by licentiousness, the queen’s guilt 
openly known, and the traitor Modred with his plans all laid, thinking 
“the time is hard at hand.” In Zhe Last Tournament we have two 
moments thrown into one, the death of Tristrem and the flight of 
Guinevere, and are still further shown the breaking up of discipline 
and decay of true chivalry. In Guinevere the bolt falls and the treason 
breaks out; and in Zhe Passing of Arthur all the grand pageant is 
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swept away, vanishing like a dream as the mystic boat bearing the 
wounded king disappears over the nameless mere. 

The relations between Arthur and his queen can not but be felt as 
a bar to our perfect enjoyment of this work. It is not merely that in 
all ages popular opinion has, with singular injustice, fastened con- 
temptuous ridicule upon the sufferers by this peculiar wrong, and the 
mystic grandeur of the perfect king can not endure the least shade of 
ridiculousness ; but his blindness is too incredible, and his confidence 
too ostentatious, not to look like a wilful closing of the eyes to what 
all the world saw. And yet we do not see how the poet could avoid 
this without breaking away entirely from the legend. It would have 
been more satisfactory, as far as Arthur is concerned, had he discov- 
ered the infidelity early, and visited the guilty with just punishment, or 
gone down before Lancelot’s disloyal spear ; but then the story would 
have ended before Enid was written. As it is, though Arthur loses, 
the story gains, for the poet makes this his ethical basis. Everywhere 
it appears, in every idyll itis alluded to. It is “the little pitted speck 
in garnered fruit, that rotting inwards slowly moulders all.” The 
reformer, be he never so strong and pure, who expects to raise his 
followers to his own ideal, will fail; and in all likelihood his nearest 
and dearest will understand him least, and be the first to wrong him. 

Another motive is shown in the conflict between the mystic and 
the practical life which grows out of the vision of the Holy Grail. 
Galahad alone sees the Grail, but the rest behold the supernatural 
light, and inspired by sudden religious fervor, swear to undertake the 
search. When Arthur comes back and hears what has happened, his 
face darkens, and he cries, “ Had I been here, ye had not sworn the 
vow.” For he rightly distrusts a resolution taken not upon deliberate 
determination, but in a moment of fleeting exaltation ; and he knows 
that they have no true vocation for the adventure, their paths of duty 
lying not in the mystic, but the practical life. This calling may be for 
souls apart, like Galahad and Percivale, but for the rest, who should 
be by their king’s side, sustaining right and redressing wrong,— 


“The chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while they follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire.” 


Nor would he himself have sworn the vow: his duties as king lie far 
too clear before him for him to be led away by any visions: the one 
solemn adventure of his whole life has been the freeing the land from 
the heathen, and the maintenance of justice and order throughout the 
realm. . 
3ut he hinders not his knights, since they have vowed, from under- 
taking it. Percivale, though pure in heart, lacks humility, and he 
wanders in a land of phantoms. Galahad, the exceptional knight, 
not only sees the Grail, but it accompanies him wherever he goes. 
In him the mystic life does not enervate but invigorates the active 
life, and in the strength of the vision he rides, “shattering all evil 
customs everywhere,” and everywhere victorious. Yet what good 
results from it? The kingdom and the fellowship are overthrown 
and dissolved, the treachery goes on and the heathen enter none the 
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less ; and the best and prowest of all the knights, who seems never to 
have entered into Arthur’s plans, holding himself mystically apart, is, 
at the supreme moment, absent from his side. 

The passing of Galahad to the spiritual city, a passing in splendor, 
as Arthur’s is a passing in gloom, is a magnificent piece of imagina- 
tive description. It is worth noticing,:too, that Galahad goes in 
triumphant and unwavering faith, while Arthur’s, the greater and 
broader mind, is clouded with a doubt. 

Arthur comments sadly upon the adventure. Of those who rashly 
took upon themselves the quest, scarce a tithe have returned ; and of 
those who have seen the vision, one can scarce distinguish between 
his sight and madness, and one abandons his post of duty and “ cares 
but to pass into the silent life,” and one, the best of all, has passed 
away from earth. The mystic life has made sad havoc with the prac- 
tical; and the king feels that his Round Table, the type of his just 
and orderly rule, is fatally maimed. 

The Last Tournament, as we said above, has a double motive ; and 
we can not help thinking that the poet had at first sketched it as two 
idylls, and afterwards threw them into one. As it now stands, there 
is no continuity between the action of the tournament and that at 
King Mark’s palace, except the fact that Tristram won the prize at 
the former. The character of Tristram, the bravest knight after 
Lancelot, is but imperfectly shown us, and that of King Mark not at 
all. The relations of Tristram to the two Ysolts are also very 
slightly indicated. As minor evidence we may point out that the 
evidently intentional contrast of an equal number of good and bad 
women in the preceding idylls,* has its symmetry broken by the intro- 
duction of Ysolt of Cornwall, who, we may conjecture, was originally 
to have been paired with Ysolt aux Blanches Mains, now left out. 
And it will be noted that Tennyson, contrary to his previous custom, 
here introduces ¢wo of those peculiar and melodious recitative lyrics, 
which seem to be an invention of his own. 

The whole coloring and tone of this idyll are in a different key 
from the rest. The grace of the earlier days i is gone, and the Round 
Table with all its noble deeds ané chivalrous aspirations is beginning 
to be despised by gentle and simple. The younger knights are not 
what the old ones weré, nor care to be. Lancelot has fallen into a 
sort of desperate apathy. Why should he care to keep the rules of 
the tournament, which must have seemed to him, knowing what he 
intended, as the dreariest of mockeries? Arthur too is not himself: 
he has noted the falling-off in reverence and obedience, and the other 
signs that his realm and his order are on the verge of breaking up. 
So at the storming of the Red Knight’s hold, he is powerless to 
restrain his followers from wild fury and brutal massacre of unarmed 
men and women. All have the sad coloring of the rainy autumnal 
season, with its present dreariness and forebodings of worse to come, 

Ysolt, with her heart devoured by hate for her husband, rather than 
by love for Tristram, is even a more disagreeable character than the 
earthy Ettarre; and there is a bitter repulsiveness about even her 
endearments, that, one would think, would have disgusted her light- 





* Thus Percivale’s sister, a he pure ak is costumed with Ettarre ; E! laine, "the pure and ‘selfs 
sacrificing lover, with Vivien; and Enid, the pure and meek wife, with Guinevere, 
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hearted lover. Guinevere is harsh and repellent enough in her jealous 
moods ; but how can we feel towards one whose blandishments take 
but the form of an inverted hate ; who warns her lover to be on his 
guard against assassination, 


“Jest an arrow from the bush 
Should leave me all alone with Mark and hell. 
My God! the measure of my hate for Mark 
Ls as the measure of my love for thee.” 


and again :— 


**O were I not my Mark’s, by whom all men 
Are noble, 7 should hate thee more than love.” 


Dagonet, to whom we are now introduced for the first time, is but 
a sad and bitter fool, and seems to share the depression of spirits that 
has settled upon all the participants in the Last Tournament. We 
fancy that the poet would not have ventured upon him at all, as a 
character which scarce any genius less than a Shakspeare’s could 
make true and still in keeping, but for the tempting effect of making 
him the only one to meet Arthur on his return to his dishonored and 
deserted home ; and here he has thrown off his fooling altogether, as 
if it were a trick, not his nature, and weeps and clings about the knees 
of his lord. Compare the Fool in Zear. 

This idyll differs also from the others of the series in lacking those 
seducing passages, those gems of description, which tempt the re- 
viewer to extract. We select nothing but Tristram’s song, in which 
he plays upon his relations to the two Ysolts, the pure and the earthy. 
The reader with a metrical ear can note the beautiful “ syncopations ” 
by which the rst, 3d, 5th and 8th lines are divided into equal hemistichs. 


“* Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a Star within the mere! 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And one was far apart, and one was near: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water, and one star was fire; 
And one will ever shine, and one will pass: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere.” 


In Zhe Passing of Arthur, which ends the series, we have the com- 
pletion of that early fragment, A/orte d’ Arthur, now brought into 
connection and harmony with the rest. The additional portions, the 
vision or dream of Gawain’s ghost, and the weird awful battle in the 
mist, where all are slain but the king and Bedivere, are poetry of the 
highest order. Yet, strangely enough, they are not superior, either in 
thought, expression, or rhythm, to that noble fragment written more 
than thirty years ago; and except that the earlier piece is more purely 
objective, they fit it so exactly that the whole might have been written at 
once. ‘Tennyson has certainly gained both in strength and grace since 
that time; but in that one piece, somewhat contemned by him, if we 
may believe the introduction that originally preceded it, he rose to the 
full height of his power. This poem is now properly entitled the 
Passing, instead of the Death, of Arthur, inasmuch as Arthur does 
not die, but passes to the mysterious valley of Avilion, there to be 
healed of his wounds. And thus Arthur, whom we have taken to 
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represent the Active life, who, throughout his career has been tempted 
and thwarted by the solicitations or interferences of the Mystic or 
Contemplative life, not only in the adventure of the Grail, but at the 
very outset of his reign when he speaks of himself as “vext with 
waste dreams,” and later, when visions come — 
“Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision —” 
when his earthly warfare is accomplished and his great adventure 
closed, passes also into the mystic life. 

Or, in a broader sense, we may look upon Arthur, coming out of 
the sea in a storm, vanishing over the sea in the night, as a type of 
humanity, which comes mysteriously it knows not whence, and goes 
as mysteriously, it knows not whither; and whose chief duty and 
glory it is, in the brief time that lies between, to fulfil its appointed 
tasks of helpfulness or redress,— 

“Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will.” 


Ww. H.. &. 


Legends and Lyrics. By Paul H. Hayne. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


Mr. Hayne does not present himself before us as a new aspirant 
for the poetic bay. If we go back to ante-bellum times, we will find 
his name among the foremost of the notable young writers of the 
South. Of that bright group, so full of ardor and enthusiasm for 
the future of Southern letters, he has held his way most steadily, and 
has more thoroughly than all lived up to the ideal of his youth. We 
know not if within our entire borders — from Virginia to the Gulf — 
there is one other man who has been so consistently loyal in his 
allegiance to the chosen service of his heart. If he did not “lisp in 
numbers,” he at all events took in the language of song with his first 
paradigms ; and through all circumstances — through the fine enthu- 
siasms of early manhood, through the sunshine of prosperity, through 
disappointment and loss, through wrack and revolution — he has never 
suffered his singing-robes to be stripped away. He has never soiled 
them in the political arena ; he has never frayed them with the every- 
day editorial scissors ; he has not girded them up for the jostle and the 
scramble that succeeded the collapse of all Southern hopes ; he has 
not rent them in his despair nor ashened them in his desolation. 
After the loss of his Venusium, he has found Ais Sabine farm among 
the silences of pine-forests ; and while living there among his own 
fields, and eating his own fruits, true to his first instincts he sends 
forth this little volume of Zyrics and Legends, to remind us that man 
does not live by material bread alone ; that, because we are without 
question poverty-smitten and wasted as a people, and given up 
perforce in large measure to the servile needs of the hour, this is no 
reason why we should ignore the elevating, inspiring, and strengthen- 
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ing influence of mental culture. Therefore we receive as an omen 
for good — an omen altogether hopeful and cheering — this earnest of 
the future harvest from the hand of our Southern poet. - 

The first thing that strikes us on taking up this most modest 
volume, is the restraint the author has put upon himself in making 
up the collection : there are less than two hundred pages in the book, 
when we suppose the number might easily have been doubled. But 
there is wisdom in this ; we have good security that there is nothing 
of the padding process between the covers. It is far better to be 
tantalised by the craving for more than to have the quality of the 
feast supplemented by quantity. The casket of poems is bound by 
two golden clasps whose workmanship gives fair promise of what is 
enclosed within: the dedicatory verses to the poet’s wife, and the 
final ones to his mother. The book contains other pieces of more 
elaborate finish, but none touched with a more seducing tenderness. 
The character of the poems is very varied, the themes ranging from 
old Greek legend down to the incident of the hour ; and in all this 
far-reaching diversity we find it not quite easy to say what work is 
best done. It seems to be a matter now-a-days very much insisted 
on by the critics that all brain-work shall bear the marks of “con- 
scientious labor.” According to them, the age is past in which poets 
were born ; they are, or ought to be, all made. We do not think we 
risk too much when we say Mr. Hayne was born with the shadow of 
the bay in his hair; but he is nevertheless distinguished by that 
careful study of detail, that “conscientious” attention to the mere 
technicalities of his art, which is so pleasing to the critics, and so 
necessary withal to the proper presentation of poetic thought. We 
grant that the tricksiest fancy must have its gossamer gracefully 
looped. 

The longest and most elaborate poems in the volume are Daphies, 
an Argive Story, and The Wife of Brittany, the latter suggested by 
one of Chaucer’s Tales, and handled slightly after the manner of the 
old master. Dafhies is Morris-like in the simple freshness of touch 
and the transparency of its narrative ; but there is no imitation or 
suggestion of it. Mr. Hayne, as well as the author of Zhe Earthly 
Paradise, has been steeped in those old “ wells of English undefiled ” ; 
no wonder there should be a smack of the ancient mossiness in the 
waters that bubble from the lips of both! The story is recounted 
with much of that Greek directness which characterises the story- 
telling of the ancient dramas: the substance of it is kernelled in the 
proem, which is so telling that we must quote it: it is in itself a very 
perfect little poem :— 


Love and be loved! Yet know, love’s holiest deeps 
Few sound while living! When the loved one sleeps 
The last strange sleep beneath the mournful sod, 
Then memory wakes, like some remorseful god ; 

‘ And all the golden past we scarce did prize, 
Subtly revives, with light of tender eyes 
That smiled their soft forgiveness on our wrongs, 
And old thoughts rise with echoes of sweet songs ; 
Soul-nightingales in pensive twilight born, 
To press their throbbing breasts against the thorn 
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Of sharp regret! till love so blends with pain, 

And self-reproach with passion, we would fain 

Re-live our years, their dim track journeying o’er, 
That thus our lost belovéd, lost no more 

In the vague distances of dreadful death, 

Might read our hearts, and feel what passionate breath 
Half stifled once, is quick to thrill and burn, 

In the keen fervor of that love’s return ; 

Whose kiss once dropped on heedless eyes and brow, 
Is all of heaven we madly yearn for now! 


We might pick out pregnant lines, felicities of expression, vivid bits 
of description throughout this poem, but would feel when we had done 
that it was no more satisfactory than it would be to draw here and 
there golden and silver threads out of a rich brocade, to convey some 
idea of the fabric. 

The Wife of Brittany is a medizval tale, very true in all respects to 
the local coloring of the age it represents, and evincing from first 
to last fine and careful finish. The movement of the narrative is 
easy, and has the rich quaint melody of the Chaucerian epoch ; and 
in so saying, can we add higher eulogy? The poets and the critics 
will most likely fix on these two poems as the supporters of Mr. 
Hayne’s literary crest; but we question much whether the popular 
taste will so decide, effectively as this work is executed and in such 
true accordance with the rules of art. This same unreasonable and 
unreasoning public likes its poetic pabulum put up in the smallest 
portable compass. It would hesitate to give up a half-dozen of 
Browning’s finest lyrics for Paracelsus, Luria, and King Victor, with 
Colombe’s Birth-Day thrown in % boot. It would not barter /@/e Tears 
and Blow, Bugle, blow for all the rest of Zhe Princess. The Laureate 
knew his public, and did not offer his matchless /dy//s to it as one 
unbroken story. Had he done so, the series might not have been 
taken so thoroughly to the heart of the English-speaking world. In 
such company as this then, Mr. Hayne will not indulge in complaint 
if he comes to find his most permanent popularity resting on his 
sonnets and shorter lyrics, which will be sure to make a place for 
themselves as our accepted types of Southern song. 

As has been already said, there is marked diversity of tone and 
treatment in these Zyrics and Legends. Sometimes the instrument is 
an oaten pipe—antique, simple, almost melancholy in its slow ca- 
dences, as in Daphiles ; sometimes a Lydian flute, tender and soft, as 
in Aéthra and Glaucus and the Ode to Sleep; sometimes an ancient 
lyre with a quick sharp twang, as in Zhe Macrobian Bow ; sometimes 
a clarion, with its arrestive, singing assonance, as in Fire Pictures ; 
sometimes a trumpet, with its inspiring soul-stirring blast, as in 
Stonewall Fackson and The Southern Ode; oftenest it is the many- 
keyed voice of our common humanity, sweetest and fullest of sym- 
pathy with man and nature, as in the Sonnets. We beg the reader to 
take up Mr. Hayne’s book and for himself institute the comparisons 
we have suggested, and test their fidelity. We think we cannot be 
mistaken in saying that we find here as perfect sonnets as our country 
has produced. There are some eighteen in this volume, and not one 
which even Dante Rossetti himself need discard as faulty in construc- 
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tion. Compare those on natural phenomena with Wordsworth’s on 
kindred topics (and our author is almost as close and as adoring a 
worshipper of Nature as her self-constituted high-priest himself), and 
see if they will suffer in the comparison. Wordsworth is often notably 
careless as to the structure of his sonnets: Mr. Hayne never is. The 
former gives us Etruscan vases, to be sure: does not the latter know 
how to carve his cup somewhat after the Cellini fashion? ‘Take an 
instance: 
POETS. 

Some thunder on the heights of song, their race 

God-like in power, while others at their feet 

Are breathing measures scarce less strong and sweet 

Than those which peal from out that loftiest place ; 

Meanwhile, just midway on the mount, his face 

Fairer than April heavens when storms retreat, 

And on their edges rain and sunshine meet, 

Pipes the soft lyrist lays of tender grace: 

But where the slopes of bright Parnassus sweep 

Near to the common ground, a various throng 

Chant lowlier measures — yet each tuneful strain 

(The silvery minor of earth’s perfect song) 

Blends with that music of the topmost steep, 

O’er whose vast realm the master minstrels reign. 


The sonnet immediately following this, Phantom Bells, is pregnant 
with the most weird-like suggestiveness. Mr. Hayne’s fancy is a very 
Ariel, so light of wing, so delicately poised, so full of half-hints that 
reveal so much. Indeed, one of the marked peculiarities of our 
author’s muse is the dominant quality of this dewy-winged fancy. 
The following verses are very rarely-wrought. 


THE NEST. 


At the poet’s life-core lying 
Is a sheltered and sacred nest, 
Where, as yet unfledged for flying, 
His callow fancies rest: 


Fancies and thoughts and feelings 
Which the mother Psyche breeds, 

And passions whose dim revealings 
But torture their hungry needs. 


Yet there cometh a summer splendor 
When the golden brood wax strong, 
And with voices grand or tender 
They rise to the heaven of song. 


As an example of the subdued and plaintive echo of the music when 
a minor key is touched, take these lines from the poem called Windless 
Rain :— 

The heart of heaven seems breaking 

In tears o’er the fallen earth, 

And again, again, again, 

We list to the sombre strain — 

The faint cold monotone, ‘ 

Whose soul is a mystic moan — 

Of the rain, the mournful rain, 

The soft, despairing rain ! 
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The rain, the murmurous rain! 
Weary, passionless, slow ; 
Tis the rhythm of settled sorrow, 
Tis the sobbing of cureless woe: 
And all the tragic of life, 
The pathos of long ago, 
Comes back on the sad refrain 
Of the rain, the dreary rain. 


The words we have emphasised seem to have a November shiver in 
them. 

As evidence that our poet can touch the string playfully and with a 
debonair grace, see the free, airy verses entitled Zhe Bonny Brown 
Hand, as also those to his boy Wil/, As one reads the latter, the 
breezy atmosphere that surrounds this same Will becomes contagious, 
and we draw in with him the odorous scents of the pines among 
which he roams and “quaffs great draughts of country air.” We 
have alluded to Mr. Hayne’s loving study of nature and his tenderly- 
wrought — we would say pre-Raphaelite, if we did not feel a compunc- 
tion for the over-use of that sadly bandied word —and realistic re- 
production of her moods. This is specially brought out in the 
sonnets. 

But our space is exhausted, and we leave to the reader the further 
search among Lyrics and Legends for further beauties. We have not 
attempted anything like criticism in the higher sense of the word ; 
we leave that to sterner pens. And we conscientiously have put a 
restraint upon our appreciation of this thorough and true and artistic 
work, lest we fall under the suspicion of being one of the guild -of 
“indiscriminate critics who praise and blame by the wholesale.” We 
only ask for Mr. Hayne at the hands of the Southern people, whose 
own special poet he is, that they should deal more kindly with him 
than is their wont to do with other workers in their own literary fields. 
Let not the Southern public continue to ask: “Who reads a Southern 
book?” 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


| has often been asserted that no new treasure has been added to 
the stock of poetic ideas since the days of Homer; that indeed no 
known poet, not even Homer himself, can rightly lay claim to absolute 
originality. To prove this would be a task of some difficulty, and whether 
it be strictly true or not it were bootless now to inquire; but it is nota 
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little curious to note what a very large proportion of the sum of ideas which 
go to make up any given poem has been previously employed, how many 
of them seem to be the common property of all the poets from the earliest 
times to the present. To the desultory reader it is an agreeable recreation 
to trace a striking sentiment in its varied forms of expression through 
successive authors of different eras and nations, where no charge of pla- 
giarism can be justly urged, but by which on the other hand the universality 
of human experience and the common sympathy of all mankind are exempli- 
fied. Such a sentiment is that expressed in the following lines of Tennyson, 
placed here as example :— 
“This is truth the poet sings, 


That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’ 
— Locksley Hali. 


, 


In the concluding lines of Shelley’s short poem entitled 7ie Pasi, we 
find the same idea in part :— 


“Forget the dead, dead past! O yet 
There are ghosts that may take revenge for it; 
Memories that make the heart a tumb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit’s gloom; 
And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain.” 


Goldsmith has it thus :— 


* Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
— Deserted ] Wlage. 


and in the following well-known “song,” repeats himself :— 


“© Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever 
And turning all the past to pain: 


Thou, like the world, th’ opprest oppressing, 
Thy syniles increase the wretch’s woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing, 

In thee must ever find a foe.” 


So Shakspeare :— 


Queen Mar.—*“ Having no more but thought of what thou wert 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Queen Eliz.—“*O thou well-skilled in curses, stay awhile 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies! 
Queen Mar.— ... Compare dead happiness with living woe.” 
—Rich. JIT, W. 4. 


Young expands it more :— 


“‘ Misfortune, like a creditor severe, 
But rises in demand for her delay ; 
She makes a scourge of past prosperity 
To sting thee more, and double thy distress. 
Revolted joys, like foes in civil war, 
Like bosom friendships to resentment soured, 
With rage envenomed rise against our peace.” 
— Night Thoughts, N. 1. 
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and Chaucer’s phraseology is characteristically simple and direct :— 


“For of Fortune’s sharp adversite 
The worste kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remembir when it passid is.” 
— Troilus and Creseide, b. 111. 
Marino, thus :— 


“Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore, 
Che ricordar la gioia entro il dolore.” 
— Adone, c. XIV, st. 100. 
and Fortiguerra :— 


5 
“____ rimimbrare il ben perduto 
Fa piu meschino lo presente stato.” 
— Ricciardetto, c. XI, st. 83. 


The last two probably borrowed from Dante, the language being almost 
identical with — 
“No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand.” 
— Hell, c. V. 118 (Cary’s trans.) 


Finally, going still further back, we find in Boéthius the following: “In 
omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est infortunii, fuisse felicem 
et non esse.” (De Consol. Philosoph., 1, 2. pr. 4.); and in the beautiful 
hymn De Gloria Paradisi, attributed to St. Damian (of which we propose 
to give our readers a translation in our next No.), we have the line :— 


“Praesens malum auget boni perditi memoriam.” 


If memoriam, as we suspect, should be memoria, the language is almost 
identical with that of Fortiguerra. Ee 

But the sentiment is doubtless as old as the human race itself ; its melan- 
choly tone rings through every page of that possibly oldest record of human 
woe, the Book of Job. 

While the energetic Americans are cutting down Sanfrancisco and St. 
Foseph to Frisco and St. Fo, and while even the lazy-roni of Naples are 
content with Na-po-li, and do not drawl it into Ne-ap-o-lis, the “lazy 
Italians” of Rome, as if to show that they have plenty of time to dawdle 
over long words, have, according to a recent correspondent, extended the 
name of the street called the Corso to Vi-a-del-cor-so-vit-to-ri-e-e-ma-nu-e-le ! 
It is but fair to state that in renaming the street Bab-u-i-no after Ca-vour 
(probably the greatest statesman of recent times), they have made the name 
one syllable shorter, and not two, as most people might suppose. 





WE are always glad to take note of anything that tends to the general 
welfare of the South, and we are pleased to notice the formation, at Athens, 
Georgia, of a Land and Immigration Company for the Cotton States. The 
great want of the South, now, is laborers, both agricultural and mechanical ; 
and for these she can only look to Europe, where the increasing discontent 
among the working classes is pressing on the stream of emigration, a good 
portion of which, if judicious steps are taken, can be diverted to our own 
section, where labor is so much needed. 

The Company propose to employ, as their General Agent in Europe, Col. 
Frank Schaller (formerly of the Confederate Army), who is especially quali- 
fied, by his knowledge of Europe, and his experience as Agent of Immigration 
for the State of Virginia, for the duties of this office. Persons desirous of 
detailed information will do well tocommunicate with the Company, at Athens. 
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“YOURS FOREVER.’ 
“* Witness our hands and seals.”” 


SWEETHEART, is it so? From you 
“ Yours forever” only means 

Till the next time Love enthrals, 
Till the next time Fancy dreams? 


Are your violets faded too? 
Long before their bloom was lost, 
Dear, our dream,—a last year’s nest, 
Hung all empty in the frost. 


And your picture !— Oh, red lips, 

Eyes like shy brown birds in May !— 
Well, it is the common end, 

Fire, then ashes, swept away. 


i 





Time and change with surest hands 
All the signing have erased: 
Do I think so? No, for Death 4 
Adds a postscript now in haste. 


Oh thou cold, yet dainty mouth! 
One last triumph thou dost gain: 

Death no anger knows nor scorn; 
“Yours forever” in my pain. 


Tis Eternity’s own date ; 
And this Death, grown very bold, 
Holds ix mortmain Love’s estate, 





Sealed on lips that touch too cold. ¥ 
. FP A 

E. F. M. ( H 
WE feel sure that we shall do a service to our readers, and to the 

numerous reading-clubs that we are glad to learn are forming throughout RC 

yM 

Nag . , ; G.I 
periodicals — magazines, journals, or reviews —at rates about forty per 
cent. lower than those charged by dealers here, through the American 
Literary and Library Agency of Mr. B. F. Stevens, 17 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London. Price-lists will be sent free on application to = 

Mr. Stevens’s American agents, Messrs. Irving & Willey, 34} Pine Street, 
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AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 











TAYLOR'S 


HATS, FORS and UMBRELLAS, 


Opposite Barnum's, 


Wa vEsses MLTINORE, uD. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D. 





Persons desiring for their daughters a Select 
Home School, in a healthy, quiet and accessi- 
ble place, will please address, 


Mrs. ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, 


Alexandria, Va. 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, long a resident in 
the South, and possessing experience as a teach- | 
er of languages, would like to find private les- 
sons, or an engagement in some educational 
establishment to teach French and Spanish. 
Address “TEACHER,” care of THE SouTH- 
ERN MAGAZINE, to whose editors the advertiser 
refers by permission. 


Silk & Guanaco Umbrellas 


| than any other house, 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


In every Library, Private or Public, 
one of the jirst necessities 1s a standard 
work on the Literature represented, In 
its department, the critics unanimously 
and susiastically accord the first 
place to : : 


en 


TANE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2 vols. $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 


‘This most 
Magazine. 


admirable work.’’—Southern 


“The best history of English Literature 
that has yet been produced. * * * * 
The spirit with which he has discharged his 
task is not simply admirable on its own ac- 
count. It has enabled him to do for English 
Literature as a whole what no Englishman 
has yet done savein part.” * * * 


“No English book can bear comparison 
with it for richness of thought, for variety, 
keeness, and soundness of critical judgment, 
for the brilliancy with which the materia] 
and the moral features of each age are 
sketched.”— London Spectator. 


“No history of our own literature equally 
has ever 


N. 


learned, honest and enteriaining, 
been written by an Englishman.”— 
Eve. Post. 
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The celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury 
Pianos, the Leading Instruments. 
We have the reputation of selling First Class Ore 
gans and Pianes. from 10 to 20 per cent cheaper 
and we intend to maintain it. 


H. SANDERS & CO., 
79 W. 





TO THE PRESS.—A Journalist, of some 
years’ experience wishes to make an engage- 
ment as the Baltimore correspondent of some 
respectable journal. Would also make ar- 
rangements with Publishers for the translating 
of french books into English. He refers by 


“permission to the editors of the Southern Maga- 


zime, to whose care he may be addressed. 





Fayette Street , Baltimore, Md. 
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Unsectional School-Books. 


The freshest series of Text-Books published—containing the latest 
results of discovery and scientijic research, 
Officially adopted by the Virginia and Georgia State Boards of Education, 
AND NOW LARGELY IN USE IN 


EVERY SOuUTtsIAw STATE. 


Che Aniversity ty Qublishing Co., 





of the most eminent citizens of 
ing the necessity for a series of 
tirely unsectional, unpartisan, and 
only the Jacts of history and 
plete series of School and College 
ars and educators named below, 


An Association composed of man 
the several Southern States, feel. 
School-Books which shonld be en- 
unpolitical—which should present 
scicnce—are now issuing a com- 
Text-Books by the eminent schol- 
which are the 


Cheapest, Best, and. Most Beautiful School-Books 
Now published. The “University Series ” embraces 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
mark an era in the study of this science, and whic h, in the words of a well known and ac- 
complished Southern teacher, “are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple 
freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be 
used by all who wish to teach geography as a science, as something to make pupils think, 
and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 


Holmes’ Readers and Spellers, 


By Georce F. Hormes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo- 
graphical beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and fresh in their 
selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 


Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 


By Cuartes S. Venasre, LL.D., Professor of Mathemutics in the University of 
Virginia. These books are received” everywhere by intelligent teachers with the highest 
satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- 
tion. ‘Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, 
and the series is carefully graded throughout. 





“ Holmes’ History of the United States, 


By Greorce F. Hormes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of 


| this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as “well as pure and graceful in 


style, that it is the only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. Also, 
De Vere’s French Crammar, Readers, etc., 
Cildersleeve’s Latin Series, 
Carter’s Elements of General History, 
Holmes’ English Crammars, 
Le Conte’s Scientific Series, 

Johnston’s English Classics, 

Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. 


Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which will be 
mailed free to any teacher or school-officer. 


Address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


155 & 157 Crosby St., New York. 
54 Lexington St., Baltimore. 
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The most Extensive Printing 
House in the South. 




















| Book, Job & | | ESTABLISHED 
ome | Wewspaper | eee 
Baltimore St., Adams Exp. Building, PRINTING. | 


BALTIMORE. 
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The reputation of this firm for superior Printing, 
has only been acquired by sparing no pains 
or expense in keeping up with the 
times ; and the liberal patronage 
bestowed is evidence that 
their efforts are 
appreciated. 


A. L. Innes, Jr. 
J. Newton Gregg. 









Being now more fully prepared to 
execute orders in their line with promptness, 
are determined to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 
For the better class of printing, we are constantly 
in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 
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" Blank Books & Book Binding — 





Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, &c., 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that either rates or poor workmanship may ee 
follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies : Sey A 
the conclusion, that this is not only the better course but at the — 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 
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Hits periodical (formerly the New Ec ecric) is now 
HE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South ; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 

as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority, relative to the late war ; thus preserv- 
ing authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 
improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor 
will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons of 
any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 

Ample space is devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, 
essays, and humorous sketches from the best Southern writers, 
so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, 
Hon S. Teackle Waltis, 


Genl. G. T Beauregard, 
Genl. J A. Early, 

Rev. R, L. Dabney, D. D., 
Prof B L Gildersleeve, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, Prof. Thos. R. Price, 
Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Paul H. Hayne, 

Prof. W. LeRoy Brown, Miss Mollie E. Moore, 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, Sidney Lanier, 

Edward Spencer, Miss Marv Carroll, 

Col. Jno. S. Holt, Cc. W. Hills, 

Edwd. 8. Gregory, J. H. Myrover, 

Miss Nettie Power Houston, ‘ Philemon Perch,” 

Prof. W. H. Waddell, ‘* Pearl Rivers,” 

“* Barton Grey,” “ Elzey Hay.” 


and many others. 


TERMS:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To 
Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. For club-rates address 
the publishers. Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 


MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


Wo. HAnD Browne, £ditor. BALTIMORE. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & [rving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, | ; 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all er" 












I 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling Raanin at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. ks 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
ethers, have entrusted us with their orders : 


Hon. A. ~ft. STEPHENS, Georgia Judge gat Annapolis, Md eet. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
G - SANDS. Ellicott city, Ma. fon. H. W. ARCHER, argland. ah ‘DANGERFIE LD, 
Col. i DAWSON, Georgia. eo 6A, y “AC KERMA Alexandria, Va. 
<M. JOHNSTON, * U.S. Att'y. a b. C. Col. D.C. emer TE, 
oo = R. DORSEY, Columbia, 8. C. Kev J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. eorgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. 
Fort Mouroe. J. 1} CARWILE, Vapor. N.C. W. é HANDLAN, W neatng. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO R. CLARKE, Ellicott C ity. Md. Hon. A. HAR RDING, Danville 


. Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON Fredericksburg, Va 
— —-3 e@eer - — 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast-—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
*houlders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Butt ne. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDIN G OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 








Goods forwarded, with bill Cc 4. D.. ty Express, to any ‘Part of the Country. 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life-Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 


-_- Oo - -- 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 








——— Gea aceeteneel 


Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000. 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


DESHIELDS & COVELL, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND. 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Bictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


I am much pleased with the etymologies and definitions of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, as far as I have examined 
them, and consider as invaluable additions the Introduction 
on the English Language by Prof. Hadley, and some of the ap- 

endices, especially that on Fictitious Names by Prof. 

yheeler.—James M. Garnett, President St. John's College, An- 
napolis, June 27, 1871. 


Messrs. G. & C. Mengiam: In definitions, Webster is in- 
comparably superior to all others. This great volume, (Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,) in its present form, isa library in itself; a 
—_ of reference which no scholar can afford to do without. 

Yours, Sincerely,—B. W. McDonnold, pene Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., May 27, 1871 


Almost faultless definitions, orthography and pronunciation, 
and the numerous additions in the body of the work, render it 
# production of the rarest excellence and an invaluable aid to 
every student of the English language. No student or literary | 
man in our country, at the present day, can afford to be with- 
out a copy.— Pr nt Pool, Univ. N. Carolina, Nov. 10, 1871. 


I have been in constant use of Webster's Dictionary since its | 
first Ge in 1828,and every da ay leads me to prize-it 
more highly. Circumstances have led me to re-examine it 
with great care, in the new edition just published, with special 
view to the accuracy and fullness of its definitions, and the 
result is to confirm the opinion, as to its merits, which forty 

ears of careful use had enabled me to form, and which is now 
im perfectly expressed.— W. G. Eliot, President of Washington 
University, St. Louts, Mo., July A, 1371. 

7 wee my happy fortune to be a member of the family of Dr. 
C.A Mahn Berlin, while he was engaged in preparing 
the ety A work in the revised edition. I was a witness 
of the unwearied care with which he devoted himself to that 
task, and knowing, as [ did, his pre-eminent qualifications for 
it. | should have needed no other assurance of the supreme 
value of his work, — as presented in the etymology of 
Webster's nar ag ay! Oy consider the best lexicographical 
outhorey oxmat, in that py of our language.— Profes- 

sor Joynes, We ‘ashington & Oniversity, Lexington, Va., May 
3, 1871. 

Its reputation is firmly established. Itis built apona rock, 
and can on defiance to any petty storm that the critics can 
raise.— Richmond Whig. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher and 

rofessional man. What Library is complete without the best 

nglish Dictionary ? 


ALSO, 
WEBSTEB'S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the thing for 
the million.—American Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Webeter’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engvevings. 
274 


Common School es 
- High School - 297 
“ Academic bad 344 “ 
a Counting House “ with numerous 


illustrations and many valuable tables not to be found 
elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO, 
New York. 








Tae Largest “Meta 1 Price 
Current in the World is the 
IRON WORLD AND MANU- 
FACTURER. Accurate quo- 
< tations and reports of sales of 
Sp HARDWARE and METALS ip 

Pittsburgh, New York, Bos 
P ton, poeagy et Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Balti- 
Tore and icago. Foreign 
metal markets repo! Ac- 
‘ knowledged standard journal 
of the metal trades. Onl 
|-00 per year. ‘No hardware dealer can afford to do without it. 
very machinist and metal worker should take it. Gives more 
illustrations of new machi 
Sent four weeks on Triat f 
IRON WORLD PU 
Inon Wortv Berns 


= - ———— 


S@NT ON TRIAL sess —— 
for 25 cents. ‘T ERI- 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE is 
one of the finest publications 
fF in the world. Jontains 16 

> pages, or 64 columns of read- 
ing matter, designed to inter- 
est, instruct and advance the 
best interests of workingmen. 

Illustrations of prominent 

workingmen in each issue.— 
Numbe ors its thousands of sub- 

. wribers. Only $1.50 per 
ear, or on trial three months for 25 cents. Write your name, 
‘own, County and State plainiv, enciose the money, and address 
IRON WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
Inon Wortp But.vtine, Pitteburgh, Pa. 
Ca Agent wanted on Salary or Commission. c. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


Foreign Bookseller & Importer, 
No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 




































co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















NEW YORK. 


A gent for the Revue ves Deux Monpes ix America. 
Subscription, $18.50 per annum. 





pene Sent Gratis on wind Desired = ne 


The Farmer's Gazette, | 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE 


AND THE . 


Industrial Interests of the South. 


EDITORS: 


J. B. Norris, Tide Water and Southside, 
Virginia, 

D. S. Curtiss, Piedmont Virginia, District 
of Columbia and Maryland, 

Wm. N. NELSON, Valley of Virginia. 

J. B. Norris, Resident Editor. 


GPrSubscription $2.00 per annum, 
Ge"Special rates to clubs. 
ta"Specimens sent free on application. 


SFSssgssgsss§ 


The FARMER’S GAZETTE is published every 
Friday, and is thoroughly distributed in Vir- 
ginia, and has a free circulation in the District 
and in Maryland. Address 


M. W. HAZLEWOOD, Publisher, 
Richmond, Va 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 





This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTUBAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in high 
esteem by the FakMEEs of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per Annum, IN ADVANEE. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 


2" As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country, “@A 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


_ Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 











TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not paid within the first two months, $4. 
Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 1, 
Richmond, Va. 





THE AGE. 


—$—— ae 


DATLRY AND WEEE LY. 


The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania 


Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled. 


Goretehy made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 
=e Sy ee Cheese wee take ane a nO yd arate. ‘ 4 Forel 
e 4Y contains able editoriais, all the latest local, American an oreign news, by Associat 
Cable, New York and Washington Correspondents, etc. od od Press and 
The “ DAILY AGE” is respected by all — even its political opponents. 
A welcome visitor to the counting-room, the workshop. and the home circle. 
Pn Wanntt gece thronghous a ye = _ — States. oe Se entire South. 
e tEKLY combines literature with news of the day. In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Depart 
Ladies and Children, Agricultural Items, Sunday Reafling, etc. 7 partments for 
The ‘* WEEKLY AGE " is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelpbia. 





TERMS: 
DAILY. WEEKLY. 
= ihcabenccetnawes $8 00 One copy, one year.......... 
-- 425 Ten copies, one year.... 
2 4 Twenty copies, one year 
1 


For one year... 
For six months 
For three months... ....... oe 
For less period, (per MONth).......-.eceeeee eeee cence 


When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year 









B89 Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post Office Orders, payable to the order 
of the Publishers, being safer, are preferable to any other mode af remittance, Ali who send money by Express mus 
prepay Bxpress charges. 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

All communications should be addressed to ‘ 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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». HANSON HISS & CO. 


45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic Tem ple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods; &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 








Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention wil! be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 





BNGLISH PERIODICALS. 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mali Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—{llusirated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Athenaum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct. or to his Agents, Messrs. 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34 Pine Street, New York. 





‘JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 


This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 


EAU DE COLOGN E--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints, half 
pints and quarter pints.) &@#”A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical seumtaiaees 90 N. Charles events Baltimore. 


| COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
| PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


Having been the first to introduce to the public the rations. 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead 
eg Le nag oe —, - wiat Pe s 

ater Melon, HKrown’s New Dwar arrowiat Pea, . " 
Boston Curled Lettuce, and other Qur Mineral Water Department 


New and Valuable Vegetables, EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


with the return of another season I am again prepared Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 
° supply the — ba Nn aoe 9 - Flower ne Missisquot, Klssongen, Vichy, 
the purest quality y Annua atalogue is now ready, an ‘ 

and will be sent Jreeto all, It has not Sale all novelties, — CATs DR, PRE Ae 
but the standard Vegetables of the Farm and Garden, Bzcelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 

(over one hundred which are of my own growing,) and a Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 

my Catalogue will be found copies of letters received from Washington, Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
Farmers and Gardeners residing in over thirty different (Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Jodina, Geyser, 

states and territories who have used my seed from one Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, 4. 

to age Ne That all money sent shall r 

veach me. 2nd: That all seed ordered shall reach the ’ 

purchaser. 34: That my seed shall be fresh and true Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
to name. Catalogues /ree to all. EXTRACT OF MALT. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, | Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
Marblehead, Mass. | oRIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


KID DEI ''$ PASTILLES.. © keno {-Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 


estown, Mass. and carefully filled. 
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SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Price list School Desks sent 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 


j= application, Free of Charge. 


-SCIHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 





se 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &e. 
ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash Ribbons, 
VELVET RIBBONS, NECK TIES, | 
Bonnet Silks, Satins, Velvets and Crapes, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, Frames, &c. 
Srraw Bonnets and Ladies’ and Children’s Hats, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 

And in connecting Warerooms 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Setts, Handkerchiefs, 
VEILING, HEAD NETS, &c, &c., 

Nos. 237 & 239 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for 
Cash directly from the European and American Manufac- 
turers, embracing all the latest M6velties, unequalled in 
~ariety and cheapriess in any market. 

Orders filled with care, promptness and despatch. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
Manufacturers of 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


Steam Engines & Boilers, 
BABCOCK & WILCOX 
Parent TuBULOUS STEAM BOoILers, 
LEFRBL’S 
PATENT 


American Double Tarbine Water Wheel, 


SAw AND GRisT MILLs, 
Flouring Mill Machinery, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


MACHINERY FOR WHITE LEAD WORKS 
AND 


OIL MILLS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMING EMPORIUM. 


SISCO BROTHERS, 


Opposite Masonic Temple, Baltimore, Md, 
AGENTS FOR 


E. Butterick FOR 


& Co's LADIES, 


CELEBRATED MISSES, 


PATTERNS = (SO a AND 


OF GARMENTS ~ CHILDREN. 


OUR PATTEENS POSSESS THESE ADVANTAGES, 


FIRST. 
They are reliable, each Pattern having been practically 
tested before being offered for sale. 


SECOND, 
They are of different sizes, so that any one can obtain 
a Pattern requiring little variation. 


THIRD, 

Each pattern has a printed label, showing its size, the 
amount of Cloth, Trimming &c., required, with neces- 
sary instructions for cutting and making, and a picture of 
the garment when finished. 


FOURTH, 

They are more perfectly.cut than they.can be by the 
ordinary method, each part being perfect and fitted, 
The difficult parts are notched so as to be easily put , 
together, ‘ 

Catalogues sent by Mail Free af Charge. 














FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS ExPosiTIon of 

1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 

Baltimore at the MARYLAND INstITuTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 

Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 

Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Lock-StircH — SHUTTLE— STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
; SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


s3 N. Cuarces St., Bartimore, Mv, ax8 N. Firrn Sr., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New Yorx. * Jor Lake St., Cuicaco. 
1307 CuastxuT St., Puirapscenta. 349 Wasuincton St. Bostow. 








To Farmers and Planters. 


EXCELLENZA COTTON ‘FERTILIZER 


Without a superior for the Cotton Crop. 













The most reliable fertilizer for ‘ 


EXCELLENZA SOLUBLE PHATE 
The great Corn and Crop Pro 3 





Send your orders either to our agents or the undersigned 


sole proprieters. 
Send for circulars with analysis and fall particulars, 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


‘All Grades of Ground Bones & Standard Fertilizers, 


EXCELLENZA TOBACCO FERTILIZER | 


_— 











| 44 8S. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE. 
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